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For every boy or girl there’s a 
Merry Christmas in the 


Kodak Box 


A No. 2 Brownie Camera for taking 24% x 3¥ pictures, a Brownie 
Developing Box for developing the negatives in daylight, Film, Velox paper, 
Chemicals, Trays, Mounts—Everything needed for making pictures is 
included in this complete little outfit. 

And the working of it is so simple that anybody can get good results 
from the start. No dark-room is needed and every step is explained in 
the illustrated instruction book that accompanies every outfit. 


Made by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factory—that tells the story 
of the quality. 
THE KODAK BOX NO. 2 

CONTAINING: 
1 No. 2 Brownie Camera, - - 5 1 No. 2 Brownie Printing Frame, -$ .15 
1 Brownie Developing Box, . 1 Doz. 24% x 3% Brownie Velox, - 15 
1 Roll No. 2 Brownie Film, 6 ex., 2 Eastman M. Q. Developing Tubes, -10 
2 Brownie Developing Powders, d 3 Paper Developing Trays, - - .30 
1 Pkg. Kodak Acid Fixing wewret, 7 1 Doz. 24% x 3% Duplex Mounts, - 05 
1 Four-oz. Graduate, : 5 1 Doz. Kodak Dry Mounting Fisewe, .05 
1 Stirring Rod, ° ee : é 1 Instruction Book, - : -10 


$4.45 
OO Price, C let OO 
$ ee is al bee Oe $4.2 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Write for Booklet of the Kodak Box. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Spend your own money, 
your own way. 


Does it not seem strange to you that a 
dealer who tries to substitute, when 
you ask for an advertised article, should 
assume that you are not capable of 
spending your own money? Show. him 
that you are by insisting on getting what 
you asked for and refusing any substi- 
tute. Substitutes pay him a larger 
profit, otherwise he would give you 
what you asked for, without question. 
Manufacturers of advertised articles pro- 
duce large quantities, being enabled 
thereby to manufacture cheaply and fur- 
nish the public with high grade goods 
at the price of inferior substitutes. 


Substitutes are expensive at 
any price. 
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From Clerical Drudgery to Ad- 
vertising—$1,200 to $6,000 a Year 


Every overworked and underpaid subordinate with a desire to earn from $1,200.00 to $15,000.00 a year, 
will be interested in this brief testimonial from one of my graduates, for Mr. Cluff's advancement explains how 
thoroughly I drill ambitious young men and women to quickly fill the most responsible positions. 

Three or four years ago two young men in New Jersey—one in a fish market, the other an underpaid drafts- 
man—became Powell students, and when graduated, went into partnership as advertising specialists. Later 
they separated. To-day the former owns the controlling interest in a big Newark advertising agency, where 
$20,000.00 contracts are frequent. The former draftsman is advertising manager of the largest department 
store between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. This shows the almost invariable success of my deserving, steadfast 
students, each finally working into that particular branch of the great advertising business that best suits his 
own inclinations. It does not matter what menial ties bind them before they become my students. If they have 

i a@ common school education and are attracted to adver- 
tising, my System of Correspondence Instruction will 

















Mr. E. E. Cluff, formerly sales- 
man, and now Acivertising Mana- 
ger for the celebrated McCray 
Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, 
Ind., writes Oct. 3, 1906 

“Permit me to express my «p- 
preciation of the splendid assist- 
ance and _ painstaking attention 
given me during my study of the 
Powell System of Advertising In- 
struction. Your teachings have 
qualified me for my . 

Please accept thanks for the per- 
sonal attention you gave me, and 
my best wishes for the continued 
success of your good work."" 











pave the way for certain advancement. No other system 
ever invented has been able to show a tenth of the 
results achieved by my graduates—not merely pleased 
graduates, but those who are in big positions through 
my help. 

No wonder the Powell System outranks all others, and is 
the only one heartily endorsed by the great advertising 
authorities of America. 

I will mail you my two Free Books if your ambition 1s 
aronsed—my beautiful Prospectus and “Net Results,’’ the 
most instructive and explanatory ever published. 


GEORGE H. POWELL. 264 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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inslee’s for January 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 






















It is the purpose of the publishers, constantly kept in mind, to make 
up AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE every month with a table of contents which shall 
embrace as many different types of fiction as can possibly be collected. 
Entertainment is the object of the magazine, and ‘‘no pleasure endures 
unseasoned by variety.’’ 

Thus the new year will be begun with a list of stories that will meet 
and satisfy every conceivable kind of taste. 

The novelette is a most delightful tale of woman’s charm and man’s 
self-renunciation. It is by EDITH MACVANE, a characteristic story 
with a French atmosphere which the author has made her own and is 
probably the best thing she has ever done. It is called ‘‘ The Matchmaker.’” 

B. M. SINCLAIR will have a Western story, “‘“The Red Ink . 
Maid,’’ which for strength, romantic beauty and originality has not been | 
surpassed by any of the noted writers who deal with that absorbingly 
interesting section of the country. 

ANNE WARNER will have an immensely amusing story called 
**The Bride’s Prevision,’” which tells of some of: the funny experiences 
that weddings bring to the relatives of the brides and grooms. 

A charming story of child interest, entitled ‘‘ The Mistletoe,’’ will be 
contributed by GEORGE HIBBARD. 

GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER’S story, ‘‘The Substitute 
Clown,’ is one that has enough solid entertainment to fill two or three 
books. He has had a great many stories published, first and last, but he 
never excelled this one. 

An absorbing story with an element of mystery in it is “‘ The Stone- 
boro Service,”” by CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 

** Yesterday’s Reckoning,’” by JANE W. GUTHRIE, is an ex- 
tremely strong story of the conflict of masculine and feminine wills. 

KATE JORDAN will contribute another very strong tale, ‘‘Jn 
onow and Candlelight.’’ 

Other stories will be by JOHNSON MORTON, CONSTANCE 
SMEDLEY and MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 

MARGARET SUTTON BRISCC@ will have another of her 
charming *‘Visions of an Optimist,’” and MARY MANNERS will on 
have an essay on ‘‘Characters and Consequences.”” 


Issued December Fifteenth Fifteen Cents Per Copy 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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12 Art Panels 50c 


] By the foremost of the world’s 
oi ian Gaghebes ceca: tah 
on finest stippled art paper, 
India tint, size 7x 10, Skill- 
ead Hand -Proofed in 
beautiful Sepia color duplicat- 
ing exactly the rich, warm 
beauty of the original paintings. 
ese entrancing 


STUDIES OF THE 
HUMAN FORM 
DIVINE 


are real gems—the 


Most Exquisite Portrayals 
of “Woman Beautiful” 


ever shown in one collection. 
We wag the full set = 
complete, prepaid, together 
with 25 life-like miniatures of 
other beautiful art pictures for 
only 50c, U.S. stamps, M. O. 
or currency. Send at once, 
_ Ma) today to 
pac iiay Co., Dept. B7, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago 
Order at once and we will include absolutely 


free and complimentary an extra icture in 
Free colors, entitled ‘‘The Dream Maide: a. 














The Link that 
Joins a Man 





to Success 
The Page-Davis School is the Original Advertising School 
of the World. 


Earn from 
$25 to *100 a week 


The questi ith n whether he owns a business or 
employed af 8 SHOW CAN | INCREASE, MY 


If vou, are interested in bettering your financial condition 

wil “WRITE FOR OUR LARGE HANDSOME 

PRosPEcTUs, which, “tells all about our, students’ rapsd 

ancement, and which lays ge oy Ma field 

ogvane and interestingly before gs Me XUGHT BY i in 
your spare hours. rite while the subject is fresh in your 


Page-Davis Company 


Address \ Dept 90 Wabash —, CHICAGO 
Either Office \ Best: 18. 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
Notice to Employera—Concerus desirous of engaging com- 
Ppetent ad. writers are requested to communicate with us. This 
service as gratis. 

















The Quickest Road to 


FAME AND FORTUNE 


Send us your poems today. 
We will compose the music, 
Your song may be worth 


Thousands of Dollars 


are no ofeoy before reading 


RITING oney. It is free. 
23 go eho 


HAYES IMUSIC CO., CHICAGO 


SONGS==][MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Sen 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC CO., (lnc) '"*€etsrezes e0- 
ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions, We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 
us your work. 


CEO. JABERCG MUSIC CO. 
219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI, O 


—- . = = * 
I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue, 

CUAS, J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich, 

"Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind" 


























SHORTHAND < 
» _IN 30 DAYS 


4 We absolutely i oe to teach shorthand comp) 





se. 
entire English | 
The best system for “stonographort private ‘secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and m 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, Titerary folk and 
usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 

. Our graduates ho 

Send to-day for booklets. efi 

RRES 


75 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
gy Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you quickly BY MAIL. 
‘The new scientific Tune-a-Phone 
method endorsed by highest authorities, 
Knorcledge of music not necessary. 
Write for free booklet. 





NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 3 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. Bh are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph 0) tors, 
bookkeepers an stenographers. Rn shusge for Ptultion 
until position is secured, ite today for particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
480 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, 
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Stepping Stones 
Womanly Health 


A woman’s health is more precious than riches. To 
keep well and strong, there are special reasons why a woman 
should take extra care of herself at times when Nature makes 
unusual demands upon her strength and vitality. 


For woman’s peculiar ailments there is no remedy so 
true and tried as 









Pills 


This wonderful medicine has been a boon to women 
for over half a century. They dispel lassitude, low spirits, 
relieve headache and depression, operate the bowels and sup- 
ply red corpuscles to the blood. Beecham’s Pills fortify and 
beautify; bring back the appetite, improve the digestion, 
regulate the functions, clear the complexion, brighten the eyes, 
send the glow of health to the cheeks and 


Pave the Way to 
Happiness 






Sold Everywhete in Boxes 10c and 25c 
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A PUBLICATION FOR THE HOME 


No. 4 








CONTENTS FOR sce tates — 


Theatrical Art Studies 

Miss Julia Sanderson, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, Miss 

Helen Ware, Mme. Yvette Guilbert, Miss Ger- 

trude Bondhill, Miss Marguerite Clark, Miss 

Eva Fallon, Miss Gretchen Dale, Miss Ade- 

laide Keim, Miss Maude Adams, Mrs. Fiske, 

Miss Juliet Bowley, Miss Edna Goodrich, Miss 

Adele Rafter, Miss Edythe Moyet, Miss Piney 

Sutherland 
The Flesh and the Spirit—A Novelette 

Illustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 
Worry, Drugs and Drink . : 

The aptain of His Soul—A Story 

Illustrated by J. A. Cahill 
The Lawn ‘Fete’’—A Poem 
Pages from the Autobiography of a Very Young 

Man—(Special Colored Art Insert) 

A Series of Child Pictures by en McClees 
Christmas Waifs—A Story 

Illustrated by Power O'Malley 
Breaking a New Highway for American Com- 

merce—Illustrated . : 
The Ditty of Kitty Green—A Nautical Ballad 

Illustrated by Hy. Mayer 
An Ishmael of Wall Street . : 

Edward Harriman: His Force as a Financial 

Power; His Strange Personality, and His 

Success 
A Presentiment —A Story. 

Illustrated by H. Pfeifer 
The Childhood of Christ : 

Illustrated with Reproductions from ‘Paintings 

in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 

Illustrated by Sidney Gordon 
The Passing Hour . 

An Illustrated Chronicle of the World's Doings 
My First Affair— A Confession Edited by ; 
The Youth of the American Theater—Part II . 

Illustrated with Reproductions from Photo- 

graphs and Programs 
The Out-of-Town Girl in New York 

Illustrated by A. M. Cooper 
Where Love Leads—(Serial) . 

Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald 
What Americans Are Thinking 
Beauty Arts of the Girl of 1907 

Illustrated with Photographs 
What the Editor Has to Say . 
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Edwin L. Sabin . 


Charles Fort 
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Helen Sherman Griffith 
Charles de Kay 


John Milton 


Gertie S. Wentworth-James 
Channing Pollock 


Grace Margaret Gould 


Charles Garvice 


Augusta Prescott 








WARNING. Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you personally. 
=———_—_—————._ Co mpiaints reach us daily from the victims of such swindleérs. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 


SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS 
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Congress, March 3, 1879, by SmitH PustisHinc House. 
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HEN a man leaves home in the even- 
ing it is because he seeks amusement. 
The best way to keep him home is to 
give him the amusement there. Make home a 


competitor of downtown, the club, the café, the 
theatre and the concert hall. No one thing will 


furnish so much amusement for so many people, 
so many times, and in so many ways as the 
Edison Phonograph. 


Talk about versatility! If you had a brass band on tap and 
several leading concert hall singers on salary, and two or three 
funny men to crack jokes, and a beautiful soprano to sing ballads, 
you could not give the same amount of varied entertainment that 
the Edison Phonograph gives by simply changing records. 

You can hear the whole program at some nearby store in 
this town. 


National Phonograph Company 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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MISS JULIA SANDERSON 
In ‘‘The Tourists” 








Photo by Otto Sarony Co 
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MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS 
Co-star with W. H. Crane in ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” 














Photo by Tyler, N. Y. 


MISS HELEN WARE 
With Blanche Walsh in ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata” 








Photo by Sarony, 
N.Y. 


MME, YVETTE GUILBERT 
Appearing with Albert Chevalier in concerts 








Photo by Bushnell 
San Francisco MISS GERTRUDE BONDHILL 


Starring in “‘At Cozy Corners” 














MISS MARGUERITE CLARK 
In *‘Happyland * and ‘Wang’ 
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MISS EVA FALLON 
In ‘‘The Student King” 
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MISS GRETCHEN DALE 
In “‘The One Woman" 














MISS ADELAIDE KEIM 


In ‘The Prince of India” 





MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


Second season in ‘‘Peter Pan” 














MRS. FISKE 
In **The New York Idea” 











MISS JULIET BOWLEY 
In *‘The Lion and the Mouse” 
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MISS EDNA GOODRICH 
With Nat Goodwin in ‘‘The Genius” 





Photo by Marceau, 
Los Angeles MISS ADELE RAFTER 


In ‘Little Johnny Jones” 








Photo by Morrison, 
Chicago MISS EDYTHE MOYER 


In George Cohan's new comedy, ‘‘Popularity” 








MISS PINEY SUTHERLAND 


In a musical comedietta by Hugh McNally 
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The Flesh and th 


Spirit 


By Neith Boyce 


HILIP, Hilda knew, took things 
quietly. It had been part of his 
hold on her imagination, since 

his calm and cool outlook on the world 
belonged not to weakness but to un- 
usual strength of feeling. On the morn- 
ing after his arrival she laid out the 
program for the three weeks to elapse 
before their marriage, and he listened 
to her with smiling, gently humorous 
acquiescence—a characteristic attitude 
which had sometimes irritated her, and 
more often pleased her. 

“I’m glad you like the idea of the 
mountain trip. I don’t want to stay 
here,” she said, frowning, “for there 
are endless people about, and_ they 
would bore you as much as me. I 
tried to think what would be the most 
complete change and rest for you, and 
I thought of this expedition. You may 
get a deer and you may not, but we'll 
have peace and quiet, anyway.” 

“Good,” said Philip. 

“You are sure you'd like it?” 

“Quite sure. Anything you like.” 

“But it is your likes I’m thinking 
about! At least, partly,’ she added, 
with candor. 

‘Don’t bother about them, Hilda. I 

2 


shall like anything you want to do. 
As for change, you know this is a good 
deal like changing from hell to heaven, 
anyway.” 

His eyes. dwelt on her as he spoke, 
and he breathed deep, and blew out a 
cloud of smoke. They were on the 
veranda, after a late breakfast, and 
Philip was stretched out in a wicker 
steamer-chair, smoking. Near him sat 
Hilda, with her back to an opening in 
the green bamboo blinds, so that be- 
yond her he saw the deep blue of sea 
and sky, with white-tipped waves tum- 
bling gloriously in and tiny clouds 
sailing before a strong breeze. That 
background of morning blue made a 
wonderful setting for Hilda. She was 
dressed in crisp, white duck, with a 
broad, light felt hat set carelessly on 
her black hair, and she looked as strong 
and full of physical life as the sea it- 
self. 

“Just to look at you,” Philip softly 
added, “is like breathing in new life. 
What a gorgeous creature you are, 
Hilda! Only you make me feel rather 
like a ghost.” ; 

“And you look rather like one, too, 
you poor boy! But I expected you to 
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be tired out—your letters sounded so, 
somehow. And I thought that instead 
of this semicivilized place you'd like 
that little valley high in the mountains, 
where there are the big pine woods to 
wander in, and not a soul that we need 
see. And there’s a nice primitive little 
inn where mother can stay, and she 
won't bother us. She’s willing to go 
—I asked Adrian, too.” 
“Adrian? Why Adrian?” 


“Oh, I thought a fourth person 
would be convenient — you'll have 
enough of me later, you know. And 


then it is really Adrian’s plan.” 

“Oh, it is?” 

“Yes, I was casting about for some- 
thing to do, and he suggested this. 
Now, do you like it any less because he 
suggested it? I’m not bound to it, you 
know.” 

“The suggestion’s all right,” said 
Philip, smiling. “I confess at the mo- 
ment I don’t quite see the burning 
necessity of having Adrian along—but 
if you want him——” 

“Oh!” Hilda moved restlessly and 


frowned. “I don’t much care. Per- 
haps he won’t want to go, now. 
Nothing has been said about it for 


several days, and Adrian is apt to 
change his mind about things. I dare 
say he won't go.” 

“Well, either way it will be ail right, 
Hilda, for me.” 

“You're sure? Sure you don’t mind 
being dragged off again, as soon as 
you've come? But really I do think 
you could rest better up there. It’s so 
wonderful—the quiet, and the mountain 
air, and the pines 

Hilda’s gray eyes widened and light- 
ened as she stared, not at Philip, but 
past him. 

“Let it be settled that we go,” he 
said, watching her gravely. 

There was silence for some moments. 
Hilda seemed not to know that she 
was watched, nor that they were si- 
lent. At last she moved suddenly and 
sighed. 

“What shall we do this morning?” 
she asked. “The tide’s high at twelve 
—shall we have a swim? Or there’s 
tennis—or we might ride.” 
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“You set a pace, Hilda! Give me 
one day’s grace, and to-morrow I'll 
try keeping up with you. To-day, if 
you don’t mind, I’d like to sit here in 
this chair and talk to you—or look at 
you, if you don’t want to talk.” 

“Oh, I always want to talk. And, 
of course, there are infinite things to 
talk about. Only—I don’t like sitting 
still—very long!” 

She smiled charmingly, and her long 
fingers worked nervously round the 
arms of her chair. * 

“But you mustn’t let me drag you 
about more than you like! You must 
take your ease—it’s what I want you 
to do. You have had a time of it, 
poor dear.” 

“Yes—pretty much ever since I saw 
you last, in April.” 

Again they were silent, both thinking 
of what had happened at that time and 
since—the final break between Philip’s 
father and mother, the divorce, his 
mother’s re-marriage to a man much 
younger than herself. 

“And your father?” 
finally. “How is he?” 

Philip laughed ruefully. 

“Oh, he’s an old Roman!” he said. 
“Poor old fellow, it’s bully the way he 
takes things—and rather pathetic, too. 
He tries to go on exactly as he used— 
keeps up the house just the same, goes 
through his ordinary routine, lives in 
military fashion by rule and regulation, 
as he always has. Only somehow a 
cog has slipped, you see—the machin- 
ery jars—he’s often at a loss what to 
do with himself, though he won’t ad- 
mit it. He’s a stoic, you know.” 

“He’s fond enough of you, though.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s fond of me. And of 
you, too, Hilda.” 

“Of me? But he’s just seen me.” 

“Well, just seeing you goes a long 
way, you know. He admired you 
hugely. He has a keen eve for beauty, 
and he likes what he calls robustness— 
color, vitality. He likes your inde- 
pendence, too.” 

And Philip laughed a little. 

“Why do you laugh at that?” in- 
quired Hilda. “Have you been making 
fun of me to him?” 


Hilda asked 








THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 


“Oh, naturally. .We are on confi- 
dential terms, and I couldn’t entirely 
conceal my doubts and fears from 
him.” 

“Well, really! Are you trying to 
make fun of me now?” She had ac- 
tually flushed a little, and began to feel 
that her wits somehow were deserting 
her. “Have I frightened you? I 
didn’t mean to.” 

“Well, I couldn’t make up my mind 
whether you meant to or not. That 
was the worst of it. Of course, if 
you’d been trying to——” 

“You mean my ideas about things— 
life generally?” 
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This was Hilda as he remembered 
her—as he had first known her, fallen 
in love with her, wooed her. There 
could be no supine ease in her com- 
pany—at least for the present! She 
had said she wanted him to take his 
ease—oh, yes, Hilda’s creed was free- 
dom, “live and let live,’ and all that. 
But, as a matter of fact, where was 
there a deity with a more absolute will, 
even in trifles—a more passionate de- 
sire for her own way? This was Hil- 
da, this was the girl who had en- 
thralled him. 

He watched her with keen pleasure 





“Yes, I mean your 
standard — what we 
called last night your 
modernity. You're so 
terribly consistent 
about it! I really 
am afraid, Hilda, that 
I’m too simple for 


you. 

“Well, my dear, 
you needn’t have 
come across the con- 
tinent to say that! 
You might have writ- 
ten it.” 

“Oh, I’m not quite 
simple enough for 
that! You’re com- 
mitted to the experi- 
ment, you know, else 
I wouldn’t dare even 














to say it to you.” 

“Ah, now you're 
trying to frighten me, are you not?” 

Hilda lifted her chin and stared cold- 
ly at him. 

“If you could know what I am 
thinking at this moment, you wouldn’t 
be quite so much amused with me,” she 
added. 

“Well—suppose you tell me.” 

“Perhaps I will—but not just this 
moment. Do come for a walk—down 
to the beach at least. You can sit in 
the sand, if you like.” 

She sprang up, and Philip rather re- 
luctantly left his steamer-chair and fol- 
lowed her out to the walk along the 
cliff. 


Philip was stretched out in a wicker steamer-chair. 


of the eye, as they swung along to- 
gether, and with a vague feeling of 
discomfort. He had to confess that 
so far, in these few hours since his ar- 
rival, they had not managed to hit it 
off very well. Hilda, oddly, seemed 
ill at ease. They had met, so far, on 
the basis of frank comradeship, which 
was Hilda’s maiden ideal of marriage; 
but as Philip was very much in love, 
and had no idea of dissembling that 
fact, frankness and comradeship had 
their obvious limits—already obvious. 
He wondered if it were this that dis- 
turbed her; he began to wonder if 
there were not some change more sig- 
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nificant behind her evident disturbance. 
And his feeling of discomfort grew. 
He had not expected an absolute path 
of ease with Hilda; he had expected 
a full quota of feminine moods, ca- 
prices, a certain amount of melodrama; 
but he had not conceived the idea that 
her feeling toward him was to change; 
was already changed. Nor did he now 
definitely think this; but some un- 
formed hint of it was in his mind. 

There could not be much talk while 
they were facing the wind along the 
cliff edge; it blew the breath from their 
mouths, and beat on them with a joy- 
ous fury, forcing deep into their lungs 
the fresh, strong breath of the sea. On 
the beach below, the great waves thun- 
ered. A legion of white gulls sailed 
and swooped and shrieked over the 
water. All was motion, noise, flashing 
light, and color. 

They went down by a winding path 
along the face of the cliff, and reached 
the sand at some distance from the 
crowd of bathers and loungers. 

“You must go and have your swim,” 
said Philip gently. ‘Let me stay here 
and watch you. You’re used to this 
surf?” 

“Oh, rather! I believe I will go in,” 
Hilda said. “I hate to miss a morn- 
ing like this.” 

They walked along the wet edge of 
the sand to the bath-houses. 

“You don’t mind being deserted? 
Sure you won’t change your mind and 
come in? No, you’d rather bury your- 
self in the sand like a turtle? Good- 
by, then—I shall be in a better temper 
after my plunge!” 

Philip dropped in the sand, pulled 
his hat low over his eyes to shut out 
the glare, and abandoned himself to 
agreeable physical sensations — the 
warmth of sun and sand; the cool 
freshness of the breeze; the smell of 
the great clumps of weed that the tide 
was tumbling in; the sight of so much 
pure ultramarine. Hilda called to 
him and nodded as she ran past in her 
black bathing-dress and scarlet head- 
kerchief; and he watched her plunge 
into the first breaker and fight her way 
ow through the surf. He followed the 
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gleam of her bare white arms and red 
head-dress as she swam out to a raft 
moored some distance beyond the 
breakers. She pulled herself up on the 
raft and sat there, facing seaward. 

Philip stretched himself out full 
length, and laid his head on his arms. 
He was tired and languid, glad of 
solitude. Hilda filled his mind and 
troubled him. For many months now 
she had been the main thing in his 
mind; the constant center of his life. 
And he was happy now to be near her, 
though not as radiantly happy as he 
had expected to be. Could she—could 
she have changed to him? She had 
had six months to do it in, with noth- 
ing but letters to keep him, his love, 
in her mind. 

The month in the spring, that he had 
counted on to be with her, had been 
given up to his mother in her unhappi- 
ness; and this summer, when he might 
have snatched a few weeks, at least, he 
had bound himself down to hard work, 
to finish the book on ‘Corporation 
Law,” which was to serve his ambition, 
his career. Had he perhaps been too 
hard on himself; too hard—possibly— 
on Hilda? Had he sacrificed anything 
of his real interest and hers? 

These questions came between sleep- 
ing and waking; mere hazy sugges- 
tions. ‘Absurd!’ he said; and sat up 
suddenly, opening his dazzled eyes on 
a world ‘that for bright, new-washed 
clearness seemed to have been created 
that morning. On the raft there were 
two figures now. A man sat there be- 
side Hilda, and they were talking. 
After a little, Hilda stood up and dived 
off. The man followed her, and they 
came to shore together. Hilda came 
straight out of the water, but Philip’s 
cousin, Adrian Nicoll—for his was that 
slim, graceful body and dark head— 
turned back and swam out again. 


Adrian came to lunch; and Priscilla 
Owen, a married cousin of Hilda’s, 
also. The two men met, for the first 
time in a number of years, without any 
pretense of warmth. They were of op- 
posite types; as different in all other 
ways as they were in looks. Nothing 




















could have contrasted more strikingly 
with Adrian’s physical picturesqueness 
than Philip’s conventionalized mold. 
Philip at first sight looked the typical 
city man of affairs; his face was worn 
and disciplined—keen, firm, and clear 
in line; the eyes characteristically cool, 
though friendly. Individuality was not 
rampant in him, as in Adrian; but it 
spoke definitely enough in his calm 
look of power. 

The talk at lunch was mainly be- 
tween Mrs. Owen and Philip.’ Hilda 
was pale from her sea-dip and quiet. 
She gazed out at the world with enig- 
matic eyes. She was not eating much; 
and Mrs. Lovell’s glances fluttered 
about her with ill-concealed anxiety. 

After the meal Hilda went up-stairs 
to lie down. She had not slept well 
the night before; and she did not sleep 
now, but lay on a couch in her room 
with the sea-wind blowing over her, 
and began to weep. 

Her mother came tiptoeing in, softly 
closed the window, and brought a silk 
blanket. Then, discovering Hilda’s 
tears, she became tremulously dis- 
tracted. 

“Hilda, you are tired out! You are 
ill! Hilda, what is the matter? You 
are worn out, my poor child; this is 
too much for you!” 

“Then do let me alone, mother,’ was 
the petulant and muffled response. 

“Hilda! If anything is wrong, if 
anything is troubling you, we must set 
it right; we must——” 

“Now, mother, please don’t be silly. 
I just want to be let alone.” 

Hilda moved one shoulder impatient- 
ly, and Mrs. Lovell had to go. 


af. 


Hilda wept herself into comparative 
calmness and indifference as to what 
might happen. She was coming to 
feel really reckless. In the course of 
the last two months’ fascinating pas- 
time of playing with fire, she realized 
now she had burned her fingers rather 
badly. - There was no doubt that 
Adrian’s attraction and their intimacy 
had thrown her off her balance and 
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unsettled her feeling for Philip, and 
conviction that she wanted to marry 
him. She had begun it frankly 
enough; full of curiosity about a new 
and striking personality, and finding a 
charm in the unstable Adrian’s intelli- 
gence and temperament which drew 
her on unheeding. She was not a 
cautious person; and her gospel of 
personal freedom made any attempt at 
caution with Adrian seem absurd to 
her. Even a fortnight earlier she 
would have laughed at the idea that 
Adrian could make any essential differ- 
ence in her life. And now it had come 
to this, that his late passionate entreaty 
of her to break her engagement and 
marry him had swayed her almost to 
the point of consenting. 

Almost. But Hilda had now set her 
will against him; though when she 
woke to the necessity of doing so, it 
was too late for anything but a divided 
will. So far in her life her will had 
been used to obtain what she wanted; 
now therefore that she was uncertain 
what she wanted, she was somewhat at 
a loss. So far as she could calmly 


judge the two men, she felt that to) 


throw aside Philip for Adrian would 
be folly. But the mischief was that 
she could not be calm, and did not even 
want to be. At the same time she dis- 
liked the tumult of emotion that shook 
her; she resented it, and was angry be- 
cause she was tormented and unhappy. 

She knew that Adrian was waiting 
his chance to see her alone, and that it 
would be necessary to see him soon; 
and after she had been lying motion- 
less for an hour or more, she was 
aware somehow that he was in the 
house. Presently Mrs. Lovell was hesi- 
tating noiselessly in the doorway. 
Hilda opened her eyes and said lan- 
guidly: “Well?” 

“IT thought you were asleep. Mr. 
Nicoll is down-stairs, Hilda—here is a 
note.” 

Mrs. Lovell presented the folded 
scrap of paper with her most neutral 
expression and manner—which meant 
that she strongly disapproved. She 
saw a great deal more of what was go- 
ing on about her than Hilda supposed 
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or took the trouble to imagine. She 
observed now that Hilda, after a 


glance at Adrian’s scrawl, tore it up, 
and that Hilda’s voice, as she said, 
“Very well, I'll come down,” had a 
menacing hardness. Above all, it was 
plain that she must still be left alone. 
Mrs. Lovell did not even venture to 
stay and help her dress, as she would 
naturally have done. 

Hilda took a good deal of time to 
dress; and when she went down final- 
ly, in a sweeping, ivory-colored gown, 
with her black hair piled in a mass 
above her brow, she was overwhelm- 
ingly effective. She found Adrian in 
the library, and greeted him with a di- 
rect, unsmiling glance. 

“T thought you were going out with 
Philip,” she said coldly. 

“Oh, Priscilla took him in tow—I 
wasn’t wanted. Besides, you know 
perfectly well that I had to see you.” 

“I suppose so. Well, now you see 
me.” 

She looked about the room, rang, 
and asked for a fire. 

“The fog’s coming in again,” she 
said, with a slight shiver. 

“Yes—and you're ill, Hilda,” said 
Adrian abruptly. “You look sg 

Hilda shot a sinister glance at him 
from under her black brows. 

“No matter how I look.” 

She stood in silence while the 
Japanese laid and lit the fire; then sat 
down in the great leather chair, which 
had been her father’s favorite seat, be- 
fore the hearth; and stared at the 
climbing flames with level eyes. 
Adrian stood leaning against the chim- 
neypiece of rough stone, looking down 
at her. 

“Well, Adrian?” she said finally. 

He made no response; and 
glanced up at him. 

“What was it you had to see me 
for?” 

Still no reply, but only that steady 
gaze at her. 

Hilda made an impatient gesture. 

“Don’t be mysterious!” she said 
sharply. “I’m not in the mood for 
Byronics.” 

“T’m not aware that I am either,” 





she 
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said Adrian. “Only it struck me that 
to answer those questions of yotrs 
would be rather superfluous.” 

“Really? Then if it’s superfluous 
to state what you want, I can’t see 
much use in this interview.” 

“Oh, I can state what I want,” mur- 
mured Adrian. 

He dropped down on the rug at her 
feet, with the catlike grace that was 
native to him. 

“T’ve taken passage for two on the 
next steamer that leaves Vancouver 
for Japan, and I want you to go with 
me.” 

Hilda stared at him. 
crazy,” she said. 

“No, Hilda. On the contrary, I was 
never so much in my right mind. I 
never knew so well what I want.” 

“But, Adrian, I can’t see why it mat- 
ters to me—what you want.” 

“Only if it happens to be what you 
want, too.” 

“But it doesn’t, Adrian.” 

“T rather think it does, Hilda. 
I should hardly be here.” 

She shook her head, looking somber- 
ly at the fire. 

“There’s no use in your being here,” 
she said. 

“Ah, yes, there is. 
me, Hilda.” 

“Of course I do. But not to the ex- 
tent that you seem to count on. Not 
to the extent of changing my whole 
plan of life for you.” 

“Your plan of life! 
could plan one’s life!” 

“Some people do. The best ones, I 
think—the most interesting ones.” 

“People like Philip, perhaps. Gad, 
he’s exactly what he used to be at col- 
lege—blue Puritan! Gad, Hilda, he’s 
as hard as nails!” 

“Of course you’d dislike him.” 

“Dislike him? I hate him—always 
did.” 

“Therefore, of course, you’re unjust 
to him. But I can’t see that it matters 
particularly whether you hate him or 
not.” 

“But that you—you—should ever 
have thought you cared for him—good 
heavens!” 


“You're quite 


Else 


You do care for 


As though one 




















“Ah, but I do. And what’s more, I 
admire him. What you call his Puri- 
tanism is just discipline—self-control 
—will. And honestly, I think I ad- 
mire that more than anything else— 
perhaps because I’ve seen so little of it 
in my own life.” 

“Yes! You ‘think’ you admire it, 
because. you don’t know what it is. Ex- 
actly. It’s a novelty. Wait till you’ve 
lived with it, and found out what it 
means—that Blue Law sort of thing!” 

“Well, I suppose I shall find out,” 
said Hilda musingly. 

“No! No, Hilda, you sha’n’t marry 
him! You can take me or not, as you 
like, but I won’t stand it to see you 
throw yourself away 3 

“Oh, Adrian, it can’t be helped. I 
mean what you call throwing myself 
away. I shall do it.” 

“But why, Hilda, why?” He caught 
her hand roughly. “For the Lord’s 
sake, give me one reason why!” 

“Well—it wouldn’t be a reason to 
you, I suppose, that I promised, and 
that he loves me. . The real 
reason is this, that I think it’s what I 
really want to do. I do care 
for him, in spite of anything you may 
think. And I trust him; and I like 
what he is. You can’t deny his intelli- 
gence. And as for the things you dis- 
like about him—what you call hardness 
and Puritanism and asceticism—truly, 
Adrian, I think that’s a better way of 
living than our paganism.” 

“Ours, Hilda? Yes, we’re more 
alike, you and I.” 

He put her hand to his lips; she 
drew it away abruptly. 

“Yes, we are more alike,” she added 
slowly. “But I’m not so sure, Adrian, 
that I like the sort of thing we are. 
That I approve it, I mean. I’ve seen 
so much—so much of it! I’ve never 
had any control, you know, or disci- 
pline, any more than you have. And 
in my family—you know how my fa- 
ther’s life was wrecked, and my moth- 
er, long before he died, made so un- 
happy—and by the same sort of thing 
—self-indulgence, the rule of ‘chance 
desires,’ the haphazard, happy-go-lucky, 
take no thought for the morrow sort 
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of thing. That was his temperament; 
and he let it rule him—just as we do 
—only not on principle, as we do!” 

Hilda got up and walked to the win- 
dow. The fog was creeping in, and 
had covered the sun; the fog-horn 
sounded its melancholy, long-drawn 
note. She turned and looked round 
the dusky room. The firelight shim- 
mered on her white dress and touched 
her hair and her shadowy, tragic gray 
eyes. 

“It was here he died,” she said. 
“You know he drank himself to death. 
And for months before he died he 
scarcely stirred from here. He sat in 
that chair before the fire, or he walked 
up and down here, and he would quote 
poetry and some of the big speeches— 
Burke or Webster—to us by the hour. 
That is, when he was—himself. He 
was passionately fond of Shakespeare 
—I can hear his big voice rolling out 
even now!” 

Hilda came slowly back to the fire. 
Adrian got to his feet, and she faced 
him, leaning on the back of the great 
chair. 

“He sat here,” she said, “the night 
before he died. There was a fire of 
driftwood, just as there is now, and 
he sat looking at it with his great hol- 
low eyes. And then he bowed his head, 
and, after a long time, he whispered: 
‘Shadows, shadows, shadows.’ Those 
were the last words I heard him 
speak.” 

The tears brimmed over Hilda’s eyes. 

“It was such a waste!” she cried. 
“Such a cruel thing, that he should go 
down like that, before our eyes. And 
after he was gone, my mother had no 
will nor spirit left, and I had to man- 
age things; and manage myself, too. 
I’ve had to do it for eight years, and 
I’m tired of it, Adrian! I’m tired of 
seeing people drift along, living accord- 
ing to chance and without reason; 
thinking of nothing but pleasure or 
what indulgence they can get—I don’t 
want to live that way! Sometimes I’ve 
felt like joining a sisterhood—really 
going in for the other sort of thing!” 

Adrian laughed harshly at that. 
“You’d be very picturesque in the 
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garb,” he said. “And you'd have 
about as much joy of life as you'll get 
with Philip. Lord, Hilda, do you ex- 
pect me to stand here calmly and talk 
about your marrying him?” 

“No. It isn’t to be talked about any 
more. I think we've talked enough.” 
Hilda closed her eyes wearily. “I 
think you must go now, Adrian,” she 
said. 

But Adrian made no move. 

“This thing is making you ill,” he 
said, with abrupt conviction. “I’ve 
never seen you look so played out. 
What idiocy, to try to force yourself 
like this, for the sake of keeping a 
promise that has lost all the reason it 
ever had! What infernal folly!” 

“No, not folly,” said Hilda dully. 

“And the last month is to go for 
nothing, then; and all I feel for you 
is to go for nothing? I am nothing at 
all—you’ve just amused yourself af 

‘‘Amused myself! Yes, it began that 
way, I suppose—with you, too.” 

“You’ve known a long time that I 
love you. I know you care more for 
me than you do for him—you’ve no 
love for him. Great Scott, Hilda! 
what do you think you want, anyway?” 

“T don’t want to be a weakling,” said 
Hilda passionately. “There’s been too 
much of that. And now, Philip’s moth- 
er—I despise that sort of thing—a 
woman of fifty!” 

“Have you ever seen his father ?— 
yes, you have, I know. Philip is ex- 
actly like him. You'll never be able to 
stand it, any more than she could. 
You'll come to me in the end.” 

Hilda stood up, pale and frowning. 

“This is the end, Adrian,” she said. 
“Tf you take my advice, you'll go away 
from this place now—or no, since we 
are going, it won’t matter. But this 
is the end, for you and me.” 

Adrian looked at her steadily. 

“T’m going with you, unless you shut 
me out,” he said. 

“T shall not shut you out. I am not 
afraid to see you. Come if you want 
to.” 

“T do want to.” 

“But I hope vou’ll understand, and 
—not worry me.” 
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“I don’t think I shall worry you,” 
he said, with the same peculiar steadi- 
ness of look and tone. 

Hilda looked at him earnestly, lin- 
geringly. Her full lips were firmly 
set, her eyes showed the dimming touch 
of tears. 

“Good-by, then,’ 
out of the room. 


,’ 


she said, and went 


III. 


All night the thunder had crashed 
and volleved and reverberated through 
the valley—mere cleft as it was, high 
up on the mountainside. Fierce bursts 
of rain had swept through the pine- 
tops, and the wind in them was a con- 
tinuous deep roar: Lying in bed Hilda 
could see from her windows the great 
trunks of the trees blotted against the 
glare of the lightning, so incessant that 
there seemed to be merely flashes of 
darkness between. The crests of the 
pines, spreading loftily far above the 
roof of the inn, were in wild motion; 
and she got up now and then to look 
at their writhing blackness. One win- 
dow stood half-open; and the balsam 
breath of the forest poured in upon her 
like a flood. It was not cold, but wild- 
ly fresh and full of crushed wet sweet- 
ness. Hilda breathed it in; bathed her- 
self in it as she lay or walked about, 
sleepless. 

Once she went out into the narrow 
hall and opened her mother’s door soft- 
ly. Mrs. Lovell was sitting up in bed, 
huddled in a cloak. 

“Hilda! Are you awake, too? What 
a night!’ she moaned. 

“IT like it,” said Hilda exultantly. 
“But I wish you could sleep.” 

“Sleep! I never heard such noise. 
It seems as though these trees must 
come down on the roof—and one of 
them would crush it like an egg- 
shell.” 

“No, no, there’s no danger.” 

“And think of Philip and Adrian out 
in this weather!” 

“Oh, they won’t be ‘out.’ There’s the 
lodge, you know—they’ll be as cozy as 
possible.” 

“Well, go dear, © 


back te bed, 
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There’s no use in your catching cold, 
anyway.” 

Hilda laughed, and went back to her 
room. She leaned against the rattling 
window, and wondered at each pale, 
flickering glow behind the tree-trunks 
if it were the dawn approaching. She 
had no idea what time it could be. She 
had not slept well for many nights; 
sleeplessness was getting to be the nor- 
mal thing with her. She thought her 
brain must be getting accustomed to it, 
for she did not feel tired. 

She thought of the two men who, 


with the guide, had started in the after-, 


noon up the mountain. They meant to 
sleep that night in a log-shelter built 
for the deer-hunters’ use, so as to be 
on the stalking-grovwnd at dawn. She 
thought of them, together, and knew 
that she made a third; that she was 
with them; stood between them; was 
carried about in the consciousness of 
each, even as they both lived in her 
consciousness, tormenting’ her. 

But they would not talk of her; they 
would not talk of what was in their 
minds. There, too, she stood between 
them. They must meet in the ordinary 
conventional fashion; and there could 
be no speech until she said the word. 

She was by no means minded to say 
it, so long as it could be avoided. With 
all her liking for frankness, she had 
not been able as yet to be frank with 
Philip about the situation and her feel- 
ing. She meant to be, but she had kept 
putting it off. She knew that he saw 
and partly understood and was wait- 
ing for her to speak. And she had not 
spoken, partly, at least, because, tor- 
menting as her present state was, she 
could not bear absolutely to put an end 
to it, absolutely to lose Adrian. 

Of the two men, she thought most 
about Philip. He was now the unfa- 
miliar, the unknown element. She had 
not realized till of late how absence and 
distance had weakened his hold on her 
interest; had dimmed his image. She 


could hardly make him seem real to 
herself; and for this very reason her 
imagination was fascinated by him. 
She wondered now what he was think- 
ing, feeling; what he would do; what 
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lay behind that terrible power of pa- 
tience that he had. She knew of him 
already that he could wait, wait, wait 
indefinitely—not a passive waiting, but 
with an active perception that this was 
the thing to do in the circumstances. 
And this was what he was doing now 
—waiting for some expression from 
her. 

She fully meant to tell him the truth, 
some time, about her feeling for 
Adrian. But, as she meant not to let that 
feeling make any practical difference, 
as she meant to go on and marry Philip 
in spite of it, she had tacitly put off 
the explanation till “afterward.” Now 
she began to feel with bitterness that 
she had made a mistake in not telling 
him at once. For even if it was to 
make no practical difference, it had 
already made an emotional difference 
between them, and that might have 
practical results. Philip might not want 
to marry her if he knew! 

This idea occurred to her now for 
absolutely the first time. And at once 
she saw that she had been completely 
ignoring fim in her calculations. She 
had looked at the situation simply and 
entirely from her own point of view. 

He was a strong man, and she feared 
him. That was in her heart, too. She 
feared his power of will and of self- 
control—she feared the thing that had 
kept him so quiet during these past 
days. She knew that he loved her, and 
she felt that he could put her out of his 
life and go on without her. 

It had been her wish, her intention, 
to be absolutely fair and frank to both 
these men. To deceive, to lie and 
sneak, was the one crime in her eyes. 
But she had thought that she could ig- 
nore the attraction that Adrian had had 
for her; that if she willed it to be of no 
account it would be so; that it could 
not be serious. And now it appeared 
to her that it had been serious in its 
effect on her, and that she had fallen 
away from her ideal of directness and 
fair dealing. 

She wept as she thought these things, 
and walked restlessly about the room; 
and the night wore away in storm. 
Toward morning the lightning and 
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“Yes, he is badly hurt—shot through the lungs.” 


thunder stopped, the rain settled into a 
quiet fall, and at dawn, when the sky 
cleared, Hilda was asleep. 

The sun woke her, pouring through 
the unshaded windows an actual jubi- 
lance of light. She lost no time in get- 
ting out of doors. It was like a world 
new-made, and she, losing herself in 
the solitude of the forest, had for the 
first time in weeks a feeling of happi- 
ness. This was what she had wanted, 
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instinctively, deeply 
—to be absolutely 
alone; and she had 
managed it with the 
practical cleverness 
nf —the art of man- 
; | aging other people— 
HL} which was her spe- 


i" cial gift. Mrs. 
Lovell would’ be 
content indefinitely, 


sitting on the porch 
of the inn with her 
woolwork and a 
book. Beside their 
party there were 
three other people 
stopping there—two 
¢unters, who had 
gone off before day- 
break, and a con- 
doctor 
from the East, who 
slept out of doors 
under. a pine shelter, 
and whose intelli- 
gent and tragic face 
had interested Hilda 
at breakfast. 

If this air could 
not cure him, she 
thought now, he 
must be already a 
dead man. To 
breathe it was to 
breathe in life. The 
undulating floor of 
the valley was cov- 
ered with a deep, 
red-brown layer of 
pine-needles, already 
almost dry and 
glistening in the sun. 
Between were the 
clean, straight tree-trunks, free of 
underbrush and straggling branches. 
There were no paths. 

Hilda wandered aimlessly on, care- 
ful only to keep in hearing the whir 
of a rough sawmill, which stood near 
the inn, and which blended at a dis- 
tance with the tap-tapping of innumer- 
able woodpeckers. 

Her thoughts went back to the hunt- 
ers, and she wondered how they had 
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spent the night. She wondered if—to- 
gether there, with no possibility of be- 
ing at ease with so much unspoken 
between them—they might not speak 
out. If they did, the initiative would 
come from Adrian. Philip, she was 
sure, would come first to her. Adrian 
—there was no predicting what he 
would do. He might do impossible 
things. 

She felt a certain indifference now 
as to what he might do, what might 
happen ; it was partly fatigue, partly the 
physical stimulus of air and exercise. 
But she felt that life was good, no 
matter what happened. It was infinite- 
ly interesting, at least! Things could 
not be very bad, when one was young, 
strong, able! At the back of her mind 
was a resolution: “I will tell him when 
he comes back, and then it will all be 
straight.” And it seemed as simple as 
that. At any rate, why worry and dis- 
tress one’s self, in such a world of 
beauty and energy? 

She smiled to ‘herself, as she felt the 
glow of life in her body; that was hope 
and joy in itself! She was happy in 
that she was intensely alive; and this 
feeling, the strongest she had yet 
known, had been roused in her by 
Adrian. When she thought, she thought 
about Philip. When she dreamed, it 
was of a brief yielding to an impulse 
that she had rejected and denied. 


IV. 

Hilda knew, as soon as she saw her 
mother standing on the veranda, that 
something was wrong. Mrs. Lovell 
held her shawl tightly about her with 
one hand; with the other she shaded 
her eyes from the oblique sun—it was 
now long past midday—and peered 
through the trees, turning one way and 
another in nervous agitation. 

“Hilda! Hilda!” she cried, beckon- 
ing. “Where have you been? They’ve 
been out looking for you—we thought 
you were lost.” 

“Well, what is the matter?’ de- 
manded Hilda, as she came up on the 
porch. 


Her mother’s her. 


face frightened 
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Mrs. Lovell was terribly pale, her eyes 
dilated. This was more than mere 
anxiety. 


“Oh, glilda——” She stopped,, and 
put her arm about the girl’s shoulder. 

“Well, what is it? Why can’t you 
say?” 

“Oh, Hilda, Philip— Philip has been 
hurt—an accident——-” 

“Hurt how? Where is he?” 

“He is up there—in the camp—he 
was shot.” 

Hilda started, put her mother’s arms 
away from her, and stood straight and 
still. 


“How is he hurt? Badly? Tell me 
quick !” 

“We don’t know yet. The doctor 
is just starting with Adrian. Adrian 


is here.” 

“Where is he?” 

Hilda went through the house like a 
flash—straight through and out on the 
back porch, seeing no one by the way. 
There was Adrian, down on his knees, 
strapping hastily some blankets and 
linen into a long bundle. He was bare- 
headed, his hair rumpled, and she saw 
that his eyes, as he glanced up, were 
deeply bloodshot. He tugged fiercely 
at the straps and bit his lips as she 
questioned him; he stammered his an- 
swer. 

“Yes, he is badly hurt—shot through 
the lungs—we can’t: move him—the 
guide is there.” 

The doctor came out on the porch, 
hurriedly scribbling something on a 
leaf of paper. The hotel-keeper’s wife 
was with him. 

“You'll send a man down for these 
at once? We mustn't lose any chance. 
Is the horse ready?” 

“In a minute, doctor. 
the other things ready.” 

The young woman looked terrified, 
half-distracted. As her eyes fell on 
Hilda, she uttered a cry. Hilda was 
studying the doctor’s face. He was 
young; he seemed very. ill. He was 
bent and emaciated. But now for the 
moment he stood erect, he appeared 
full of energy. His hollow eyes were 
lighted by a sudden glow of life. He 
spoke in a quick, curt, decided voice, 


I must get 
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and his look at Hilda was resolute and 
cool. 

“T am going with you,” she said. 

“How can you go? There@s only 
one horse here, and I cannot walk so 
far.” 

“But I can. I am very strong.” 

“You will be in the way. There is 
only one small cabin—one room.” 

“No matter; I am going.” 

He looked at her an instant longer, 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned to 
Adrian. 

“Do you think you can find the way 
back there?” 

“Ves,” 

Adrian spoke without looking up 
again, without heeding Hilda. His fin- 
gers trembled so that he could not 
buckle the straps of his bundle. Beads 
of sweat stood on his forehead, and 
his face was streaked with dirt. His 
rough blouse and knickerbockers looked 
as though he had been rolled on the 
wet earth. He seemed physically al- 
most exhausted, yet strung to an in- 
tense nervous pitch. Hilda stood ga- 
zing at him with piercing eyes. The 
doctor had gone into the house. The 
hotel-keeper came up to the steps lead- 
ing a bronco with a heavy Mexican 
saddle on its piebald back. 

“Adrian, is he much hurt?” 

At that low question he started and 
got to his feet. 


“Hurt? Yes. I think he’s going 
to die.” 
“How? How did it——” 


His look of terror and anguish stzuck 
her like a blow. 

Mrs. Lovell appeared in the door- 
way, and Hilda instantly went in. 

“Mother, I’m going up there with 
them. I must have something to eat. 
Come and help me.” 

They went into the dining-room, and 
Hilda ate some bread and butter and 
cold meat, while Mrs. Lovell poured 
out distracted questions and entreaties 
and tears. - 

“Oh, Hilda, you can’t go up there 
alone, and how am I to go with you? 
My poor child, what can I do?” 

“Nothing, mother,” said Hilda, in a 
dry voice. “But I can’t stay here—you 
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see that, don’t you? They say he’s 
dying.” 

“Hilda! How did it happen?” 

Hilda shook her head and averted 
her eyes. As Mrs. Lovell approached 
her, she bent her body sharply away. 

“Don’t touch me, mother,” she said, 
in the same quiet, expressionless tone. 

In a few moments she got up and 
went into her room. 

“Bring me your brandy, mother, if 
you have any,” she called. 

Mrs. Lovell brought her small flask, 
always «carried for medicinal purposes, 
and Hilda put it into a satchel which 
she had filled with linen and now 
slung over her shoulder by a strap. 
She moved quickly, decisively, and in 
five minutes she was ready. Her short, 
tweed dress, heavy shoes, and gaiters 
needed no change. She looked equal 
to the task before her, in spite of her 
extreme pallor and the strained bright- 
ness of her eyes. There was at any 
rate not a shade of hesitation about 


her, nothing that could give Mrs. 
Lovell an excuse for detaining her. 
“Hilda, how am I to hear? When 


will you come back?” she cried. 

“T don’t know, mother. I will send 
word if I can, if there is any one to 
send. Some one will be coming up 
from here to-morrow.” 

“You will want me to come, too, 
Hilda? Surely I can help——” 

“T don’t know. I will send word. 
We know nothing yet.” 

She went hastily out on the veranda. 
The doctor was already mounted, with 
various bundles strapped on the peaks 
of his saddle. He gave some last or- 
ders to the innkeeper, Donohoe, in a 
tone of military curtness, then with a 
glance at Hilda picked up his bridle, 
and the bronco moved off into the trail 
which led up the mountainside. 

Adrian followed. He carried a 
heavy knapsack. As Hilda joined him 
he looked at her dully, without sur- 
prise, and drew a long breath. 

“At last—I thought we’d never get 
off,” he said. 

“When did you get here?” 
Hilda. 


asked 











“T don’t know—half an hour ago, I 
think. I lost my way coming down. I 
ran all the way—but I lost several 
hours.” 

He looked up in a bewildered way at 
the sky through the pine-tops. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“T think it’s about three,” said Hilda. 
“How long will it take us?” 

“Three hours, at least, and if it gets 
dark———” he glanced about uneasily 
with restless eyes. 

Since the first moment he had not 


met Hilda’s look squarely. He looked 
half-distracted — furtive, frightened, 
completely off his balance. He took 


Hilda’s coming as a matter of course, 
made no protest nor comment; in fact, 
he hardly noticed her. The one idea 
in his mind seemed to be the necessity 
for speed. He leaped up by the side 
of the trail, and with long strides over- 
took and passed the doctor on his 
horse, and so took the lead. Hilda 
found it hard to keep up with him. 


“When did it happen?” she de- 
manded_ ruthlessly. 

“This morning — about noon, I 
think.” 


” 


“And you—Adrian—you—— 

“Tt was an accident!” he cried, with 
a sullen, defensive glance at her. 

“You did it.” 

“T tell you it was an accident. We 
were stalking—he was some distance 
away—I saw his gray coat—I was 
frightfully nervous, and I fired - 

He strode on still faster, as though 
he were trying to get away from her. 
And Hilda let him go. She stopped 
for a moment, with a sudden feeling of 
faintness. She was out of breath, for 
they had been climbing a steep grade; 
she leaned against a tree and waited for 
the doctor to come up with her. It 
all seemed strange, far away, unreal— 
the light through the trees, the feeling 
of haste, of distress, Adrian’s terror 
—all belonged to something she could 
not realize. : 

In a kind of dull dream she waited 
the approach of the horse. It seemed 
ages long—that stumbling progress up 
the slippery slope. Finally it came 
abreast of her; the rider, shaken by a 
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sudden fit of coughing, bent forward 
over the saddle-peak, pressing his hand- 


kerchief to his lips. His eyes were 
closed, and Hilda thought that in spite 
of his clutch on the saddle-peak, he 
was going to fall from the horse. She 
went on by his side, watching him anx- 
iously. In a few moments the cough- 
ing ceased; he opened his eyes and 
looked at her. She saw in them dead- 
ly weariness, physical pain; then the 
waking of pride, the instinct of self- 
control, of self-obliteration. 

“We are going—very slowly,” he 
gasped, and he shook the bridle and 
urged the bronco on. 

“You ought not to go!” Hilda cried. 
“You can’t do it!” 

He looked at her coldly. 

“Of course I can do it,” he said. “I 
can’t let the man die, can I?” 

Hilda followed behind the horse, and 
tears were in her eyes—tears for this 
man before her. The blow that had 
fallen on her personally was as yet too 
heavy to be realized—it benumbed her. 
But this she could see and fee!—this 
spectacle of a dying man spending per- 
haps his last strength to trv and save 
another, who mig't be dying, too. 


We 


Higher up, the trail became more 
and more difficult; at last it was marked 
only by blazed trees. They lost it sev- 
eral times, and then Adrian and Hilda 
searched in different directions. As the 
light faded they all grew more anx- 
ious. At the end they got quite off 
the track, and went stumbling blindly 
down into the little hollow where the 
cabin stood, guided now only by the 
light from its unshaded windows. 

Jordan, the guide, came _ to - meet 
them. He had a pipe in his mouth, 
which he took out on seeing Hilda. 
He was a tall man, with a rough, un- 
shaven face and keen eyes. 

“He seems to be asleep now,” he 
said, in a subdued voice. 

The doctor had to be lifted from his 
horse and supported as he walked into 
the cabin. Adrian and Hilda followed 
silently. . 
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raised a foot or so above the ground, 
the walls and roof of pine logs, and 
an enormous fireplace in which whole 
logs were burning. The room was 
bright with the firelight, and sweet with 
resinous odors from the burning wood, 
and the forest air that sifted in through 
crevices between the logs. On one of 
the bunks built against the wall Philip 
lay, covered with a gray blanket. One 
arm in a white sleeve lay outside the 
blanket, the hand turned 
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It was a large, low room, the floor 





“I baked ’em,” he said to the doc- 
tor. 

“Good for you. You seem to know a 
thing or two. Those, too?” Ryerson 
nodded toward the bed, and the guide 
nodded in reply. 

Ryerson sat down for a moment on 
a bench before the fire, coughing and 
trying to stifle the sound. 

“Got any brandy?” he gasped. 

Hilda had her flask out before either 
of the other men could move. As she 
gave it to him he looked 
up at her. 





upward, open and re- 
laxed. , His head was 
turned away and 
dropped slightly back- 
ward, straining the mus- 
cles in his bare neck. 
Hilda caught her 
breath as she looked at 
him—he seemed so help- 
less, prostrate, crushed. 
And that dark head, that 
languid figure and open 
hand, had a curiously 
young look, too—a look 
almost of childishness, 


that touched her 
strangely. She effaced 
herself, standing back 


but watching intensely, 
while Ryerson, the doc- 
tor, went to the wounded 
man, drew down the 
blanket, and bent over 
him for a moment, 
touching his wrist, lis- 








“Perhaps you’d better 
go out now,” he said. 
“It may upset you.” 

She shook her head. 
“T’m not nervous, and 
you may need me,” she 


objected. 
“No, this man can do 
all I need. Sit down, 


anyway, and rest.” 

His tone was rather 
irritable, and Hilda at 
once said quickly: 

“T will. Don’t think 
of me. I won’t be in the 
way.” 

He took a mouthful 
of brandy and returned 
the flask to her. Then 
he got up, took off his 
coat, rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves, and went, to the 
bed. Hilda sat down on 
a bunk against the oppo- 
site wall. With tense 








tening to his breathing. 
Jordan stood near the 
foot of the bunk, follow- 
ing the doctor’s movements with intelli- 
gent eyes. Ryerson now turned to him 
and said, in a whisper: “Bandages?” 
Jordan nodded and went to the fire- 
place, moving—in spite of the awkward 
look of his shambling frame—absolute- 
ly noiselessly. Over the fire a kettle of 
water was boiling. At the side of the 
blazing logs there were two large 
stones, one on the other. He lifted the 
top one and set it down hastily on the 
hearth. Between the two flat surfaces 
there were folded pieces of linen, hur- 
riedly torn. 


Jordan, the guide. 


muscles and nerves she 
sat motionless, uncon- 
scious of fatigue or any bodily feeling. 
Adrian was standing near the door. He 
had put down his bundle, and, nervous- 
ly clasping and unclasping his hands 
and biting his lips, he watched the doc- 
tor. Hilda first glanced at him and 
looked away with a frown. She could 
not see the figure in the bed now; the 
doctor and Jordan were in the way. 
But suddenly she heard a murmur, an 
inarticulate complaint, then a strange 
voice faintly uttering broken words 
which she could not catch. Then the 
doctor’s voice—how different from the 











tone he had used toward her or the 
others !—-gentle, almost coaxing. Jor- 
dan went to and fro between the bed 
and the fireplace, or about the room, 
fetching and carrying things. With a 
brusk movement of the doctor’s arm 
a roll of blood-stained linen was thrown 
out on the floor. Hilda saw a bare, 
white arm raised and supported as they 
turned the wounded man; she saw his 
head fall weakly on Jordan’s shoulder, 
and she clenched her hands to keep 
from sobbing. 

She saw that Ryerson was quick and 
deft in his motions, and that Jordan 
supplied the needed strength, raising 
and holding Philip in his long arms as 
though he were a child. And she 
waited, waited, for the verdict that 
could only come after all this process 
of examining and sponging and ban- 
daging was over. 

When at last they had laid him down 
in bed and drawn the blankets smooth- 
ly over him, and Jordan was rigging 
up a blanket to keep the light from 
his face, Ryerson turned and walked 
out of the cabin, saying to Adrian as 
he passed: “Where can I wash my 
hands ?” 


“Oh, tell me!” cried Hilda. She 
sprang out after him and_ fiercely 


seized him by the arm. 

“Why, I can’t tell yet,” Ryerson said 
coldly, freeing himself. ‘‘He is shot 
through the upper part of the chest, 
touching the right lung, and he has 
had a hemorrhage. If the wound isn’t 
poisoned, he stands a fair chance—it 
will take three days to show that. We 
must keep the thing clean. By the 
way,” he demanded of Adrian, who 
hung at his elbow, “do you know if he 
bathed this morning before he went 
out ?” 

Adrian nodded. “In the brook,” he 
said, looking down the slope into dark- 
mess. 

“That’s lucky. And Bill Jordan had 
sense enough to sterilize his bandage. 
I suppose it isn’t the first fool hunt- 
ing expedition he’s had charge of.” 
He openly sneered at Adrian as he 
ended, and bruskly repeated: ‘‘Where 
can I wash my hands?” 
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“The brook? 
hot?” 

“Well, I don’t want a chill. Will you 
see if there’s any warm? And tell Jor- 
dan to keep the kettle boiling.” 

Adrian went in, and Ryerson dropped 
down on the door-step, holding his 
bloody hands straight out before him; 
and his head sunk on his chest, which 
heaved with its dry little cough. Hilda, 
instinctively suppressing for the mo- 
ment her questions, said: 

“T'll get it—he isn’t quick,” and fol- 
lowed Adrian. 

He was looking round rather help- 
lessly for some means of lifting the 
steaming kettle from the fire. Hilda 
snatched it off in a moment, seized a 
basin from the floor, and hurried out. 
Then she got a pail half-full of cold 
water, and towels and soap from: her 
bag. 

“Thank you,” said Ryerson dryly. 

Then she ventured to say to him: 

“T must stay here—you know I can’t 
be down there, so far away. Now, tell 
me what I can do—how I can help.” 

“T don't know,” he said . wearily. 
“Just look round and see. Can you 
cook 7” 

“J—TI can try.” 

“T thought not. Well, Bill Jordan’s 
a handy man, and that’s lucky. We 
can keep that chap busy on the trail, 
fetching things—it’s all he’s good for.” 

Even at that moment she had noticed 
his look of dislike—almost contempt— 
at Adrian. He bent over the basin, 
rubbing his hands and arms. She lin- 
gered, and asked in a low, choked 
voice : 

“Then we shall just have to wait— 
for three days—you don’t know yet— 
if he will live?” 

Ryerson glanced aside at her, and 
now showed a first gleam of feeling. 

“IT don’t know. We shall just have 
to wait,” he said quite gently. 

She was terrified by this gentleness, 
and went away trembling. “He thinks 
he will die,” she said over and over to 
herself, almost mechanically. She went 
to the door and looked in; but now the 
bunk where Philip lay was shut off By 


Or do you want it 


, 
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a screen of blankets, and she could not 
see him. The door stood open because 
of the heat of the fire, though the night 
air was erisp and in motion. Bill Jor- 
dan was moving swiftly and quietly 
about, -opening the bundles they had 
brought and putting the room in or- 
der. Hilda saw that she could help 
in this ; but instead she went by herself 
round the corner of the cabin—into 
solitude. She could bear no more for 
the moment. 

She sank down on the ground, con- 
scious now of overpowering weariness. 
Near her in the darkness the brook 
came rushing down a steep slope and 
fell into a pool below. Scrubby trees 
stood thick about the cabin; the ground 
under them was mossy and a little 
damp. But the air that stirred them 
was the electric mountain air, dry, pure, 
and stimulating. Hilda felt more lone- 
ly than ever in her life before, and 
more frightened. Was it possible that 
Philip could die? The idea seemed ab- 
surd, not to be believed, and yet it 
gripped her in a hard, irresistible grasp. 

“Oh, God, don’t let him die, don’t 
let him die!” 

She threw herself full length on the 
ground, pressing her face against it, 
digging her fingers into the moss that 
clung thinly to angles and edges of 
rock. She wanted to feel some phys- 
ical pain, to dull for a moment the 
agony of her fear and prayer.’ Why 
should he die, unless it were to make 
her suffer as much as possible, to in- 
flict the worst blow of fate on her? 
Then she wondered if he was suffer- 
ing, if he was conscious now. The 
glimpse she had had of him showed 
only complete languor, weakness. She 
wanted suddenly to see his face, to 
look at him, to do something for him, 
She got up and went into the house. 

It was very quiet there. A fresh log 
had been put on the fire, and a myriad 
little flames were running over it, 
snapping in the knots of resin ‘and 
scattering sparks over the hearth. Bill 
Jordan was cooking. He had buried 
potatoes in the cinders, and now he 
propped a frying-pan between two 
burning logs, and the smell of butter 
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and meat rose hot and savory. Hilda 
became aware that she was hungry. 

Ryerson was lying full length on one 
of the bunks. He did not move when 
Hilda came in. Adrian, who was sit- 
ting on a stool near the fire, got up 
and looked at her irresolutely. 

“Some venison would taste good 
about now,” remarked Bill Jordan soft- 
ly, to no one in particular, neatly turn- 
ing the meat in the frying-pan with a 
knife. He wore his hat, a stained, soft 
felt, pulled down over his eyes. A 
sharp nose, a reddish complexion, a 
long, straw-colored mustache, and an 
unshaven chin, gave an impression— 
certainly not handsome, not picturesque 
—but somehow pleasant. He was 
amazingly tall and thin. His rough 
gray shirt seemed to hang on bony 
protuberances, and its low collar dis- 
played a prominent Adam’s apple. His 
feet, in long, heavy boots, looked enor- 
mous, and his hands were brown and 
leathery. But Bill Jordan was an ef- 
fective man. He understood cooking, 
among other things, and now he was 
calm, quiet, devoting himself to the 
matter in hand, with an air of being 
equal to the situation, whatever it might 
be. Hilda’s presence did not disturb 
him in the least. Both he and Ryer- 
son took it as an ordinary matter, and 
gave her no special attention. Adrian 
alone seemed ill at ease with her. Af- 
ter a moment he moved forward a seat 
for her—a rough bench with a back 
and then seemed in doubt whether he 
ought not to take himself out of the 
way. 

Hilda went softly round the blanket- 
screen and stood looking down at 
Philip, her hand on her breast, as 
though to still her heart’s uneasy beat- 
ing. She saw his pale face, his eyes 
half-closed, the lids flickering slightly, 
as though trying to lift, damp strands 
of hair clinging to his forehead, his lipse 
a little parted, his rapid yet faint 
breathing moving the blanket over his 
chest. 

“Water,” he murmured. 

She thought that no one but herself 
could have heard this murmur, but 
though she turned quickly to get the 


























water, Bill Jordan had forestalled her. 
His glance seemed to warn her not to 
let Philip see her, and she did not go 
back behind the blanket. Ryerson 
went, however; and she heard his 
gentle, calm voice, and then that piti- 
ful voice of weakness, wandering in 
its half-inarticulate complaint. Could 
that be Philip? Jordan filled a glass 
from a bottle of milk that had been 
brought from the inn, and took it to 
him, and presently he was quiet again. 

Then the others had supper at a 
table of small branches nailed together 
with the bark on, set as far as possible 
from the blanket-screen. The meal was 
strictly businesslike and brief. The 
fact that they should be eating at all, 
sitting there within a few feet of him, 
almost made Hilda weep. But -she 
realized that there was no other place; 
that they—the four men and herself 
—were for the time being shut in to- 
gether in this one room. It caused her 
no discomfort, on her own personal ac- 
count. She looked indifferently at the 
two empty bunks, quite willing to lie 
down there or anywhere and sleep till 
she might be needed. Next day, she 
resolved, she would begin to be useful. 
They should have no excuse for send- 
ing her away. 

“They” were of course the doctor 
and Bill Jordan. After the meal, these 
two retired out of doors for a con- 
sultation, the result of which was an- 
nounced to Hilda by Ryerson. 

“You'll have to sleep in one of 
those,” he said, indicating the bunks, 
“and I shall take the other. Of course, 
I have to be here, and it’s not safe for 
you to sleep outside. There are moun- 
tain-cats about, and they’ve seen a bear 
or two up here lately.” 

“Very well,” she said. 

Jordan was rummaging cautiously in 
a corner where the guns were stacked 
and now came out with an ax and a 
hatchet. He approached Adrian, who 
stood staring into the fire—he had not 
spoken to Hilda during the few mo- 
ments they were alone, nor she to him 
—and handed him the hatchet. 

“Come along and help me,” he said. 

“What?” said Adrian blankly. 
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“I’m goin’ to build a shelter for you 
and me to sleep in—savvy? Come on, 
you can help.” 

“Have you got any tobacco? 
lost mine.” 

Adrian was holding an empty pipe 
in fingers that trembled. Jordan fished 
out a leather bag from his trousers 
pocket and tossed it over. Then he 
went out, and Adrian, after filling and 
lighting his pipe—the latter with some 
difficulty—took up the hatchet and fol- 
lowed him. 

Hilda heard the blows of the ax at 
a little distance. Later, as she busied 
herself washing the dishes, she heard 
the two men come back, dragging their 
load of boughs; and they built the shel- 
ter against the wall of the cabin. It 
occurred to Hilda that it was necessary 
Jordan should be within the doctor’s 
call. He came in again, and rigged 
up two blankets to screen her bunk. 
Adrian did not reappear that night. 


I've 


VI. 

The night went by in broken patches 
of uneasy sleep and waking. Toward 
morning Philip began to talk to him- 
self. 

“Hilda,” he said, in a louder voice. 
“Hilda!” 

She sprang up—she was lying 
dressed and half-dozing on the hard 
bunk—and went to him, imagining that 
he was calling her. The doctor was 
standing at his head, and motioned 
her back. Philip went on talking. 

“It’s awfully far away,” he mur- 
mured. “And I’m so beastly tired of 
the whole thing. And the place is so 
hot. Don’t leave me! Don't, now 
you’ve come—don’t leave me—don't! 
How beautiful you are! You know 
you’re more beautiful than you used to 
be, even.” He stopped for a moment 
with a quick-drawn breath, like a sigh, 
and then said, in a lower, more indis- 
tinct tone: “Waiting—waiting—wait- 
ing. How hot it is—open the win- 
dows.” 

Hilda looked imploringly at Ryer- 
son. . 

“He’s delirious!” she whispered. 
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He shook his head and whispered in 
answer: ‘Talking in his sleep. Re- 
sult of the shock. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing bad.” 

Philip’s eyes were closed. He mur- 
mured something with soundless lips, 
and then said, with startling distinct- 
ness: 

“Why don’t you say so, then? Why 
don’t you say so, if you don’t love me? 
Don't torture me!” 

“Oh!” cried Hilda. 

Ryerson met her look, and _ said 
abruptly: ‘Don’t be frightened—it’s 
perfectly natural,” and walked away. 
He put another log on the fire, which 
was dying down, and then went to the 
door. But he could not, without leav- 
ing the cabin, get out of ear-shot of 
that pleading, protesting voice. And 
Hilda, sitting near Philip’s bed, felt 
the tears running down her face as she 
listened, and knew that a stranger must 
perforce listen, to those broken sen- 
tences that betrayed the unconscious 
man’s mind. It was cruel that he 
should betray himself in his weakness, 
cruel that people should listen—even 
that she should hear him. And yet, 
she knew in her heart that there was 
nothing really hidden in his—nothing 
that she might not know—nothing that 
could hurt him with her, or with any 
one. She felt deeply that Philip was 
clear and honest to the depths of his 
soul. She was not afraid to hear him 
think aloud—and yet, she did fear, too, 
to see how deeply she had hurt him. 
And she trembled and shrank as he be- 
gan again. 

“Hilda, Hilda,” he repeated 
name softly over and over. 

It was all she could do to keep from 
going to him, speaking to him. It 
seemed that he must know she was in 
the room, 

“Water !’’ he said suddenly, in a fret- 
ful tone. “This heat is something aw- 
ful—you might open the car windows 
—it’s stifling——” 

Hilda went to call Ryerson, who was 
lying on fis Sunk. When Philip had 
had his drink he fell asleep again, and 
this time he was quiet. It was dawn 
now, and the wind grew so cold that 


her 
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Hilda fell 
into a deep sleep. She was exhausted 


the door had to be shut. 


from many wakeful nights and the 
strain of the last day, and she slept till 
broad daylight. 

It was a glorious light that she 
stepped out into, as she went down to 
the brook to wash. 

Philip was conscious, but very weak, 
Ryerson reported, when she came back ; 
there were no bad symptoms so far, 
and later in the day it. was probable 
that she might see him. Bill Jordan 
cooked the breakfast over a fire in the 
open, and they ate it on a flat- rock 
before the cabin door. Then the doc- 
tor went to sleep in the shelter; Jor- 
dan took the watch over the patient; 
and Hilda and Adrian found them- 
selves alone together out of doors. 
Hilda was washing dishes in a pail of 
warm water, and Adrian tried to help 
her, laying down the pipe he had just 
lit. 

“No, go on smoking,” said Hilda. 
“You can’t do anything just now.” 

Insensibly she had adopted ‘the tone 
of Ryerson and Bill Jordan toward 
him. Adrian so far had suffered this 
tone in silence. Now he revolted. 

“Look here, Hilda, you all treat me 
like a criminal!” he said fiercely. “TI 
don’t mind the others, but why should 
you be so beastly unkind? Don’t you 
suppose I’m just as uncomfortable as 
that chap in there? Don’t you sup- 
pose that if he did die—I don’t be- 
lieve he will, but if he should—wouldn’t 
it be as hard on me as on him? Of 
course, I’m to blame, but not in the 
way you punish me for. It’s a piece 
of cursed bad luck—for me as much 
as anybody.” 

He poured out the words in a 
breath; evidently they had been piling 
up in his mind during his silence. 

Hilda looked at him, the impression 
of the previous day still strong in her. 
He seemed to her somehow to have 
crumbled, disintegrated. His physical 
charm was certainly dimmed. He was 
tired, tremulous, unshaven. His grace 
and poise of freedom and _ self-com- 
mand were gone. He went on vehe- 
mently, smarting under her cold gaze: 














“I suppose I might have expected 
this injustice from you, too—from you 
especially, as you’re a woman. Only 
I didn’t expect it, and so it hurts all 


the more. You must admit that you 
are unjust.” 
“Perhaps so,” said Hilda slowly. 


“Only I really don’t see how you could 
be so—stupid. It is criminal, such stu- 
pidity !” 

“It happens to a lot of people every 
year. And I was nervous—I wouldn't 
have done it ordinarily—but I was in 
a bad nervous state—and you know 
why.” 

“Oh, then it’s really my fault, is it? 
Is that what you mean?” 

“Well, you know what I mean. I 
mean that I want you to treat me with 
some—humanity.” 

Hilda went on with her work, and 
Adrian nervously knocked the tobacco 
out of his pipe, and filled it again. 

“T think, perhaps, I have been hard 
on you,” she said gravely. “But I 
haven’t been thinking of you, Adrian, 
that’s the truth. I couldn’t. How 
could we, any of us, think of any- 
thing but him? You know he’s in 
danger.” 

“I know—I feel it as much as you 
do—only don’t make it harder for me, 
that’s all.” 

Adrian’s tone did not indicate as 
much feeling as his words; it was sul- 
len and petulant. But Hilda said more 
gently: 

“Well, I won't, if I can help it. 
And you'll do anything you can to 
help, won’t you?” 

“Of course I shall.” 

He spoke sharply, and began to walk 
up and down the open space before the 
cabin, his pipe clutched in his teeth; 
kicking at the bits of rock that cropped 
up through the thin soil, and murmur- 
ing to himself: 

“Beastly luck!” 

Hilda started to carry the pile of 
dishes indoors. He blocked her way. 

“Don’t go yet,” he begged. “I want 
to talk to you—I’ve such a lot to say 
to you.” 


“Adrian, you mustn’t hinder 


me; 
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whatever I can do, I must do, first 


of all,” she said sharply. 

“Hilda, I must talk to you. And 
I’ve got to start in a little while. I’ve 
got to go down to the inn for some 
things, as there doesn’t seem to be any- 
body else to run errands. It’s not de- 
cent of you to refuse to talk to me!” 

“IT don’t refuse.” She hesitated, 
however. “Only I don’t see what you 
can want to talk about, just now. It 
seems to me that all that concerns us 
just now is—Philip.” 

“No, it’s not all that concerns us! 
I have plenty to talk about. Come 
out here somewhere, away from the 
house.” 

“We can’t do that—something might 
be needed. Wait—I will see.” 

She went into the cabin. Bill Jor- 
dan was sitting before the fire, with his 
hat on, and one cheek propped in his 
horny hand. He cast a dolorous look 
at her, 

“Can I do anything else just now?” 
she asked, in a whisper. 

He shook his head. 

“No, ma’am, not at present, not that 
I know of.” 

“How is he?” 

“Asleep.” 

Hilda went to look at Philip. He 
seemed to be sleeping soundly... His 
breathing was barely perceptible. There 
was a slight color in his cheeks; she 
observed it with alarm, and returned 
to Jordan. 

Hilda reported that she thought 
Philip looked feverish, and asked if 
the doctor ought not to be called. With 
a mumbled apology, Bill went in to 
look at his patient. 

“Disgusting beast!” said Adrian vio- 
lently, who had come up to the door. 

“Oh, he isn’t disgusting.” Hilda 
waited anxiously at the door. In a 
moment Bill came back. 

“T think he’s all right, but we ain’t 
takin’ any chances,” he observed, and 
went to call Ryerson. 

Then there was a further painful 
wait of a quarter of an hour, before 
the doctor pronounced that there was 
a slight rise of temperature, which did 
not necessarily indicate anything 
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wrong. He looked grave, however, 
and did not go back to the shelter. 
And Hilda sat down on the flat rock 
near the cabin door, and looked at 
Adrian with large, unnaturally bright 
eyes. 

“Do you want to talk to me now?” 
she asked absently. 

“I suppose I ought to start down,” 
he said sullenly. “But before I go I 
wish inh 

He was so long silent that she finally 
asked: “Well, what, Adrian?” 

“Oh, well, can’t you see what I 
want? I want you to be a little more 
human with me! I want you to think 
of me a little. You're thinking of noth- 
ing but him. And I need it more than 
he does. I’m—I’m awfully miserable, 
Hilda.” 

He threw himself down beside the 
rock and hid his face on his arm. His 
hand touched her dress. Involuntarily 
she moved a little away. 

How unlike Adrian this was, 
thought. How unlike what had 
charmed her in him! He did deserve 
pity. But he ought not to have ap- 
pealed for it. He ought not to have 
appealed to fer, now, at this moment. 

“T know—I know you must be,” she 
said mechanically. “It must have been 
a fearful shock.” 

“Oh, it was beastly—seeing him 
there, and the blood, and all.” 

Hilda started slightly, and he looked 
up, and moved nearer to her. 

“But that’s not what’s bothering 
me,” he said, with growing excitement. 
“T couldn't help it—I’m really not re- 
sponsible—it might have happened to 
anybody. If Philip dies, they'll put me 
in jail and have an inquiry. But that’s 
a farce, of course. And it’s just as 
absurd to pretend that I am responsi- 
ble, to blame me si 

“Nobody's blaming you,” said Hilda 
coldly. 

“You are! By your manner if not 
in speech. You put me a million miles 
off. Why will you pretend that this 
thing has made no difference between 
you and me?” 

“TI don’t say that,” said Hilda. 

“No, I thought not! It has made a 
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difference. And that’s the thing that 
I’m worrying about. I don’t care a rap 
—in comparison—about Philip. I 
don’t want him to die. I’m particu- 
larly anxious that he shouldn't. I’m 
particularly anxious that he should live, 
and make it a square fight between us. 
As it is now,-he’s got the advantage 
of me. I don’t know how real it is, 
what you seem to feel, but you've 
turned against me. I wish to Heaven 
he’d shot me!” 

“How can you think about yourself 
and your own wants now, Adrian?” 
she asked, in a low voice. “Don’t you 
know he may be dying?” 

“I’m not a hypocrite. I do think 
about myself, or, rather, about you, 
whether he’s dying or not. You’ve al- 
ways been honest, Hilda. Now, hon- 
estly, honestly, does it make such a 
terrific difference to you, if he dies? 
After just the first shock, I mean? 
For you don’t love him!” 

He had seized her hand in a fierce 
grasp; and his face, his tone, and man- 
ner all expressed the intensity of his 
clutch upon her, as though he saw her 
slipping bodily from him. 

“But I do,” said Hilda, a faint color 
coming into her face. Her physical 
beauty was dim in this morning light; 
she was pale, with reddened eyelids, 
and her hair was unbecomingly done. 
But she had a strange kind of emo- 
tional radiance that gave new depth to 
her eyes and set her mouth in a fuller 
curve. 

“T don’t believe it! j 
something equally damnable! Hilda!” 

He bent and kissed her hands. She 
sprang up, furious with his lack of 
control and with this deliberate ap- 
peal, as it seemed, to what had _ be- 
longed to him in her divided feeling. 

“T hate you, Adrian!” she said, with 
passion, and rushed into the house. 


It’s pity, or 


VIL. 


The day was one of great anxiety. 
Philip was partly conscious, but so 
weak that Hilda was not allowed to be 
near him when there was any chance 
of his recognizing her. His wander- 
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“T hate you, Adrian!” she said, with passion. 


ing talk was mainly of her, and al- 
most his first conscious question was 
about her. 

“Am I much hurt? Does she know ?” 
he asked feebly. 

Toward night he seemed rather less 
restless, and finally sank into a sound 
sleep. Hilda then sat down beside his 
bed, ready to fly, however, if he showed 
signs of waking, for Ryerson had 


warned her that any mental shock or 
disturbance 


would lessen Philip’s 











chances. But he slept 
very peace- 
fully, breathing soft- 
ly and evenly, like a 
child. 


She sat leaning 
forward, her elbows 
on her knees, her 
strong chin propped 
in her hands, and 
gazed at him, mo- 
tionless for a long 


time. She was tired 
and pale; her black 
hair escaped rather 
untidily from its knot 
she looked older.than ~ 
her years, much older 
than her buoyant self 
of two days ago. 
But her brooding 
grief and. tenderness 
for the man _ before 
her, the spiritual pas- 
sion of her look, made 
her more’ moving 
even to the sense than 
she had ever. been in 
the crude conscious- 
ness of her beauty. 

She _ gazed, as 
though she could 
never have enough, at 
his face, and his dark 
hair, clipped short 
but yet making an 
effort to curl in little 
half-rings at the back 
of his neck and be- 
hind his ear. He had 
a strong, beautiful 
throat and broad 
shoulders. It was the 
strength of his body that made his 
present weakness so pathetic. It was 
power overthrown. 

And he lay there, struck by a double 
blow. His spirit was wounded as deep- 
ly as his body. Hilda felt more and 
more every moment how much she had 
wounded him. She had really not 
taken him into account. She had been 
thinking only of herself and of the 
other man. She had not even thought 
enough about Philip to be honest with 
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him. And it was this, apparently, that 
he felt almost more than anything else. 

She wondered now how she could 
so have forgotten him, forgotten what 
he had meant to her when she had 
become engaged to him and for some 
time afterward—until the last month, 
in fact. 

What was it that was drawing her 
back to him? Pity, as Adrian had 
said? No. She was feeling again 
what had in the first place drawn her 
to him—a deep spiritual charm of per- 
sonality. Now she knew that she had 
always loved Philip’s soul. It was not 
only that he was good, that he was 
deeply responsible, that he governed 
himself so as not to do harm—he might 
have been very upright without being 
charming. He might have been up- 
right and cold, and he would never 
have charmed Hilda. But he had 
charmed her in the days when he had 
ardently courted her. And she had felt 
then not only the love of his soul, but 
the man’s fire. And this she was feel- 
ing now, as she sat and looked at him. 

Why, then, had she. ceased to feel 
it? His letters, his real letters (for he 
had written her every day, sometimes 
only a hurried note in the press of 
business, ) had been full of it. He had 
not wavered nor fallen off in his love, 
his longing, for her. And even when 
he had temporarily sacrificed her to 
his mother’s need of him, though she 
had been a little hurt, she had known 
that he was sacrificing himself much 
more. And she had really loved him 
the better for that. And yet—and yet 
—all this was not enough. The reen- 
forcement of his actual physical pres- 
ence was needed. She had wanted hint, 
not his letters, not the prospect of see- 
ing him some day, not the assurance 
that he loved her. She was that sort 
of woman. 

She admitted it to herself, while the 
warmth of color that the idea had called 
up still lingered in her cheeks. Well, 
then, and Adrian? She was not going 
to deny the strength of his attraction 
for her. Why was it that this attrac- 
tion had been stronger, in a way, than 
anything she had then felt for Philip? 
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Was it perhaps for the very reason that 
she really disliked Adrian’s character? 
Was it because it was forbidden? Was 
it because she had wanted love so 
much, increasingly, that she had 
snatched at Adrian’s? She pondered, 
not sparing herself, trying to see things 
clearly. 

Her thoughts were somber, tinged 
by the uncertainty of the situation, by 
fears for Philip. But that she could 
think at all showed a certain relaxa- 
tion of the tension. She had felt this 
in Ryerson’s manner, after Philip had 
fallen asleep. Ryerson had showed 
clearly that the strain was lessened for 
him. He had smiled, and gone to lie 
down himself, for he was forced to 
save his strength in every way pos- 
sible. 

Now he came to look at his patient. 
He stood in the way of the red sun- 
light that was shining in at the low 
windows. Hilda barely noticed him, 
as he stood there motionless, evidently 
satisfied with the state of affairs. But 
at last she did look up at him and 
found him gazing at her with peculiar 
fixity. He continued to gaze at her. 
It seemed that for the first time he 
really saw her. In their first meeting 
at the inn he had been struck by her 
beauty, she knew, but ‘he had looked 
at her then indifferently, as a spec- 
tacle that did not concern him. After 
the accident, he had tolerated her as a 
mere troublesome female who must be 
borne with, but who would undoubt- 
edly make things in general worse than 
they need be. Now the frank sad- 
ness of his eyes had a wistful note. 
Hilda was vaguely aware of this change 
as she looked up at him, but she was 
not thinking of Ryerson. 

A slight movement drew her atten- 
tion to Philip. His eves were open 
and fixed upon her. She rose and 
went quickly out past the screen. Ry- 
erson took her place. 

“Well, how are you now?’ 
him ask, in an easy manner. 

“Oh, pretty bum, thanks,” 
drawled. 

“Feel as if you’d been pulled through 
a knot-hole, eh? Or knocked down, 
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Philip 
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and walked over by a big stag—ever 
have that experience'—or hugged by 
a grizzly? Well, I guess you're feel- 
ing better than you did.” 

“Oh, yes. I'd like a drink, though.” 

“What’ll you take—high-ball or 
horse’s neck? Or how would some 
chicken broth strike you for a change?” 

Ryerson got up, when Philip said 
abruptly : 

“T suppose I was dreaming just now, 
wasn’t I? There’s no one here?” 

“Nobody but me and Bill Jordan and 
your interesting cousin.” 

“What’s the use of lying? 
I saw her.” 

Ryerson came out to get the broth, 
and called: “Oh, Bill, come here, will 
“you?” 

Bill was not within hearing. Hilda 
understood, and went noiselessly to- 
ward the door. But Philip’s weak voice 
stopped her. 

“T tell you I saw her. I know she’s 
here. What’s the use of trying to fool 
me? Hilda!” 

“Now, see here,” said Ryerson. 
“You’re right, she is here. You be- 
have yourself and keep quiet, and when 
we get you fixed up a bit you can see 
her.” 

He nodded to Hilda, with a smile, 
and she went out, her heart beating 
fast with joy. He was much better— 
and to-morrow would be the third 
day! 

Bill Jordan was constructing a log 
cabin in miniature on the slope above 
the house. He dropped his saw and 
came at Hilda’s call, removing his pipe 
from his mouth to say, with a nod to- 
ward the unfinished work: “We 
thought you’d better have a little place 
to yourself. Safe enough in daytime.” 

“How long will he have to stay 
here, do you think?” asked Hilda. 

“Ten days, the doc said, if he gets 
on all right. It’s pretty rough for you, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh!” Hilda laughed. 

It was partly for the sake of laugh- 
ing, because her heart had been light- 
ened. But the idea that she could 
mind the “roughness” of the place 
seemed to her strangely absurd. Up 
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to this time she would not have minded 
in the least what her surroundings 
were. Now that she was able to notice 
them a little, she liked them. 

She went up the slope, through the 
trees, to the little cabin that was be- 
ing built for her. It was near sun- 
set now—the sun sank early below this. 
mountain cleft. From where Hilda 
stood she_ could look through a clear- 
ing down the mountain slope. At a 
distance rose another peak, much high- 
er than this one; its sides deep in 
purple shadow, its crest white with 
snow and still glittering in sunlight. 

It all seemed utterly remote from 
the world, and this suited perfectly her 
mood. Since all was going well with 
Philip, what better place could there 
be? 

She sat down on a log and looked 
at the cabin roof, the chimney from 
which sweet wood smoke rose, the 
lighted windows, across which shadows 
came and went. Vaguely she was aware 
that she heard the rhythmic sound 
of ax blows at a little distance in the 
wood. They ceased. Then a man came 
toward her, half-dragging, half-roll- 
ing a small tree, stripped of its 
branches. It was Adrian. With the 
collar of his flannel shirt open at the 
neck, sleeves rolled above his elbows, 
his black hair roughened above his 
moist brow, he came upon her sudden- 
ly like a young wood god. Curiously 
his physical equilibrium had returned 
to him; she was more than ever aware, 
as she looked at him, of his beauty. 

She had not seen him since the 
morning. He had gone down to the 
inn, with the bronco, and then had 
hired a man and established a regular 
channel of communication between the 
inn and the lodge. The man had re- 
turned with supplies and a note from 
Mrs. Lovell. She was no longer alone, 
it seemed. The news of the accident 
had spread fast, and Priscilla had 
rushed up to the valley and would 
come to Hilda, if permitted. Hilda had 
sent word by return of the messenger 
that things were well as they were. 

Then, later in the afternoon, Adrian 
had come back, apparently rested and 
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refreshed in body at least. As Hilda 
saw him now he seemed perfectly him- 
self. 

“He’s awake,” she 
gravely, ‘‘and much better. 
him in a few. minutes.” 

“Good,” said Adrian abruptly. He 
sat down on the log and wiped his 
brow. “I suppose I’m almost as glad 
as you are,” he added. 

Hilda looked at him, absorbed by an 
idea which suddenly struck her. Sup- 
posing it had been possible for Adrian 
to do that thing of purpose? She 
knew it was not. Adrian was not a 
violent man. He had none of the 
primeval emotions of the wood god. 
He might be morally willing to push a 
troublesome human being out of his 
path, but he would not shed that be- 
ing’s blood—warm, red, unpleasant 
blood—for any consideration. She 
smiled oddly as she thought this, and 
Adrian resented her smile. 

“You mean I’m not as glad?” he 
said. ‘You must think me a curious 
specimen. Do you think I wanted to 
murder the fellow?” 

“No,” murmured Hilda. 

“T’d give anything if this hadn’t 
happened. Do you think I can’t see 
what a difference it’s made? But why, 
Hilda, why?” 

He frowned, and the straight-knit 
brows gave an almost fierce intensity 
to his light-gray eyes. 

“Why?” she repeated dreamily. 

“You seem half asleep. Hilda, you 
must be tired out. This is no place for 
you. Now that he’s out of danger, 
you'd better go back to the inn. You 
can see he’s well taken care of—you’re 
not needed.” 

Hilda shook her head vaguely. She 
was feeling strangely happy and sad at 
the same moment, strangely tremulous 
and moved, near to tears. She began 
to realize that she was terribly tired. 

Some one waved to her from the 
cabin door; she ran down the slope, 
without further word to Adrian. Ry- 
erson met her on the threshold. 

“Mind you, don’t let him talk much 
or get excited,” he said, in a low voice. 

Philip seemed to her all eyes, as she 
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went and sat down beside him. She 
put her hand on his, and bent and 
kissed his cheek where the dark stubble 
was pricking through. He smiled. 

“You shouldn’t have come,” he said 
weakly. 

“Shouldn’t I?” she said. 

She was conscious herself of the un- 
due emotion that thrilled in her voice. 
She wanted to burst into tears, and 
did not dare speak till she could con- 
trol herself; so she kissed him again. 
This seemed to please Philip as well. 
He looked at her in wistful delight; 
and yet with a strange humble pro- 
test in his eyes. 

“I’m all right now,” he said, almost 
apologetically. 

His eyes begged her not to pity him 
too much. 

“Yes, I know,” she said tremulously. 
“You mustn’t talk now, you know.” 

She felt suddenly that she could not 
talk, either; and she bent and laid her 
cheek against his, hiding her eyes 
against his pillow, and there she be- 
gan to weep a little. The tears rolled 
down against Philip’s cheek, and he 
tried feebly to move. 

“Hilda! Poor girl!” he cried. 
all right now, you know!” 

“Yes,” she gasped, furious with her- 
self, trying desperately to control her- 
self. And she turned her face and 
kissed him again. 

“Hilda, dearest,” he whispered. 

He seemed to be trying weakly to 
draw away from her. 

“T’m such an unpleasant beggar just 
now,” he murmured deprecatingly. 

For a moment longer she clung to 
him. But he was trying to draw away 
from her. She felt it, and sat up. His 
eyes, sad, tender, appealing, begged her 
not to pity him, not to let this unfortu- 
nate happening affect her too much. 
His haggard face warned her not to 
yield to her almost overmastering emo- 
tion, her desire to prove to him that all 
must be well between them. She 
crushed it down; dried her eyes and 
smiled tragically at him. 

“You’re a dear,” she assured 
caressingly. 
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Philip smiled, too, quite gaily. 
“So Adrian thought,” he whispered. 


VIII. 


The prohibition of talk made that 
first interview very trying. They had 
so much to say! Hilda would fain 
have expressed herself in caresses, but 
she felt a painful barrier in Philip’s 
manner. 

She was not allowed to stay with 
him long, and she left him much dis- 
turbed. That night Philip talked in- 


to say, and must save himself. He was 
very pale; his eyes gleamed with sup- 
pressed feeling. She was rather fright- 
ened as she saw his excitement. 

“Do you know what I’ve been think- 
ing, Hilda?” he said at once. “I’ve 
thought of you all the time I’ve been 
lying here—all the time. And I’ve 
wished I could marry you at once—so 
that—if I died—there would be some 
one to look after you. My father could 
do it better then BF 

She interrupted him. 

“Yes, let it be so—let us be married 
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His eyes 


cessantly in his sleep; and in the morn- 
ing Ryerson was much out of humor. 
Hilda had begged to be allowed to help 
take care of Philip, but the doctor re- 
fused her bluntly, and asked her to 
stay out of the cabin till he sent for 
her. Philip, it appeared, insisted on 
talking to her without restrictions some 
time that day; and Ryerson appeared 
to think that yielding involved less 
wear and tear to his patient than re- 
fusing. He yielded grudgingly, but 
Philip had his way. 

He was looking stronger, Hilda 
thought, when she was allowed to go 
to him; but he spoke in barely audible 
tones, as though he had a great deal 


begged her not to pity him too much. 


now! Then I can take care of you; 
they can’t send me away! But you’re 
much better, you know, now i 

He moved his head with sad impa- 
tience. 

“YVes—listen, Hilda. I said I had 
wished it, but I don’t really. Listen, 
let me tell you why. If you married 
me now, and if I died, it might stand 
between you and Adrian. Do you see? 
And if I didn’t die, I should stand be- 
tween you. And that mustn’t be. You 
must be perfectly free—you are now. 
You mustn’t let this influence you. 
That’s what I’m afraid of.” 

She tried to speak, but he went on 
rapidly, with an imploring look: 
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“That frightens me, Hilda! I’ve 
seen it coming—and I couldn’t bear 
that! I can bear anything else. I can 
bear to have him take you, if you love 
him—and I think you do. But you 
mustn’t think of me—not in that way. 
I don’t think I’m a weakling, Hilda. 
You mustn’t treat me like one. You 
mustn’t sacrifice yourself to me. That’s 
what I’ve been wanting to say to you. 
This doesn’t make any real difference, 
you know. I think I shall get well very 
quickly. I did think I was going to 
die at first, and I rather hoped I would 
—just for myself. But then I knew 
that would hurt you, poor girl! You 
mustn’t pity me, Hilda! I shall get 
over this. You can see, can’t you, that 
it would be only cruelty to let this 
make any difference? You must be 
honest, Hilda! You must be honest to 
both of us. And as soon as you know, 
tell me. I can bear anything, Hilda, 
except to think you aren’t being honest 
with me; that you’re trying to spare 
me—trying to love me, when you really 
love another man!” 

He had tried to raise himself, and 
now sank back with a moan, quite ex- 
hausted. 

Hifda put her hand on his arm, 
bending her beautiful, agitated face 
over him. 

“Now listen, Philip!” she implored, 
in her turn. “I want to tell you every- 
thing. I’ve been wanting to tell you all 
the time, but I was uncertain. That’s 
the reason I kept silent, but I can see 
now that I ought to have told you that. 
But you could see, without my telling 
you. And yet you couldn’t understand 
me—my -feeling—you don’t now. Of 
course you can’t. I can see that. I 
didn’t know myself—till just lately. 
But now I know! When I thought 
you were in danger——” 

“Ah, is it that, then?” he sighed. 

“Listen, listen! It was like a flash 
of light in the darkness; it showed me 
that I couldn’t lose you; it showed me 
what I really cared for; and yet I 
knew it all the time, in a way; and it 
was that that made me so miserable.” 

“You did love him, then,” said 
Philip faintly. 
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“Oh, I don’t know. I did care for 
him, in a way. He had—he has—a 
strong attraction for me. He interests 
me. But that’s all.” 

“That’s a good deal, Hilda. 
—he tried to take you.” 

“Yes, he did try.” 

“I don’t blame him,’ Philip said 
painfully. “I ought not to have left 
you alone.” 

Hilda flushed deeply under Philip's 
eyes—deeply piercing as they were, 
though full of feeling, too. 

“Am I so weak as that?” she whis- 
pered. 

“TI don’t know that it is weakness. 
You are full of life, Hilda; full of de- 
sire for life. .And you never were 
much in love with me. It’s all natural 
enough.” 

“Ah, don’t speak so! Philip, I shall 
love you all the more for this!” 

She leaned forward to kiss him, but , 
the look in his eyes stopped her. 

“Who knows, Hilda? You may re- 
gret. You owe nothing to duty, re- 
member; nothing to convention, noth- 
ing to me. Your own feeling is all.” 

“T know it. I didn’t think of you, 
Philip, or the other things. Yes, I did, 
too, a little; but I knew that if I had 
really wanted to go with Adrian I 
would have gone. Even at the last 
minute, no matter who was hurt—I 
would have gone! But I didn’t want 
to. You won’t make me go, if I don’t 
really want to, will you?” 

“But you didn’t want me. It was 
only that vou didn’t want him enough. 
And you said you still cared for him.” 

“T do, I do want you! And it’s not 
that I care for him. But he has a kind 
of attraction for me. It was that that 
I felt all along. But I didn’t love him. 
I do love you, Philip.” 

“But you didn’t love me then—when 
he was making love to you—when I 
was away—lI’m not reproaching you!” 
he added quickly. “It’s my fault. _I 
might have known that I’d have to 
work to keep you.” 

“It’s true,” she said, looking with a 
wide gaze at the brown wall beyond 
him. “It’s true I didn’t love .you—for 


And he 
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a time. It seemed to grow dim, to 
fade away. Why weren't you here?” 

“Ah, why wasn’t I?” he said, with a 
groan. 

“Yes, I forgot you—for a time,” she 
went on, as though in reverie. “And 
yet you were writing me all the while. 
] knew you loved me. I can’t explain 
it. But I know—I know that I love 
you all the more for this.” 

Philip faintly shook his head. 

“You like me,” he murmured. “But 
you don’t care for me as you did—for 
him.” 

For the first time she saw in his 
face, in his eyes, the flame of jealousy ; 
of physical hate. It shocked her; 
moved her with a tremendous delight. 

“Philip! she whispered; and bowed 


, 


her face against his shoulder. He was 
trembling. 
“That’s what I want, don’t you 


know?” he gasped. “I want you to 
‘love me—not to give any one else any 
feeling that you can’t give me—to give 
me all, and more than all. I shall never 
be satisfied with less than that; I know 
it now—and you must know it, too. If 
you can’t love me so much, go away 
now, Hilda; don’t try for it; don’t 
doubt about it. If you’re not sure now, 
go away, leave me—for I can’t bear to 
see you again; I can’t bear it any long- 
er! 

He was trembling violently. 

“Philip, don’t; be quiet!” she im- 
plored. 

His free arm went round her shoul- 
ders, held her in a passionate embrace, 
and she kissed him on the mouth. 

“If you come back now you'll never 
get away from me again,” he said 
fiercely. 

Hilda could not speak; she had put 
all her meaning into that kiss. She hid 
her face again on his breast and clung 
to him, feeling the wild beating of his 
heart, knowing that she ought to tear 
herself away from him; knowing, 
above all, that she was happy. 

It was Ryerson that sent her away. 
She walked out of the cabin with head 
erect, her face ablaze with color and 
light, her eyes full of joy, her lips half- 

parted and warm. 
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And she met Adrian just outside the 
door. 

They stood and looked at one an- 
other. Rather, Adrian looked at Hilda. 
She barely saw him. 

“He’s much better,” she said joyous- 
ly. “He seems quite—quite himself.”’ 

Adrian said nothing. His eyes, in- 
tently observant, studied Hilda’s face. 

“Adrian! You are glad, aren’t 
you?” 

“Certainly I am,” he said coldly. 

And now she looked at him, and saw 
the miles of distance she had traveled 
away from him. That look on his face 
—that cold repression, that almost 
sneering aloofness—that meant only 
that he felt it, too; the distance,- her 
flight, her escape from him. And that 
look he must always wear for her; it 
flashed on her suddenly with a pang. 
There could be no half-measures with 
him, either. If she was not to be his, 
if she had turned from him, that was 
how he must look at her. She had 
wanted to be fair to them both. Per- 
haps she had really wanted them both 
to love her, impossible as it seemed. It 
was impossible to be fair to both. She 
was false now to the promise she had 
seemed to hold out to Adrian. And he 
was leaving her. In silence she met 
his gaze for a long moment, bent her 
head, and went on among the trees, 
deep now in shadow. 

When she came back to the cabin, 
Adrian was gone. 

Ryerson met her at the door, and 
asked her to stay outside, by the fire 
Bill Jordan had built beside the rock. 
Philip, he said, was going to have a 
bad _ night. 

“T told you not to excite him!” he 
said irritably. 

“Oh, is he worse? 
help it,” faltered Hilda. 
couldn’t—he would talk!” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” Ryerson 
glared at her implacably, and added, 
with conviction: “It’s such women as 


But I couldn’t 
“Indeed I 


you that kill men.” 

Hilda, half-stunned by his words and 
manner, waited in suspense till he chose 
to come out, with his hat on and over- 
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coat turned up about his ears, to eat a 
bit of supper beside the fire. 

“He isn’t much worse?” she begged 
miserably. 

“Oh, he’ll be delirious for awhile,” 
growled Ryerson. 

She started up. 

“Now sit down! You can’t do any- 
thing. I suppose it couldn’t be helped.” 

“But—will it hurt him much? Oh, 
do tell me exactly!” she cried. 

“He'll be weaker for it to-morrow. 
I suppose that’s all.” 

Ryerson seemed to concede this re- 
luctantly. Then as she sat staring at 
him his manner suddenly changed. 

“Don’t look like that. It isn’t so bad. 
I don’t think it’ll make any serious dif- 
ference—just a day or so longer to 
keep him quiet,” he said. “I dare say 
you couldn’t help it.” 

Hilda’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Now, don’t cry! I didn’t mean to 
be rough. But—you know he 
hesitated; and his worn, hollow young 
face softened oddly as he looked at her. 
“T’ve really taken this thing very seri- 
ously. It would hit me hard if any- 
thing went wrong—if he didn’t get on 
as well as possible.” 

Hilda for a moment forgot her own 
feelings in the perception of his; the 
interest of this personal revelation. 

“Why?” she asked, fascinated by the 
glow of his eyes as he leaned toward 
her in the firelight. 

“Don’t you see? 
him, or for you. 





It isn’t so much for 
Can’t you see why 


it’s meant such a lot to me—this chance 
to do one more thing before I—go 
out?” 

Hilda caught her breath. 
she said. 

He drew back. 


“T do see,” 


“That’s it,” he said, 
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almost indifferently. “So don’t any of 
you try to thank me. You can see now 
that sort of thing would be superflu- 
ous.” He seemed quite his usual 
crusty self by now. And yet not quite. 
For before he went back into the cabin 
he said to Hilda abruptly: 

“TI told you a little while ago that 
you were the sort of woman that kills 
men. It’s true. But also you’re the 
sort that—makes us live.” 

He left her with those words. 

She sat a long time beside the fire. 
Bill Jordan brought her out some 
wraps, and gave her a cup of hot cof- 
fee. Later he announced that Philip 
was quieter, and that Ryerson had said 
she might come in now if she wanted 
sleep. She shook her head. Then he 
came out to say that Philip had finally 
fallen asleep. The tears rolled down 
her cheeks at that. 

“Now, don’t you worry,” he said ear- 
nestly. “That chap Ryerson likes to 
scare people, but your man’s all right. 
You'll see in the morning. He got a 
bit shaken up by talking, but it ain’t 
going to hurt him. Don’t you worry!” 

Hilda smiled and nodded. One 
homely phrase of Bill’s had warmed 
her heart. “Your man’’—she liked it! 
She said it over to herself as she sat 
by the fire; now looking into its wind- 
blown blaze, now into the black depths 
of the wood, now up at the sky—clear, 
deep, full of stars. Vaguely she felt 
the power of the night, the infinite 
suggestion of all the natural beauty 
about her. It tuned with the exalta- 
tion of her mood. She loved it all. 
And love burned in her like a fire—like 
the steady fire of the stars, and the red, 
flickering, wind-blown flame _ beside 
her! 

















T is recorded of certain bees who had 
an opportunity of making acquaint- 
ance with alcohol in the form of 

fermented honey that they partook 
greedily thereof, and thereafter dis- 
played the symptoms of excitement and 
loss of equilibrium, only too often ex- 
hibited by creatures whose nervous or- 
ganization is even higher than that of 
the bee. But it is further recorded that 
no amount of temptation, persuasion, 
nor yet starvation would induce those 
bees again to make adventure with the 
honeyed poison. 

Very different is the case with man. 
In all times and places he has been sus- 
ceptible to the charm of drugs that 
markedly » affect the nervous system 
—drugs of a very definite class. Be- 
vond a doubt, the fundamental fact of 
the human mind upon which the charm 
of these drugs depends is the fact of 
self-consciousness, the power of “‘look- 
ing before and after,” which we have 
already seen to be the first condition of 
worry. All animals less than man live 
in and for the present. They may make 
, apparent calculation for the future, but 
this is subconscious or instinctive—not 
rational. We may say that nervine 
drugs have no particular purpose or 
use except for the self-conscious be- 
ing—man, whose attitude toward them 
markedly contrasts with that of the 
bees whom I have cited. 

It is certain that men have used al- 
cohol whenever and wherever they 
have been able to make it, and that the 
alcoholic strength of the liquids they 
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have consumed has been limited mere- 
ly by their chemical knowledge.. There 
is clear evidence that alcohol was ex- 
tensively used in Egvpt six or eight 
thousand years ago. In these days it 
has found certain rivals, some of them 
of very great importance for us. In 
addition to the drugs which properly 
belong to the same class as alcohol, 
there is at least one powerful drug, of 
unique properties, which is the active 
principle of tea and coffee, and is daily 
consumed in all but incredible quanti- 
ties in every part of the world where it 
can be obtained. These various drugs 
must carefully be considered in the 
course of our study of worry. 

They must be considered because 
their charm, as we have seen, is for 
man—the worrying animal—alone, and 
because it is their influence upon the 
mind that constitutes their value and 
their charm. If to alcohol and to the 
caffein of tea and coffee we add the 
nicotin of tobacco and the morphin of 
opium we find ourselves faced with a 
series of substances which are daily em- 
ployed by the overwhelming majority 
of human beings, and which, though 
they are not foods, nor in any way nec- 
essary to life, play a very large part 
indeed in modifying the state of men’s 
minds and tempers and actions—which 
are, after all, the only interesting things 
in the whole world. 

Now, if man were no more mentally 
than even such a wonderful creature 
as the bee, these drugs, I think it is 
safe to say, would have no more 
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charm for him than for the bee. But 
man is a reflecting mind; he can and 
does conjure up the past and anticipate 
the future; and in both cases there is 
the constant risk that his so doing 
will arouse unpleasant emotions—in a 
word, that he will worry about the past 
or the future or both. As long as man 
is man he will continue to live less in 
the present than out of the present. 
Now, the drugs which man employs 
so largely have been welcomed by him 
not on any theoretical or economic 
grounds, but simply and solely because 
he finds that they exercise an influ- 
ence, which he rightly or wrongly wel- 
comes, upon the emotional tone of his 
mind. ‘Every one is familiar with the 
famous German student’s drinking song 
for a bass voice, the substance of which 
is the statement that every kind of fear 
and care and worry vanishes while 
“drinking, drinking, drinking.” There 
you have the facts in a nutshell. 
There are scores and scores*of drugs 
which exercise marked properties upon 
the muscles, the nerve ends, the glands, 
the heart, the lungs, and all the other 
tissues and organs of the body. There 
are hosts of drugs which markedly af- 
fect, in various ways, the lower levels 
of the nervous system. But survey 
mankind from the dawn of civilization 
till to-day, and from China to Peru you 
will not find that any of these drugs has 
taken a place in his life. The drugs 
which he wants and has taken good 
care to obtain are those which affect 
consciousness—those which modify the 
emotional tone of his mind, those which 
banish care and drown sorrow, those 
which give him what he values more 
than any other thing that can be 
named, the organic sense of well-being, 
with which life is worth living, and 
without which life is worthless. 
After what has already been said, 
the reader will not expect me to launch 
into a general denunciation of all these 
drugs. Some may say that it is not 
consonant with human dignity to drink 
alcohol, smoke tobacco and opium, or 
sip tea; man should be above the need 
of modifying his consciousness by these 
artificial means. This argument may 
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be supported by the general conviction 
that the use of these drugs has always 
worked and still works a great deal of 
harm. But, on the other hand, many 
considerations may be urged and must 
here be detailed. In the first place, it is 
certain beyond certainty, that neither 
denunciation nor warning nor legis- 
lation nor any other measures whatever 
will wean mankind as a whole from its 
addiction to one or other of these 
drugs. Wherever and whenever they 
have been obtainable they have been 
used. They are more easily obtained 
to-day than ever before, and more 
widely used than ever before. The 
reasonable argument would seem to be 
that they must serve some human pur- 
pose. If their effects were noxious in 
all respects, they would scarcely have 
been heard of. The fact of their em- 
ployment, universal as it is, constitutes 
a proof of the fact that men find—or 
seem to find—them more or less use- 
ful. 

Perhaps, then, it will be better for 
us to recognize these facts, and to ask 
ourselves whether it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between one of these drugs 
and another, to discover whether there 
is any which is wholly useful, or, at 
any rate, to arrange them in some sort 
of scale which will indicate the propor- 
tions between the good and the evil 
that they accomplish. 

And, first of all, let us ask ourselves 
exactly what it is that they do. The 
word commonly applied to these drugs’ 
is stimulants; and it is unquestionably 
true that, for many purposes and on 
many occasions, men welcome sub- 
stances which increase the rapidity of 
their vital processes. Such substances 
are conspicuously contained in many 
articles of diet; but when we come to 
consider the leading case of alcohol we 
shall find that the common belief re- 
quires criticism. 

Alcohol is commonly spoken and 
thought of as a stimulant, and we 
know, of course, that the first result 
of its action is to cause an increased 
rapidity of the pulse, an increased ac- 
tivity of many glands, and a very defi- 
nite degree of mental excitement. In 











these respects alcohol is strictly com- 
parable with opium, which plays a cor- 
responding part in the life of an enor- 
mous section of mankind. It may be 
said, in general, that a race employs 
either alcohol or opium—but not both, 
for both are not needed. Whether the 
one or the other be used, however, it 
is not long before the stage of stimula- 
tion or excitement gives place to one 
which is distinguished by precisely op- 
posite characteristics. The tide of life 
now flows more slowly, the various 
physical functions are depressed, the 
mind becomes less active, and, if a suffi- 
ciency of either drug has been taken, 
sleep or unconsciousness ensues. If the 
dose be well calculated, this last stage 
may not be quickly reached, but the 
subject will remain for a long period in 
a state which indicates that he has taken 
a sedative and not a stimulant. 

Now, no man takes a sedative in or- 
der that his pulse may beat more slow- 
ly, or in order that the number of his 
respirations per minute may be _ re- 
duced. He takes a sedative in order 
that he may attain that particular state 
of mind which it is the characteristic 
of a sedative to produce. Undoubtedly 
alcohol may be ,taken at times for its 
supposed stimulant effect upon the 
powers of work, but it is indisputable 
that the cause which has led alcohol and 
opium to play their part in human life 
is their power of producing peace of 


mind. That is why I must consider 
them here. 
What men want in all times and 


places is happiness—conscious and self- 
conscious happiness. Yet, because they 
are men, able to look before and after, 
this state which they desire is constant- 
ly threatened by the presence of re- 
grets, fears and cares, depression and 
apprehension—in a word, by worry. 
It has long since been discovered that 
alcohol and opium are antagonistic to 
worry. Never yet was the unhappy 
state of mind that would not yield to 
an adequate dose of one or other of 
them. I submit, then, that there is a 


very grave and very stupid fallacy in 
the common conception of alcohol in 
the West or opium in the East as stim- 
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ulants. They are taken and used not 
as stimulants but-as sedatives. 

In order to clear up our views on 
this subject, it is mecessary to see 
whether they are in accord with what 
is actually known concerning the ac- 
tions of these drugs on the body. Now, 
it has been demonstrated in the case of 
both of them that their stimulation of 
the body is, so to speak, preliminary 
and accidental, and that a depression or 
soothing or sedation of the bodily func- 
tions, and with them the mental func- 
tions, is their essential character. As 
every one knows, opium is very largely 
used in medicine; more especially now- 
adays in the form of its chief active 
principle—morphia. But no _ doctor 
thinks of morphia as a stimulant or 
uses it as a stimulant. The doctor is 
aware of its preliminary stimulant ac- 
tion, and takes measures to alleviate or 
obliterate that action in order that he 
may obtain the sedative action which 
is the true character of the drug and 
which he desires. 

Extremely significant but yet un- 
known to the public in general are the 
similar facts in regard to alcohol. It 
is a substance of paradoxes; in gen- 
eral, what it does is just the reverse 
of what it seems to do. It is still called 
a stimulant, as it was half a century 
ago. At that time not only was it 
called a stimulant but it was widely 
used as a stimulant by doctors. It was 
supposed to increase vital activity in all 
directions, and was used as an aid to 
the body in its fight against disease of 
all kinds. But in these days of scien- 
tific medicine our whole conception of 
alcohol has changed. 

As we have already seen, the public 
speaks of it as a stimulant but, in point 
of fact, uses it as a sedative—uses: it 
because it is able to calm the worrying 
mind, to banish care, and to bring 
peace. Similarly, nowadays, the most 
scientific physicians both speak of al- 
cohol and use it as a sedative. They 
find, for instance, that when the body 
temperature tends to become too high 
in consequence of the excessive activi- 
ty of the vital processes, alcohol may 
be of use—for it lowers the tempera- 
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ture. Similarly, it may produce sleep, 
both in fever and at-other times. True, 
like many other sedatives, it causes a 
period of preliminary excitement, but 
that must be shortened or neutralized 
as far as possible. 

If now we turn to the fundamental 
chemistry of alcohol and opium, we 
find that it confirms my doctrines as 
to the true character of these drugs 
and as to the true explanation of their 
universal employment. The _ funda- 
mental fact of the chemistry of the 
body is the fact of burning, combus- 
tion, or oxidation. The more rapidly 
we burn, the more rapidly we live. 
Both alcohol and opium have _ been 
proved to interfere with oxidation or 
combustion in the body. They mark- 
edly retard the rate at which the oxy- 
gen we take in from the air is com- 
bined with the tissues. In the midst 
of the confusion which reigns as to 
the classification of drugs, it seems to 
me that we have here a fundamental, 
chemical distinction. The drug whose 
net result is to increase the rate at 
which we burn away is essentially a 
stimulant; the drug whose net result 
is to diminish the rate at which we burn 
away is essentially a sedative. For con- 
venience, we may apply the term 
pseudo-stimulant to those sedatives, 
such as alcohol, opium, or morphia, 
which display a preliminary transient 
stage of stimulation. 

Ere we conclude, it will be necessary 
to pronounce judgment upon these sub- 
stances and the recent additions to the 
same group. But before doing so, we 
must consider the case of caffein (or 
thein) which is the active principle of 
tea and coffee, as also of the cola-nut 
and Paraguay tea or maté and of some 
other substances which are similarly 
employed in various parts of the world: 

The importance of the subject may 
be suggested by the fact that of tea 
alone there is consumed in _ Great 
3ritain about four million gallons every 
day. Consider that an ordinary cup of 
tea contains about a grain’ of caffein, 
and then calculate how many millions 
of grains of this potent alkaloid daily 
enter into the blood of the British peo- 
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ple. To this add all the caffein con- 
tained in coffee, and it will be evident 
that the subject is of some practical in- 
terest. 

Now, the contrast between alcohol 
and caffein very soon suffices to show 
how foolishly the word stimulant is 
commonly employed. Caffein is a true 
stimulant and has no other action. It 
has been proved to increase the amount 
of combustion in the body, and in 
whatever dose it be taken it tends to 
raise the temperature. Its truly stimu- 
lant action is still more conspicuous if 
we consider the mind—and mind is the 
only important matter. The larger the 
dose of opium or alcohol that be taken 
the more certainly and rapidly will you 
sleep; the larger the dose of this true 
stimulant that be taken the more cer- 
tainly and persistently will you keep 
awake. About fifteen grains of caf- 
fein will entirely abolish both the de- 
sire for, and the possibility of, sleep 
for a whole night and longer, and will 
make it possible to do hard, intellectual 
work at high speed and of the best 
quality possible for the brain in ques- 


tion, during the hours which sleep 
would otherwise have _ certainly 
claimed. 


These facts will abundantly suffice to 
show how superficial and stupid is the 
common application of the same term 
“stimulant” to drugs so profoundly 
contrasted as alcohol and opium on the 
one hand and caffein on the other. I 
am tempted to go much further into 
this question because the distinction 
which I have demonstrated is not rec- 
ognized even in text-books that deal 
with these subjects. And yet it is a 
fundamental one. 

What could well be more absurd 
than to apply one and the same name, 
on the one hand, to drugs which, in 
sufficient doses, will infallibly arrest 
consciousness, even in cases of great 
bodily pain or of violent mental ex- 
citement or both; and, on the other 
hand, to a drug which, in adequate 
doses, will infallibly prevent that nor- 
maf recurrence of unconsciousness 
which we call sleep? Obviously, there 
is no word that can possibly include 














both sets of drugs—unless it be the 
word antagonists. 

Of nicotin, the active principle of 
tobacco, it is unfortunately impossible 
to speak in any such dogmatic fashion. 
The statements I have made regarding 
opium, alcohol, and caffein are scien- 
tific facts, admitted and recognized by 
all competent students. There is no 
dispute about them—a_ circumstance 
which makes it the more remarkable, 
perhaps, that the radical opposition be- 
tween the sets of facts in the two cases 
is so commonly ignored. But nicotin 
appears to act in various fashions upon 
various persons. For some it appears 
to be a stimulant, for others a sedative, 
and the individual differences have not 
yet been explained. In passing, then, 
to consider those questions for which 
all that has been said hitherto is mere- 
ly preparation, we shall find that it is 
impossible to lay down the law as might 
be desired. 

These questions, of course, are con- 
cerned with the actual as distinguished 
from the apparent value of the repre- 
sentative drugs which have been con- 
sidered. Here is this great fact of 
worry, fear, regret, apprehension, and 
grief, which constantly attends upon or 
threatens the mind of man, and against 
which these and many other drugs are 
known to operate. Is their use worth 
while ? 


Now, if the reader remembers or be- | 


lieves nothing else whatever that I say 
here on this subject, or that I have 
said or may say on any other subject 
anywhere else, I beseech him at least 
to believe this: The habitual use of 
sedatives—such as alcohol, opium, mor- 
phia, sulfonal, trional, veronal, paral- 
dehyde, chloral, and their allies—is to 
be condemned without qualification as 
false in principle and fatal in result. 
It is true that these drugs will one 
and all relieve worry, banish care, and 
procure peace of mind, but it is as true 
that the worry, the care, and the dis- 
peace will return, bringing seven devils 
with them, and that the latter end of 
the man who uses them for this pur- 
pose is not peace. They are false 
friends. For every unit of mental un- 
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rest that they remove they will inevita- 
bly create many such units. They are 
false in principle because they make no 
attack whatever upon the cause of the 
worry. 

The cause may be ill health—these 
drugs will most assuredly aggravate it. 
The cause may be overwork—these 
drugs will most assuredly lessen the 
power of work. The cquse may be the 
loss of the organic sense of well-being, 
which is the first and only condition of 
bodily and mental happiness—these 
drugs will, for the time, by their seda- 
tive action, arrest those internal sensa- 
tions which are found displeasing, and 
make men into pessimists; but the af- 
ter results of their action is invariably 
to cause these sensations to return more 
abundantly than ever, demanding a 
larger and an accelerated second dose 
of the drug. 

Worry is curable because it has 
causes which are removable. In all 
ages and places the chief cure adopted 
by men has been the use of these 
sedatives, which are no cure, because 
they do not begin to remove the causes 
of worry. They merely drown or sub- 
merge the worry for a time—as ill 
weeds may be submerged with water. 
But when the drug or the water has 
passed away, the ill weeds are found 
to have grown apace. 

In Western countries generally, al- 
cohol is at once the commonest cure 
for worry and among the most potent 
causes of worry. It is not my concern 
here to speak in detail of the effect of 
this and similar drugs upon character, 
upon the ability to work, or even upon 
physical health—except in so far as 
these influence the state of the mind. 
The great fact is that, ignoring all ex- 
ternal considerations and directing our 
attention solely to the actions of these 
drugs upon the body and the mind, we 
find that their sedative action upon 
worry is such as to be invariably and 
necessarily followed by bodily and men- 
tal changes of which the product is 
worry multiplied manifold. 

If my condemnation of the use of 
these drugs, in ministering to the mind 
diseased or distressed, be less unquali- 
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fied or less vigorous than it might be, 
the cause is to be found not in my es- 
timate of the facts, but in my defective 
power of expressing that estimate. I 
accuse these drugs as irreconcilable foes 
of human happiness; so essentially de- 
testable that their masquerade as 
friends of man can scarcely make one 
detest them more. 

Let us turn now from the sedatives 
to the stimulants—the terms being used 
not in the common unscientific, but in 
the uncommon scientific, sense. Must 
caffein, as represented by tea and 
coffee, fall under a like condemnation ? 
This would be somewhat paradoxical if 
it were so, because we have already 
seen that these two groups of drugs 
are essentially opposed in their physi- 
ological properties. 

The sedatives we have condemned 
because they do nothing for the life 
of the body, but are opposed to it. The 
stimulant, caffein, on the other hand, 
as we have seen, favors the life of the 
body, promotes the processes of com- 
bustion on which life depends, in- 
creases vitality and that power to work 
which is the expression of vitality. 
Everywhere men find that a cup of tea 
or coffee is refreshing; it produces re- 
newed vigor; it heightens the sense of 
organic well-being, the consciousness of 
fitness and capacity. This is utterly 
distinct from the action of alcohol or 
opium in deadening the sense of ill 
being. Tea antagonizes the sense of 
ill being not by deadening one’s con- 
sciousness of it, but by stirring the 
sources of vitality and by the positive 
substitution for it of that sense of well- 
being which is the index of vitality. 
Here is a true stimulant—something 
that favors life. How, then, will its 
use affect worry and the causes of 
worry? Is the plan of employing it 
superior to the plan of employing 
sedatives, or is it even worse? 

The answer is, of course, that the 
plan is immeasurably superior. But 
before I insist upon this assertion, let 
me make certain qualifications. In the 
first place, I recognize that the ideal 
would be neither to need nor to em- 
ploy any drugs whatsoever; but here 
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our concern is not with the ideal, but 
the real. Again, I will admit, of 
course, that every good thing—except, 
perhaps, the spiritual goods, like love— 
depends for its goodness upon a fit- 
ness of proportion. 

The sun is the source and condition 
of all earthly life, yet men have died 
of sunstroke. Caffein is a good thing 
in its essence, because, like sunlight 
itself, it is a true stimulant in that it 
favors the essential processes of life; 
but, like sunlight itself, it is capable of 
abuse—though the remarkable fact is 
that it is very difficult to obtain symp- 
toms of abuse even when this drug is 
employed in large quantities. 

Tea and coffee have had many hard 
words said of them. The trouble is 
that people will not distinguish. Tea, 
for instance, as commonly understood 
in this country, is more nearly a de- 
coction than an infusion of the tea- 
leaf, and contains besides the thein or 
caffein a very large proportion of 
tannin or tannic acid. Now, the ac- 
tion of this substance upon the body 
is wholly deleterious; it interferes with 
the activity of every tissue with which 
it comes in contact; it markedly inter- 
feres. with the digestion in at least two 
ways—first, by tanning many of the 
proteids of the food so that, like other 
forms of leather, they can scarcely be 
digested at all; and, secondly, by in- 
terfering with the production of the di- 
gestive juices by the stomach. 

As long as the present vitiated taste 
for tea persists, large numbers of peo- 
ple will continue to do themselves great 
injury by drinking it; but it is lu- 
dicrously unscientific to assume that 
the evil consequences of drinking im- 
properly made tea are necessarily to 
be attributed to the valuable caffein 
which it contains. If we consider the 
gigantic amount of tea and coffee that 
we daily drink and allow for the in- 
jurious effects of the tannin which 
abounds in improperly made tea—that 
is to say, in nine-tenths of all tea—we 
must acquit caffein of any very dead- 
ly properties. There will remain to its 
credit the many desirable consequences 
with which every one is familiar. 











I assert, then, that whereas all seda- 
tives are to be condemned in the re- 
lief of worry on the ground that they 
do not attack the causes of worry; on 
the ground that, in proportion to their 
immediate potency, they establish a 
craving for themselves; and on the fur- 
ther ground that their after-effects in- 
variably include the production of more 
worry than was relieved in the first 
place—the stimulant, caffein, on ac- 
count of which we consume so much 
tea and coffee, may be excused, if not 
justified and applauded. 

Taken in reasonable quantities, such 
as very few people desire to exceed, it 
differs fundamentally from all the seda- 
tives in that it does not produce a need 
for a continuous increase of the dose. 
It relieves worry not by a temporary 
and actually nutritive and fostering 
submergence of it, but by attacking its 
causes. The man who is worried be- 
cause his work is too much for him, 
finds his work facilitated and its ac- 
complishment accelerated under the in- 
fluence of caffein. Assuming that his 
work ought to be done, what better 
way of dealing with his worry could be 
conceived? 

Again, a great deal of worry is 
caused by defective vitality. The man 
of radiant health and almost offensive 
energy, who is “always at it,” has no 
time to worry. He has too many other 
things to do. 

Mental unrest afflicts rather those 
whose vital processes are slower, and 
especially those whose vital processes 
are too slow. Under the influence of a 
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true stimulant, such persons may often 
be tided over a period of threatening 
depression simply in virtue of the fact 
that their vital processes—which have 
become too tardy—are accelerated, with 
a consequent access of energy and a 
more due prominence of the organic 
sense of well-being. 

In so far,then,as the subject of these 
articles is concerned with the use of. 
drugs, we may say that it is necessary 
first to search below appearances and 
to distinguish between drugs that are 
really sedatives and those that are real- 
ly stimulants. The sedatives are to be 
condemned without reserve. This con- 
demnation applies to tobacco in the 
case of those persons, relatively few, I 
think, on whom it acts as a true seda- 
tive, retarding vital processes; but it is 
so difficult to find the truth about to- 
bacco that I regret having to mention 
it at all. On the other hand, the true 
nerve stimulant, caffein—which is in 
a class by itselfi—cannot be similarly 
condemned, but its judicious use may 
3 regarded as justifiable and profita- 

le. 

In surveying this article, my fear is 
that any portions of it may have pre- 
vented me from throwing into the bold- 
est relief what is by far the most im- 
portant fact that it contains—the fact 
that alcohol has no place, use, or pur- 
pose in the relief of worry; and that its 
so-called use—in this connection, at 
any rate—is never anything but abuse 
or misuse, always dangerous, always 
productive of more evil than it relieves, 
and only too frequently suicidal. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
IN PURIS NATURALIBUS. 
O, sir, I don’t know you from Adam.” 


“Ts that so? 
from my respected ancestor.” 


I rather fancied that the costume would distinguish me 


SA. 
NATHAN HALE IMPROVED. 


- I had been in Nathan Hale’s place,” remarked little Bob reflectively, “1 
shouldn’t have said: ‘I regret that I have but one life to lose for my 


country !’ 


I should have stood boldly up before my British captors and have 


shouted at them defiantly: ‘I regret that I am not a cat; for then I would have 


hd ” 


nine lives to lose for my country 
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He had thrown it away ostentatiously before entering the Gothic doorway. 











“Tt matters not how straight the gate, 


How charged with punishments the scroll, 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


T was Easter Sunday, and the bishop 
was preaching, at the Brick Col- 
legiate Church, to a large and fash- 

ionable audience. There was a sprin- 
kling of the truly fashionable ; a larger 
sprinkling of those wishful to be truly 
fashionable; a still greater number of 
out-of-town people anxious to improve 
their stay in the metropolis to the best 
advantage. Also there were a few in- 
dividuals who had drifted there from 
some other plane of life; misfits in the 
ordered hierarchy of the congregation. 
Such a one sat in the last pew on the 
center aisle. He had mounted to the 
vestibule with a cigar in the corner of 
his mouth, and had thrown it away os- 
tentatiously before entering the Gothic 
doorway. His clothing showed a taste 
for the picturesque and a careless dis- 
regard for the convention which made 
the other men wear long black coats 
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This man’s 
coat was of new bDiue serge, short and 
fitting tightly across the shoulders; his 
trousers were of a light check and 
closely fitting; his shoes were of brown 


and carry shiny silk hats. 


patent-leather. An enormous diamond 
on the little finger of his left hand 
shone with a white incandescence in the 
stained-glass twilight of the church. 
The hand itself was broad and flat- 
tened, with oily finger-nails, like those 
of a machinist. 

At first, the visitor had stared frank- 
ly about him, an expression of half- 
contemptuous curiosity on his face, 
which was hard-featured, coarse- 
grained, and set with a pair of wide- 
open, gray eyes, under a thatch of 
coarse, black hair. Soon his environ- 
ment began to exercise its influence 
upon him. The mellow light that fil- 
tered in through medieval windows, 
the incense of mingled perfumes, the 
delicate fluttering of fans and laces, the 
subtle aroma of refinement and femi- 
nine charm that emanated from many 
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of the women about him—above all, the 
sonorous organ strains: vast impersonal 
waves of sound that poured down upon 
him and all about him—these things 
had their effect. The visitor’s body 
sank comfortably into the cushions, his 
muscular limbs relaxed. 

He sat with his eyes half-closed, 
bathed in and breathing an atmosphere 
that stirred in him a wave of feeling 
such as he had never felt before. There 
are times when the human being has 
vague, unformed memories of things 
never beheld or seen—ancestral memo- 
ries ; the heritage of the individual from 
the race. The gleaming rows of pipes 
far above him in the organ-loft, the 
heads bowed in prayer on every side of 
him, the perfumed twilight brought to 
the visitor fleeting echoes from some 
phase of existence, lost and forgotten 
irretrievably. He must have experi- 
enced something like this before—but 
what use to rack his brain? Until the 
bishop arose to preach his sermon he 
lay back in his cushioned seat, his 
senses as surely intoxicated as though 
he had drunk deeply of strong wine. 

At first, the bishop’s words were 
nothing to him but empty sound. Then 
his brain quickened to their meaning. 
He sat up, his hands clutching hard at 
the oaken rail before him, his head 
tilted forward, listening intently and 
eagerly. And thus, although on all 
sides people gazed upon him curiously, 
he remained until the end of the ser- 
mon. 

On this day the bishop stirred many 
others in the church. His gift was not 
so much the gift of eloquence as that 
of straightforward speech. He spoke 
in no set terms; used no forms of 
words which have become meaningless 
through long repetition. He had none 
of the affectations of the ecclesiastic. 
Every word he uttered was backed with 
earnest conviction; and he spoke in 
words so simple that all might under- 
stand. Although in his discourse there 
was no hint of theology or doctrine, it 
was, in effect; an attack on the dogma 
of predestination, the belief of the 
fatalist. Every man, no matter what 
his station, was the architect of his own 
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fortunes, the captain of his soul. It 
was idle for the failure to say that cir- 
cumstance had made him fail; idle for 
the guilty one to say that necessity had 
driven him to sin; idle for the criminal 
to say that society had made him crim- 
inal. He preached free will and the 
freedom of the soul. Every one had 
strength to resist temptation if he 
willed it in his heart; to bend circum- 
stance to his will if his purpose were 
strong and pure. 

The fiery earnestness, the ringing 
conviction of the bishop’s tones ban- 
ished frivolity, shattered cynicism, 
stirred the coldest. Few left the church 
that day without some fresh inspiration 
for the future. The bishop had 
preached one of the sermons that had 
made him famous—it was talked about 
for many a day. 

“Nifty” Burke, a wayfarer from an- 
other world, had heard it in his heart 
as well as with his ears. His head 
bowed upon his breast, his hands thrust 
deeply in the pockets of his checked 
trousers, he shouldered blindly up the 
crowded thoroughfare. Even so Saul 
of Tarsus, having seen a great light in 
the desert, walked toward Damascus. 

It chanced that a few months later 
the bishop sat beside the district at- 
torney at a dinner-party. The talk 
turned on the sermon preached by the 
bishop on Easter Sunday, which was 
not yet forgotten. The district attorney 
had heard, but did not approve, the 
bishop’s sermon. Being an outspoken 
man, he said so; and out of his criti- 
cism there arose between him and the 
bishop a debate which silenced all other 
conversation at the table by its bril- 
liancy and by the character of the men 
who argued. The district attorney, 
who was celebrated for his ruthless- 
ness in prosecution, held that the crim- 
inal was as often the victim as the en- 
emy of society. He also maintained 
that once a criminal, there was little 
hope for a man in the way of honest 
livelihood. In spite of his experience, 
which furnished him with many in- 
stances, the bishop, who was a much 
older man, had the best of the argu- 
ment. Some one laughingly suggested 














that the matter be put to a vote of the 
assembled company. Almost unani- 
mously, it was decided that the bishop 
was in the right. It is well to state 
here that a majority of those present 
were women. Women, in theory, are 
always optimists. In practise, their op- 
timism seldom overrides common sense. 


THE CAPTAIN 
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“How are you to arouse it? The 
criminal has no conception of what you 
mean when you tell him to strive for 
better things. When he does try, he 
finds that society has organized against 
him. There is no chance for the ex- 
convict. There is no place for him in 
our society.” 





And thus—he remained until the end of the sermon. 


The 
nettled. 

“T’d like to see a few instances of liv- 
ing men who have climbed out of the 
criminal class,” he said, as he stood 
with the bishop on the door-step. “You 
don’t know the habitual criminal as I 
do. In the first place, he has no ideals; 
he has never been taught.” 

“Every man has a better nature. 
many it is asleep,” said the bishop. 


district attorney was plainly 


In 








“There are many helping hands out- 
stretched to the man who earnestly 
means to reform.” 

The district attorney lit a cigarette, 
and spoke between puffs. 

“T’d like to see a few of them,” he 
said bitterly. “They’re not stretching 
down in the direction of the Criminal 
Courts Building.” 

At this particular period the district 
attorney was enduring a united attack 
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on the part of all the newspapers of the 


city. He was charged with criminal 
negligence in delaying to prosecute 
certain wealthy gentlemen who had 
broken the law in a highly ingenious 
manner. In reality, the district attorney 
was leaving no stone unturned in his 
effort to bring them to justice. The 
bishop remembered this. He also 
remembered that the district attorney 
was young, and concealed under a mask 
of stoical independence a_ sensitive 
temperament. He therefore excused 
the bitterness and cynicism in his tone, 
as well as the cigarette smoke which he 
disliked almost as much as cynicism. 

“Never mind, judge,” he said, pla- 
cing a fatherly hand on the shoulder of 
the younger man. “To-morrow, Doc- 
tor Sylvester, a man whose acquaint- 
ance I made recently, and whom I be- 
lieve to be in earnest, will call upon 
you in regard to this very matter. I 
hope that he will convince you that 
there is at least one helping hand out- 
stretched. I hope you will give him an 
audience. Good night.” 

The bishop rolled off in a hansom 
cab. The district attorney hurried 
across town to an interview with a 
noted gambling-house proprietor who 
had finally consented to relieve New 
York of his professional activities. 


Across the passage that leads to the 
offices of the district attorney and his 
assistants in the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing is an iron railing, breast-high, with 
a swinging gate in the center there- 
of. At this gate sits a man whose 
duty it is to ascertain the business of 
strangers and detain them until such 
time as the district attorney sees fit 
to receive them. Outside the gate is 
a yellow, wooden bench for the accom- 
modation of those who seek an audi- 
ence. 

On this particular morning the 
bench was filled. At one end sat two 
hangdog looking men in nondescript 
clothes, then came a mysterious woman 
with a heavy black veil, then a tall 
man in clerical attire with a beady eye 
strangely destitute of humor. The 
cleric was Doctor Sylvester. Ten min- 
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utes before he had sent in his card, to- 
gether with a kindly note from the 
bishop. He sat waiting, bolt upright, 
his folded hands resting on the handle 
of his umbrella, watching from the 
corners of his eyes a_ black-haired, 
heavy-shouldered man who sat beside 
him at the end of the bench. 

This man leaned forward, twirling 
a greasy hat in toil-worn, stubby fin- 
gers and looking into the crown of it 
as though it contained some object of 
great interest. His blue serge coat was 
worn and stained, and ripped in a seam 
at one shoulder; his checked trousers, 
tightly fitting, were also stained and 
decorated with fringe at the bottom; 
his brown patent-leather shoes were 
cracked through in a dozen places, and 
his face was gaunt and hollow. There 
was no diamond ring on the little fin- 
ger of his left hand. 

The keeper of the gate pushed it 
open and addressed Doctor Sylvester 
in a respectful voice: 

“The judge will see you in a few 
moments, sir, if you'll be good enough 
to wait.” 

He turned to the heavy-shouldered 
man at the end of the bench. As he 
did so, his back straightened, his chest 
became more prominent, his voice 
changed suddenly from the courteous 
to the peremptory. 

“Go inside now, Burke,” he said. 

The man arose and slipped through 
the gate with a lightness of tread not 
in keeping with the heavy droop of 
his figure. 

At a desk piled high with papers sat 
the district attorney, a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, a blue wreath of smoke 
curling lazily above his head. 

“Well, Burke,” he said, without look- 
ing up. “You want to tell me that you 
had nothing to do with the Millard 
case ?” 

“No,” growled Burke. 

“You want to tell me about a friend 
of yours whom you want to see in jail? 
He was concerned in a burglary, and 
you can furnish the evidence? Is that 
“fr” 

The growl was deeper now. 
“T ain’t no stool-pigeon.” 




















“You want to confess some of your 
own misdeeds and take a vacation in 
jail?” 

“No—not that.” A slow smile 
spread over the man’s face, which sud- 
denly changed from the forbidding to 
the engaging. “Youse’ll have to git 
the evidence to put me in jail.” 

“What do you want?” The district 
attorney swung around in his chair and 
looked at his visitor for the first time. 
Burke fumbled with his hat, and hesi- 
tated after the manner of one natural- 
ly slow of speech who approaches a 
subject of unusual difficulty. 

“IT want a chanct to make a livin’.” 
The words came with a great effort. 

“Have you lost your jointed jimmy 
and the rest of that celebrated kit of 
vours ?” 

“No; I’ve quit me trade.” 

“You’re not a liar, Burke.” The dis- 
trict attorney spoke slowly, judicially, 
and impersonally, as he lit a fresh cig- 
arette. “Sit down and tell me—why 
this change of heart?” 

“Don’t make fun of me, judge,” said 
3urke, dropping into a chair. “I’m on 
the level—on the dead! Look at me 
clothes. Would I look like this if I 
was at me trade?” 

“What’s the last job you did?” 

“The safe that we bu’sted on Central 
Park West.” 

“I thought I recognized your fine 
Italian hand in that. Very clever, it 
was.” 

“It wasn’t worth the trouble.” 

“Let’s see. That was a good while 
ago. Some time before Easter. What 
have you been doing since?” 

“Workin’ at anyt’ing I could git 

” 


“And starving a little on the side,” 
said the district attorney, looking more 
closely at the gaunt face of his visitor. 
“What made you give up your trade?” 

“Tl tell ye the trut’, judge, honest. 
On Faster Sunday I was flush. I 
didn’t have nuttin’ to do. I was walk- 
in’ up the avenoo an’ stepped into a 
church—a swell church. I heard that 
the bishop was preachin’ there. I 
t’ought I’d hear him.” 

“You heard the bishop preach on 
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Easter Sunday?” The district attor- 
ney leaned forward and laid his cig- 
arette on the desk. “I was there.” 

“T seen youse, down in front of me. 
That was a fine sermon, judge.” 

“Did you agree with what the bishop 
said ?” 

“Sure I did! You bet! I knows the 
trut’? when I hears it. Youse knows 
yerself that it was dead right.” 

“Oh!” 

“Sure! That talk was the real goods. 
The bishop’s a man, he is!) Me mother 
was a good Cat’lic, but I never went 
to church. But when I hears talk like 
that—it’s all right, judge. Youse 
knows how I began. No school an’ 
stealin’ gas-pipes out of new buildin’s. 
Then'I robbed a store. I got a job in 
the gas-house onct. I worked about 
t’ree days a week. Youse knows what 
I did the rest of the time.” 

“Tf I knew all of it you'd be in jail 
now.” 

“IT got sent up the first real job I 
tackled. I got t’ree years. After I 
come out there was nuttin’ but the 
jimmy for mine. I could do good wit’ 
it, too. Youse knows I have two kids. 
They’re respectable. They don’t know 
what I am. The missus knows, but 
she don’t say nuttin’. Thea I walks 
into the church an’ hears the bishop.” 

“And what he said impressed you?” 

“You bet! The bishop knows what 
he’s talkin’ about. He talks facts. A 
man kin do what he wants, all right. 
He’s the captain of his soul. I sits 
there an’ looks around at all the others 
there. They are all workin’ at some- 
thin’, I thinks. But they’re all work- 
in’ together, like. I’m workin’ agin’ 
the bunch. I’m acommon enemy. An’ 
whose fault? Me own. I quits it. A 
man’s free. If he tries to do right he 
kin do right.” 

“Nifty” Burke’s gray eyes were bla- 


zing. His rugged face was tense with 
conviction. He was in deadly ear- 
nest. 


“How does it work—this new scheme 
of doing what’s right?” 


Burke’s face suddenly lost its glow. | 


His shoulders slouched again, and his 
head dropped forward. 






















































“Bum! That’s why I am here, 
judge. Youse tried hard to send me 
up twicet, but you’re on the level. I 
want a chanct. Wherever I goes, if I 
tells them I’m an ex, it’s no job for 
mine. If I don’t tell them, somebody 
drifts in an’ tips the boss off what ‘I 
am. Then it’s the road. I had a good 
job in Harlem, in a livery-stable; sixty 
a month. The boss liked me, too. I 
was doin’ good. Then Hennessey, 
plain-clothes man, gits transferred up 
there. He knows me down on the 
West Side. He tells the boss I done 
me time in jail. That fixes me. The 
boss liked me, too, but it’s no use. I 
t’ought you knew somebody might give 
me a chanct. I wants to be honest. 
I’m on the level, judge—on the dead! 
I can’t go to none of them Sunday- 
school joints. I can’t stand the talk. I 
can’t love everybody, an’ I ain’t no 
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He and Dr. Sylvester shook hands. 


good at a bluff. All I wants is to earn 
me livin’ decent.” 

“How much could you make at your 
trade?” 

“Seventy a week.” 

“You can’t make that honestly.” 

“T know it. All I wants is enough 
for the wife an’ kids. Give me a good 
steer, judge.” 

The district attorney bowed his head 
in thought. On the desk before him 
lay the prettily engraved card of Doc- 
tor Sylvester. It caught his eye. 

“Burke,” he said, “there is a man 
here who may help you. Step outside 
for a few moments until I send for 
you.” 

“Thanks, judge.” “Nifty” Burke 
slouched from the room, and Doctor 
Sylvester, pink and white and immacu- 
late, passed him in the corridor and 
entered. 














As has been hinted heretofore, Doc- 
tor Sylvester had come hoping to in- 
terest the district attorney in an effort 
to help the convicted criminal to a bet- 
ter way of life. He was _ single- 
minded, earnest, and energetic. He 
was capable of a cheerful sacrifice of 
his life for his beliefs; incapable of 
tolerance for the beliefs of others. Of 
such stuff were many of the martyred 
victims of the Inquisition; of such stuff 
also many of their most relentless per- 
secutors. The district attorney felt 
something of this as he looked at the 
high, narrow forehead, the beady eyes, 
the honest, ascetic face of his visitor. 

“T have, waiting outside, a man who 
has been in jail for burglary,” said the 
district attorney. “I am morally cer- 
tain that he has committed other bur- 
glaries for which he might be sen- 
tenced to at least twenty years in 
prison.” 

“Why is he at liberty?” 

“Because I can’t put him in jail. I 
don’t want to. He wants to start over 
again—honestly. He means what he 
says. I’ve known him a long time. 
Outside of the accident of his trade, 
he’s honest. ‘Nifty’ Burke is his name. 
He is a man of some mechanical abil- 
ity. He has invented drills that have 
bothered the safe-builders. Had he 
started right at the first he would have 
been a useful citizen to-day.” 

“He was brought up in ignorance of 
the true religion,’ said Doctor Sylves- 
ter. “Very likely a——” 

“Very likely if he had been put to 
some good trade when he was young he 
would never have been a burglar. It’s 
not altogether his fault. At heart, he’s 
a man. He might have saved himself 
a term in jail if he had turned State’s 
evidence, but he didn’t. He’s like nine- 
tenths of our criminals, an American 
of the first generation. His father and 
mother came here from Ireland. They 
were good enough people, I dare say. 
They had no chance there, and they 
came here to get out of a rut, for lib- 
erty. They turned their son out on 
the streets to learn liberty. He learned 
license, and landed in jail. Then he 
was damned for the rest of his life. 
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The foreigner comes here for freedom, 
but the pendulum does not stop at free- 
dom; it swings on to license and crime 
in the second geneération—that’s ‘Nifty’ 
Burke. He’s too clever for the police 
or my men. We can’t put him in jail. 
Now he comes to me and tells me that 
he wants to throw up the whole busi- 
ness and reform. And I’m pretty sure 
that he’s dead in earnest.” 

“Is he a Christian?” 

“No, he’s not. I know him, and I 
know that he won’t stand for religious 
talk. If you don’t want to ruin him, 
you'll have to leave that out.” 

“T must testify to what I believe. I 
must spread the Word.” 

“Look here, doctor, you can put 
Burke on the right track if you’ll leave 
religion out altogether. If vou don’t, 
you'll send him back to the hole he’s 
trying to climb out of. He’s not a 
man like you or me. You must make 
allowances for him. Can you get him 
a job?” 

“Yes, I can get him a position out of 
the city, where he'll be away from 
temptation altogether.” 

“Will you promise not to talk much 
religion to him?” 

“Yes.” 

The district attorney pressed the but- 
ton on his desk, and the keeper of the 
gate appeared. At a word from the 
district attorney, he ushered in “Nifty” 
3urke. He and Doctor Sylvester shook 
hands. 

“Doctor Sylvester will get you a 
start,” said the district attorney. “The 
rest is with yourself, Burke. Remem- 
ber what the bishop said.” 

“T remember,” said Burke. His 
broad face, with its high cheek-bones 
and gaunt outlines did not, at the pres- 
ent moment, look like the face of one 
who was a criminal from choice. The 
district attorney looked for a moment 
into the steady, gray eyes. 

“T think you are going to win out, 
Burke,” he said. ‘Shake!’ 

“Thanks, judge.” They clasped 
hands. Burke looked in his palm a 
second later to see there a crisp bank- 
note. 

“You may need it,” said the district 
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attorney, in response to Burke’s. frank 
stare of inquiry. “Pay me when you 
can afford it.” 

“Thanks, judge.” 

This passage had been unnoticed by 
Doctor Sylvester, who had been busied 
rolling up his umbrella. Now he 
wheeled round and bade the district 
attorney farewell. 

“Come, my man,” he said to Burke, 
and marched out, his heels clicking on 
the tiled floor while Burke followed 
him with his usual silent tread. 

As the two passed through the cor- 
ridor, one of the hangdog men on the 
bench looked up and recognized Burke 
with a start. He was an evil-looking 
man, with a harelip, a stubby beard, 
and a sunken, yellow face. 
hand on the arm of the other hang- 
dog man who sat beside him. This 
man was red-haired and ferret-faced. 
His eyes were close-set and seemed en- 
tirely destitute of eyebrows. He also 
started violently when he caught sight 
of Burke’s broad shoulders. The two 
sat stock-still until Burke was out of 
sight. They had sat on the same bench 
with him without seeing him. Neither 
had Burke seen them. He was too 
much taken up with his own struggle 
for self-mastery and an honest liveli- 
hood to look either to the left or the 
right. 

“He’s been in to see the judge, 
‘Red,’ ”’ said the first. “He’s split. He’s 
toined stool-pigeon. He knows we 
were in on that Madison Avenoo job. 
Burke ain't toined a trick in t’ree 
mont’s. He’s, stool-pigeon. The judge 
gits tipped off from Burke. That’s 
why he sends for us. I don’t goin. I 
beats it.” 

He rose to his feet and started to 
move off nervously. The ferret-faced 
man also rose to his feet and licked his 
thin lips. 

“T been watchin’ him for a_ long 
time,” he said. ‘Now I has him dead 
to rights. ‘Nifty’ Burke — stool- 
pigeon. It’s good we saw him. We 
don’t see the judge, though he sends 
for us. We beats it now. We fixes 
Burke later.” 


He licked his lips again. There was 
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a gleam of red in his eye. His dirty, 
lean fingers clasped and unclasped con- 
vulsively. 

“It’s good we saw him, dead to 
rights,” he said again, still licking his 
lips. “I been layin’ for him. The 
d d_ stool-pigeon!” 

“Come on, ‘Red,’” said the other 
nervously. ‘“The sooner we beats it the 
better. We can fix Burke later.” He 
seized his companion by the arm, and 
the two slouched off, the ferret-faced 
man still muttering and convulsively 
clasping and unclasping his lean, dirty 
fingers. 

The district attorney had that day 
sent an invitation to Abe Zinsky and 
“Red” Brannigan to meet him at his 
office. They had been convicted once, 
but were out under a suspended sen- 
tence so long as they behaved them- 
selves. A friend of the district at- 
torney’s had been robbed two nights 
before. The district attorney thought 
that Abe and “Red” might be able to 
supply a little information bearing on 
the matter, as they were widely ex- 
perienced in affairs of that kind. To 
his surprise, they did not appear at 
his office that day. A county detective 
who went in search of them to their 
favorite saloon on South Fifth Avenue, 
learned that they were out of town. 
Further the bartender could not say 
in regard to them. For a day and a 
night Central Office men searched for 
them, but found them not. 

In the meantime Zinsky and Bran- 
nigan were enjoying a change of air 
in the quiet seclusion of a tenement 
near the Erie Basin, in Brooklyn. 
Their chief diversions were drinking 
beer from a battered can and playing 
pinochle. In the intervals of these pur- 
suits “Red”? employed his time in clean- 
ing an old police revolver, licking his 
thin lips the while and muttering un- 
der his breath. In due course of 
events they learned that they were no 
longer in-demand, and returned to 
Manhattan, bearing with them the re- 
volver. 

For awhile “Nifty” Burke dropped 
out of the district attorney’s notice, but 
not out of his memory. The man had 

















a simplicity and earnestness that would 
have attracted any one. His acceptance, 
under the harshest possible conditions, 
of a theory of life that generally ap- 
peals only to the rich and fortunate; 
his enthusiasm and evident sincerity 
—these were things not readily forgot- 
ten. 

A month later the district attorney 
received a letter from Burke which 
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addition to this, his wife was sick and 
in urgent need of larger amounts than 
Burke could send to her. Doctor Syl- 
vester, moreover, had not kept his 
promise to refrain from attempting to 
convert the ex-convict to a settled re- 
ligious belief. During all his spare 
time Burke was forced to listen to his 
exhortations. 

The letter concluded: 
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The two sat stock still until Burke was out of sight. 


made him sit back in his chair and 
curse under his breath. Doctor Sylves- 
ter had not kept his word with Burke. 
He had secured him a position in a 
hotel in Yonkers, but it was a position 
that Burke might have secured for 
himself. The proprietor had taken him 
on Sylvester’s recommendation, but did 
not know that he was an ex-convict. 
If his identity were made known he 
would lose the position. He worked 
hard for sixteen dollars a month. He 
could have earned more unaided. In 


I can’t stand it much longer. I suppose 
I’m a quitter, but I have tried. I can’t stand 
the religion. I don’t want to throw no bluff, 
and I don’t want to get Sylvester down on 
me. I'll have to quit. I’m sorry I’ve failed, 
judge. Yrs, T. BurKE. 


The district attorney read the letter 
twice, arose, and went to Yonkers. He 
was busy, but he felt that Burke’s fight 
against circumstance was even more 
important than the sending of men to 
prison. He arrived at Yonkers, to find 
that Burke had left the night before. 
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Doctor Sylvester seemed to have lost 
interest in him. He said that he was 
sullen and hard to approach. 

“He had no realization of the kind- 
ness that we were doing him,” said the 
doctor. “One would think that even a 
common criminal might have some 
gratitude and appreciation.” 

“Even a common criminal has some 
rights as a man,” snapped the district 
attorney. 

Sylvester’s beady eyes were madden- 
ing in their utter lack of perception. 
His face was maddening in its pink- 
and-white smugness and _ self-satisfac- 
tion. The district attorney left him 
without further conversation. Sylves- 
ter was pained and astonished at his 
bruskness, but utterly unruffled in his 
consciousness of blameless rectitude. 

“T know a great many crooks and 
a few genuine fools,” thought the dis- 
trict attorney, as he sought the smo- 
king-car of the train back to New 
York. “One fool can do as much harm 
as ten crooks.” 

That, night Abe Zinsky sat in a sa- 
loon on First Avenue, not far from 
Twenty-eighth Street. He was puffing 
a wilted cigar and drinking from an 
immense glass of beer. He rose brisk- 
ly as Burke’s heavy shoulders pushed 
their way through the swinging-doors. 
Over Burke’s shoulder was slung a 
bag, not unlike those we see borne 
along the streets by plumbers’ appren- 
tices. In it were the tools of his for- 
mer “trade”: jimmies of the finest-tem- 
pered steel, drills hard enough to bite 
into the tough fiber of the strongest 
safe, “drags” and other compact and 
powerful mechanisms known only to 
the skilled cracksman. 

Burke and Zinsky met there by ap- 
pointment. Burke: was to sell his kit 
of tools. That would be something to 
tide his wife and children over for the 
time, at any rate. He himself would 
seek work. He was still captain of his 
soul, though the ship was sore bested 
and in imminent danger of shipwreck. 

“Have a beer,” said Zinsky, pluck- 
ing nervously at his scraggly beard. 

“No beer for me,” said Burke. 
“Here’s the stuff. Where’s the money ?” 
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“T didn’t bring it here wit’ me,” said 
Zinsky, sidling up to Burke and lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder. “I’m liv- 
in’, for the summer, on a scow at the 
foot of Twenty-eighth Street. I left 
the money there.” 

Burke shook the hand from his shoul- 
der. 

“Come on,” he said, “I’ve no time 
to lose.” 

Twenty-eighth Street, east of First 
Avenue, down which the pair turned, 
is a dark and shadowy thoroughfare af- 
ter dark, a cul-de-sac, ending in the 
river; a row of mean houses on the 
one hand, the high wall of Bellevue 
Hospital on the other. No one passes 
on this street save those going to and 
from the naval reserve ship New Hamp- 
shire, which is anchored there. These 
passers-by walk hurriedly, and look 
neither to the right nor to the left. The 
policeman who patrols First Avenue 
at this point seldom ventures east on 
Twenty-eighth Street after dark. That 
afternoon some one had playfully 
thrown a brick at the lamp-post half- 
way down the street. The glass was 
shattered, and there was no light there 
this evening. 

As he neared this lamp-post, Zinsky 
moved slightly away from Burke. 
When they were directly under it, he 
thrust his foot between the legs of his 
companion, and, leaping away, darted 
into an open door that yawned to re- 
ceive him. Burke stumbled and _ re- 
covered himself, half-turned, to see the 
darkness flash fire before his eyes, to 
throw his hands in the air and fall 
headlong. Over him stood “Red” 
Brannigan, his ferret face twisted into 
a mask of hate. 

“Take that, ye d d stool-pigeon !” 
he said, firing again. Running noise- 
lessly, he approached the water-front, 
and the darkness hid him. 

On the following morning, when the 
district attorney arrived at his office, a 
message awaited him from “Nifty” 
Burke. Burke was in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, shot through both lungs. The 
coroner had taken his ante-mortem 
statement, but Burke had declared that 
he had no idea who shot him, nor had 
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lhe any knowledge of any one who 
might be tempted to take his life. It 
might have been an accident, so far as 
he knew. Being of a robust constitu- 
tion, Burke might live a few hours 
longer. Would the district attorney 
call and see him, if convenient? 

The surgical wards in Bellevue are 
heavily scented with iodoform, and res- 
onant with groans and sounds of hu- 
man suffering. At the end of one of 
these wards a screen had been drawn 
around one of the beds, an indication 
that in a short time that particular pa- 
tient would require neither food nor 
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“Forgive me, judge,” said Burke. “I 
tried to hold out.” 

“T forgive you,’ 
torney. 

“There’s a life-insurance policy in me 
coat, in the linin’. I kep’ up the pay- 
ments. The missus an’ the two kids, 
they don’t know about this; you’ll——”’ 

“T’ll see to them, Burke,” said the 
district attorney. 

“Ye remember the sermon the bishop 
preached that Sunday?” 

wea: 

“’Twas a fine sermon. The bishop’s 
a fine man. He knows. I tried it, but 


, 


said the district at- 





drink nor surgical assistance. Behind 
this screen, propped up on the pillows, 
the district attorney found Burke, ga- 
zing out toward eternity with the wide- 
open gaze that had always seemed to 
him a peculiar characteristic of the ex- 
convict. 

Burke’s face had changed a little. 
Its gaunt outlines had taken on a new 
look of nobility. The look of the slums 
had fallen from it, and the lines and 
contours that Burke had inherited from 
his ancestors now asserted themselves. 
It was an Irish face, grim and strong, 
sad, and yet half-humorous in the ex- 
pression of the mouth. 





“I tried it, but it didn’t quite work.” 


it didn’t quite work—but it’s no matter 
now. Ye know the bishop—as a friend, 
I mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tf ye’re ever talkin’ to him, don’t 
tell him how I tried and quit. Promise 
that.” 

The district attorney promised, and 
Burke, dropping back on the pillows, 
gave up the ghost. 

The district attorney has kept his 
promise, and the bishop knows nothing 
of “Nifty” Burke or his history. The 
two often argue on the chances that 
society holds forth for the criminal. 
Neither has succeeded in convincing 
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the other. Each, in his own way, has than words, essayed to put the matter 
a special knowledge bearing on the to a practical test. He tried hard to 
question. rule his soul, to bend circumstance to 

“Nifty” Burke, being a man not his will. How he succeeded, or how 
skilled in argument, of deeds rather he failed—is it for us to say? 








The Lawn ‘Fete’? 


HE Woman’s Band of Helpers of our M. E. Chapel planned 
An evenin’ entertainment in the minister’s front yard. 
They talked about it right an’ left as somethin’ mighty grand; 
For one, I’m not denyin’ that they hustled for it hard. 
They advertised it as a—waal, ’twas spelled f-é-t-e; 
A Japanese f-é-t-e—the fust “é” fixed up so. 
The Reverend Emanuel pernounced it ‘‘fate,” an’ he 
Has studied Greek an’ Hebrew, an’ I s’pose he ought to know. 


The yard was decorated fine, with lanterns at each end, 
In front of big reflectors from the Boston Dry-goods Store ; 
An’ ice-cream tables everywhere, to make the people spend; 
An’ potted palms, an’ furniture, an’ other truck galore. 
We loaned our screen—the screen ma made from Aunt Sue’s crazy-quilt ; 
An’ after they had begged an’ begged we loaned our bran’ new chair ; 
It come back stained with lemonade some careless pusson spilt! 
I reckon ma was mad enough, a/most, to want to swear ! 


The lawn was pretty, yes, indeed; with girls in picnic white 
A-strollin’ round, their arms entwined, about like they was lost. 
An’ in the spooky, darkish spots protected from the light 
A miss a-sparkin’ with her beau you’d likely run acrost ! 
But, my! the bugs! Those lanterns drew a million kinds, I guess; 
An’ night-hawks, too, an’ bats an’ owls that scooted up an’ down; 
An’ when a pincher tried to feel the texture of a dress 
The yells that rose were heard, I bet, for ten mile out of town! 


The fence was lined with lookers-on, who cracked their smarty jokes, 
An’ smashed a lot of pickets; an’ the gate was wrenched askew. 
An’ I’ve been told of, I should say, a half a dozen folks 
Who nearly caught their death a-cold by settin’ in the dew! 
An’, oh, next mornin’ what a yard! Tromped up an’ strewed with stuff— 
To-day of the geraniums there’s not a one alive! 
It ‘pears to me the minister was treated rather tough— 
But, still, the Band of Helpers cleared a dollar sixty-five. 
Epwin L. Sain. 
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Business 
was dull in the newspaper office. 
“Christmas!” exclaimed the night 
He shook his head so violent- 
ly that he burned his nose on the in- 
candescent lamp dangling above his 


T was Christmas night. 
editor. 


desk. Ordinary reporters went on 
scribbling, but the department men, 
with their importance of rolltop desks, 
felt themselves invited to a discussion 
by the editor’s exclamation : 

“Christmas! This Christmas sermon 
Stibble brought in fills me with disgust 
with its cheap sentimentality, but we 
must print it.” 

“Christmas is a nuisance!” declared 
a rolltop man. “You give all the pres- 
ents you can afford to, and then hear 
that Johnson is going to send you 
something, and have to send out for 
something for him. Or, you don’t give 
Brown anything, because you think he 
will skip you this year. A package 
comes from him, and you feel cheap, 
and have to send him the fountain pen 
Jones gave you. Nuisance!” 

“Almost as bad as the Fourth of 
July!” This from another rolltop man. 
“Christmas-trees are always catching 
fire, and you have to hustle out in the 
cold; and then get nearly frozen to 
death following up some other Christ- 
mas-tree fire. And the streets are a 
disgrace for a month afterward. Peo- 
ple keep their trees all trimmed for a 
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few weeks to show what a fine tree 
they had, and then the gutters are 
strewn with dead old branches. In 
every block your eye will be offended 
by some dried old corpse of Christmas 
festivities. | Disgraceful! | Christmas 
here in the office is good enough for 
me!” 

“And for me!” 

But the very old reporter, who was 
not a rolltop man, but had been on the 
staff for twenty years, looked up from 
his ordinary desk and asked: 

“Have you looked across the street 
to-night ?” 

The whole staff scrambled to the 
window. There were reporters whom 
murder did not interest, who were 
bored with great scandals, who were 
surfeited with important events; but all 
either scrambled or ambled to the win- 
dow. Great events were commonplaces 
with them, but, with great interest, they 
looked across the street, for this was 
something concerning their neighbors. 

Every window in the house across 
the way was lighted, but light abso- 
lutely poured from the parlor windows. 
They saw a tall triangle of sparkles, 
like a bit cut from the night sky. It 
was a. Christmas-tree, spangled with 
tiny candles. On the fringes of the 
rolled-up window-shades wreaths of 
holly and evergreen were _ pinned. 
Evergreen was on the walls, spattered 
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with red berries of holly. Forms flitted 
by the windows. Every one was merry 


within, and outside floated sounds of 
their merriment. 

“Think they’re having a deuce of a 
time!” said a rolltop man scornfully. 
“T’d rather be here in this quiet, com- 
They'll feel all tired 


fortable office. 
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“Well, what of it? 
make you so excited?” 

“No,” answered the very old re- 
porter, a little abashed; “it only re- 
minds me; that’s all. I used to play 
blind man’s buff once; though, of 
course, it was very long ago.” 

“Oh, such things are all very well 


Anything to 


They looked across the street, for this was something concerning their neighbors. 


out and unable to go to work to-mor- 
row; and maybe catch their deaths of 
cold—huh! But what on earth do you 
suppose they’re doing, running and 
chasing around so excitedly?” 

“Why, I know!” exclaimed the very 
old reporter. “I’d recognize it in a 
minute. Yes, that’s just exactly what 
they are doing! They’re playing blind 
man’s buff! Don’t you see they are?” 


for children, but these seem to be 
grown people, and might have more 
dignity and Look here! He’s 
caught her! Never! Wasn't that 
neat, though? Dodged right clean un- 
der his arm! Did you see her?” 

“Well, you needn’t be so excited 
about it!” said the very old reporter 
maliciously. 

“Oh, I’m not excited about it, but, 

















as you say, it reminds me. A silly lot, 
aren’t they? Oh, well, it’s innocent and 
better than spending your nights as 
most of us who have no homes do! 
Oh, pshaw, she’s caught this time! 


Why didn’t she dive under that table?” 


“Too much noise!” snapped the 
night editor; but he was not so im- 
portant as the day editor, and no one 
thought much of his authority. ‘Keep 
quiet, can’t you? If you knew how sil- 
ly you sound over there with your 
heads bunched at the windows, you’d 
stop it.” 

“Come over and look for yourself!” 
invited a rolltop man. “They’re hav- 
ing a great time across the street!’ 

‘Well, don’t bother me with it. IT’ 
stay here where I belong, thanks. 
There must be somebody with a little 
sense in the office.” 

“They’ve stopped blind man’s buff 
now!” said the very old reporter. “I 
suppose: she said it wasn’t fair, and 
she wouldn’t play any more—or, no, 
they’re going to have something else! 
What is it, anyway? I bet it’s I-spy!” 

“So do I bet it is!” cried a very 
young reporter. ‘“That’s a great game 
for Christmas! It’s nice to make be- 
lieve you’re little kids just once a year, 
isn’t it?” 

Then the night editor did indeed 
groan disgustedly; and disgustedly he 
went on reading the copy of a Christ- 
mas sermon. But the very young re- 
porter repeated : 

“A great game! You hide the thim- 
ble behind a picture or in a vase—oh, 
you’re laughing at me, I guess!’ The 
others were laughing, but the laughing 
was not discouraging, for there seemed 
to be sympathy in it. 

“Hide the thimble in the vase,” sug- 
gested a rolltop man, as if finding 
pleasure in having memories recalled 
to him. “Then what? That’s right! 
Used to do it myself!” 

“Hide the thimble in the vase, and 
when they approach the mantelpiece, 
you say: ‘Warm!’ and, when they go 
the other way, as they go you say: 
‘Cold! colder! very cold!” 

Then everybody laughed most good- 
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naturedly, as if at a naiveté that pieased 
him. 

“Oh, say, but that isn’t I-spy they’re 
playing! What is it? They’re all in 
the back, so I can’t see what they’re 
doing.” 

“There’s some game about ‘wisket 
wasket,’ or something like that, isn’t 
there?” asked a rolltop man. “Or, no, 
I believe that’s just for very small chil- 
dren. There’s that girl in white out 
in the center of the room now! What 
on earth do you suppose they’re do- 
ing?” 

“There was a game that had some- 
thing to do with a post-office that we 
used to play,” said the very old re- 
porter. “I don’t remember just how it 
went, but I believe it used to be pleas- 


ant. No, I don’t believe it is that post- 
office game! Then what do you sup- 
pose it is?” 


“Why, puss-in-the-corner! You ought 
to recognize puss-in-the-corner!’’ This 
from the night editor, who had left 
piles of copy to come and peer over 
shoulders. “See! they beckon out with 
their fingers to one another! See, that 
girl in white is it, and she must get 


some one else’s corner. Got it! By 
George, that was slick! They’re hav- 
ing a great time, aren’t they? You're 


a great lot not to recognize puss-in-the- 
corner! Used to play it myself.” 

But the game broke up, and there 
seemed to be a lull in the merriment. 
Then it was seen that the girl in white 
was saying something seriously, the 
others listening attentively. There was 
no more excitement, and the reporters 
went back to their desks. 

“What’s the matter?’ one rolltop 
man asked another rolltop man. 
“That’s a fearfully gloomy face you 
brought away from the window!” 

“Oh, pshaw, not at all! Why should 
it be? I suppose I was thinking a lit- 
tle, though. Your folks afen’t in town, 
are they?” 

“Haven't any! Have you?” 

“Yes, but not within a thousand 
miles of here. You can just put it 
down I wouldn’t be here this evening 
if I had. I never saw this old office 
look so dismal. Why, you’re the one 














that’s looking gloomy! What’s the 
matter? Have a smoke, old man?” 

“Well, how are you feeling?” said 
the very old reporter to the very young 
reporter. Ordinarily he would not 
have noticed one so unimportant; but 
this evening he seemed strangely 
friendly. 

“I’m feeling all right—I guess I am! 
Lonesome old office, isn’t it? Still, it’s 
the only place where I know any one 
in the whole city.” 

And the very old reporter answered: 

“Very {” 

“Oh, I wish!” exclaimed the very 
young reporter. “I wish ” but he 
started to scribble desperately. Others 
looked at him sympathetically. There 
were still others who seemed to find it 
necessary to scribble. 

It was the girl in white who had in- 
terrupted the festivities in the. house 
across the street. 

“T’ve been thinking!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Oh, think some other night!” cried 
the girl in yellow and young Bulby and 
young Harrowsmith. 

“Did you see the turkey?” asked the 
girl in white. “I was just thinking 
how fine and big it is, and how there 
are so many poor people who won't 
have even a mean little turkey to-night. 
Just see all the presents on the tree! 
I know some are for me, and it was 
very kind to remember me, but I wish 
those presents could go to some poor 
people who never have any!” 

“Youre it!” cried young Bulby. 
“Aren’t you going to play any more?” 

But the girl in yellow and the girl 
in pink and the girl in sky-blue were 
exclaiming : 

“Tsn’t it awful! There are poor peo- 
ple without any Christmas dinner—to- 
night of all nights! Any other night 
wouldn’t matter so much, but just think 
of people not having a Christmas din- 
ner on Christmas night!” 

So young Bulby and young Harrow- 
smith and all the other young fellows 
agreed: 

“Yes, too bad!” 

“Oh, you don’t think it’s too bad at 
all! You're not thinking anything 
about it, but just saying that because 
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you’re expected to. If you think it’s 
too bad, why don’t you do something?” 

Young Bulby, young Harrowsmith, 
the other young fellows looked help- 
lessly up at the ceiling, over at the man- 
telpiece, all around, but saw nothing to 
do, even if called upon to “do some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, do something? Why, certain- 
ly! Anything in particular?” 

“There are poor people ” began 
the girl in white; but she paused, as if 
not knowing very much about poor 
people. 

“Poor little waifs who can’t sell their 
papers!” suggested the girl in yellow. 

“Oh, yes, poor little waifs who can’t 
sell their papers, and—and poor little 
waifs who can’t—who can’t sell their 
papers, and 4 

“And unfortunate, hard-working 
men who can’t get work to do,” sug- 
gested the more resourceful girl in yel- 
low. 

“Yes, of course! Unfortunate, hard- 
working men who can’t get work to do 
—and unfortunate, hard-working men 
who——” 

“Poor families being dispossessed out 
into cold and snow!” 

“Oh, you must go out and bring in 
all kinds of unfortunate and deserving 
people!” cried the girl in white. “If 
you want to do something, go out and 
get them so that they may have a 
Christmas and share our pleasures! 
Why, how can you stand there when 
there are unfortunate, deserving people 
—and unfortunate, deserving people?” 

“Why, what must we do?” asked 
puzzled young Bulby and _ puzzled 
young Harrowsmith, for the other 
young fellows were nowhere in sight. 

“You must go out and get waifs! 
It’s wicked to wait another minute!” 

“Well, I’d rather be wicked than 
charitable, any day!” grumbled Bulby; 
but you may be sure he grumbled that 
only to himself; and then he was sent 
forth upon his mission, the girl in 
white, the girl in pink, and the girl in 
sky-blue helping him on with his over- 
coat. 
“Well, what do you think of this?” 
he asked, when dispossessed and out in 























the street in the cold and the snow. 
“We'll just walk around the block, and 
come back and say there isn’t a waif 
to be had.” 

“No!” said Harrowsmith. “We've 
been sent for unfortunates, so we must 
find some. Unfortunates are not very 
rare, I believe. We'll start on waifs 
first. I don’t know 
just where to find 
them, but: ” and 
he asked a police- 
man, who was 
slashing with his 
club at snowflakes, 
on the corner. 

“Officer,” said 
Harrowsmith, “will 
you kindly tell me 
whether you have 
seen any waifs in 
this neighbor- 
hood ?” 

“What's them?” 

H arrowsmith 
was not quite sure, 
but thought that a 
waif was a person, 
preferably a young 
person, who was 
waifing, and tried 
to describe one. 

“Never saw one 
on my beat!’ said 
Officer Grogan. 
“Maybe there’s 
some in other parts 
of the city, but 
there’s only tough 
kids  hereabouts. 
No; I can’t say I 
ever see what you 
call waifs, but will 
keep my eye open 
for, and maybe I'll find some.” 

Bulby and Harrowsmith went on 
down the street. Every one they met 
was discouragingly well-dressed and 
comfortable-looking, until Bulby ex- 
claimed : 

“There’s one! I’m positive that’s a 
waif!” They saw a little boy. 

“Ragged!” exclaimed well-pleased 
Bulby. 

“Papers that he can’t sell under his 
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“Are you—let me see!—are you a waif?” asked Bulby. handful. 
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arm!’ exclaimed well-pleased Harrow- 
smith. And they hastened to the little 
boy. 

“Are you—let me see!—are you a 
waif?” asked Bulby. 

“No, that’s not the way to go about 
it!” corrected Harrowsmith. 

Then to the boy he said: 

“My poor little 
boy, can’t you sell 
your papers? Yo 
are a waif, aren't 
you? Why, Bulby, 
I am sure this is a 
most pitiable case, 
and it’s good we 
came along. We 
can make at least 
one little fellow 
happy. Have you 
been waifing for 
some time, my 
poor little fellow ?” 

“Me eye!” said 
the poor little fel- 
low. 

“Ah, pardon me! 
Your what?” 

“Me eye! ’Tell 
I care wedder I 
sell me papes or 


“Well, I’m sure 
that’s very inde- 
pendent of you; but 
wouldn’t you like a 
nice dinner?” 

“Me? Look!” 
pulling out a hand- 
ful of dimes and 
quarters, then 
pulling out another 
“Done 

up the gang at 
craps, and youse can have me papes 
for all I care about sellin’ them. Wot’s 





dat about a Christmas dinner? Sure! 
Come have dinner wid me! I got de 
dough an’ do de blowin’ !” 

“Thanks!” said Bulby hurriedly. 


“But we have something to do just 
” 
now. 


“Well, some odder time, den. S’- 
long! Take de papes, if youse wants 
dem.” 














As they went on to continue t!-eir 
search, Bulby was forced to confess: 

“T must have been mistaken about 
that waif. I don’t know that I’ve ever 
seen one, but I’ve always had the im- 
pression that they are most prevalent 
around Christmas. Doesn’t every 
Christmas story have a waif in it? 

“Oh, I’m right this time! There is 
a waif, and this time I’m sure of it! 
Do you see that poor little fellow look- 
ing in the toy-store window? On 
Christmas night waifs always look in a 
toy-store or a bakery window! That’s 
one of the surest ways of telling them!” 

“How forlorn he looks!’’ said Har- 
rowsmith enthusiastically. “We’re very 
lucky, because I’m sure he is hungry 
and thoroughly miserable! I'll put in 
with you and buy him anything he 
wants in that window!” 

And they ran across the street, in 
their eagerness to capture a waif who 
seemed genuine. 

“Little boy, you’re a waif, aren't 
you? I mean—well, you have some- 
thing to do with tenements, haven’t 
you? Bulby, don’t waifs have some- 
thing to do with tenements ?” 

“Sure!” said the waif. “I’m from 
Mixed Ale Row. What do you think 
of that express wagon in the win- 
dow ?” 

“Why; it looks all right! Do you 
want it? Now, don’t be afraid to say 
so. Out with it! You needn’t hold 
back any! Do you want it?” 

“Naw!” 

“No?”  Harrowsmith and Bulby 
looked discouraged. “Well, that’s all 
right; perhaps you don’t like express 
wagons. Is there anything else in the 
window that takes your fancy? You 
needn’t hesitate! Don’t be afraid to 
speak! Is there?” 

“Naw!” 

“No? Why, now, look here; you’re 
a waif, and when waifs look in win- 
dows, I always thought it was to long 
for things. What’s the matter with 
those toys?” 

“Aw, dey’re on de bum besides what 
I got. Gee! been joinin’ choiches since 
September. All evenin’ I been goin’ 
round to de festibals. Hobby-horse 
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better’n any here from de Foist Pres’- 
terian; skates dat’s nickel-plated from 
de Younitarians; games and puzzles 
like you can’t see here from de ’Man- 
uel Baptist; candy, or’nges, an’ gloves 
an’ shoes from: de Meth’dists; mos’ 
evey ting you t’ink of from de Cong’a- 
tion’lists; and—oh, dese toys is on de 
bum besides what I won from dem 
choiches !” 

“Good evening!” said Harrowsmith 
abruptly. “I think being a waif must 
be a very good business education!” 
And they left the boy still gazing 
scornfully at the toys in the window. 

Said Bulby: 

“It strikes me that we’d better give 
up waifs. Waifs may be all right, of 
course—I’m not saying a word against 
waifs—but let’s try the unfortunate, 
hard-working, and deserving. He'll 
be hungry. We'll give him a dinner 
that he’ll remember all his life.” 

But then again they met the police- — 
man. Perhaps he would know where a ’ 
deserving case might be found. 

“Officer,” said Harrowsmith, “we’ve 
been a little discouraged with waifs, 
and, for a time, shall give them up; 
but we should be greatly obliged if you 
could tell us if you know of any one 
unfortunate, hard-working, and deserv- 
ing.” 

“Do I?” said Officer 
thoughtfully. “Sure, I do!” 
“Good! Where can we find him?” 

“Sure, “tis not a him, but a them, 
because all them qualifications I never 
met in any one person. I know them 
that’s hard-working and deserving, and 
usually getting what they deserve, and 
them that’s hard-working sometimes 
and unfortunate the rest of the time, 
but any one man that’s hard-working 
and deserving and unfortunate ain’t to 
be found on my beat. But wait! 
would an old bum do you? One I’ve 
seen for a month trying to pick up a 
bite to eat, making out with a crumb 
here and a crumb there?” 

“Well, we rather have our hearts set 
on hard-working and deserving, but 
unfortunate will do this evening.” 

“Then he’s only up on the next 
block, by the lamp-post.” 


Grogan 
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There was no doubt that he was un- 
fortunate, when Bulby and Harrow- 
smith found him. He might have been 
deserving, but it cannot be said that 
he looked noticeably hard-working. 
However, he was so palpably unfortu- 
nate that Harrowsmith and Bulby ran 
to him delightedly. 

“My friend,” cried Harrowsmith, 
“is there anything we can do for you? 
We'd like to do something for a—hem 
—a fellow creature on Christmas night. 
Tell us, is there anything we can do for 
you?” 

“Surest ting you know dere is!” 

“Yes? At last!” Harrowsmith and 
Bulby shook hands over their genuine 
unfortunate. ‘Then come along with 
us and have as fine a Christmas dinner 
as is to be had in the city!” 

“Christmas dinner!” The unfortu- 
nate recoiled against the lamp-post. 
He rubbed his vest, and then held up 
his hands in horror. 
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i ae dinner gave by 
But the waifs were crowding up the stoop of the house across the way. 
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“Don’t say dat, gents! 
Wotever youse say, don’t say 
Christmas dinner to me! 
Don’t mention it to me, gents, 
I ask you!” 

“No? You say there are 
things you want; then what, 
on Christmas night, would 
you want more than a Christ- 
mas dinner ?” 

“Don’t, gents!” pleaded the 
unfortunate faintly. “Don’t 
pronounce them fatal words 
of Christmas dinner at me! I 
know I'm poor and ain’t got 
a cent nor a bed, an’ down an’ 
out, but don’t go mentionin’ 
no Christmas dinners to me, 


please! 
“T’m near kilt with them!” 
the unfortunate confided. 


“Had nine of them to-day! 
Started off at noon wid de J. 
S. Gulps Memorial Fund An- 
nual Dinner to de Inddy-gent. 
Done pretty good wid t’ree 
drumsticks, but not all off de 
same boid, but goes on to de 
Barney 
O’Rourke, de district-leader. 
Wantin’ a wish-bone for good 
luck, I den goes on to de Salvation 
Army. Has a pretty good feed, but 
not celery enough, and goes to Empire 
Hall; done all right dere, comin’ ‘out 
strong on de cranberries, and goes 
on a 





“I’m afraid, then,” interrupted Har- 
rowsmith, “that another would not be 
very tempting.” 

“Notton your life, gents! but if youse 
can stan’ me a ball wid a little Gim- 
maker ginger in it fer me digestion, I’ll 
be fixed up, and knows of a nice holler 
tree where I can go an’ hibby-nate till 
next Christmas, t’ankin’ youse in ad- 
vance, gents!” 

“Here!” said Bulby. “Go and look 
after that digestion of yours; it must 
be most stalwart and engulfing. 

“T don’t know what to do!” he con- 
fessed, as they went on, leaving the 
unfortunate bowing to them profusely. 
“We've tried waifs and unfortunates, 
and it seems most enviable to be a waif 
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or an unfortunate. We'd better go 
back or we won’t have our own Christ- 
mas dinner.” 

“No!” said stubborn Harrowsmith. 
“T’ve set my mind upon having waifs; 
and waifs I’ll have! You’re sure you 
don’t see any squalor around? I think 
you always find waifs where there’s 
squalor——” 

“T’ve got it!” cried Bulby. “I know 
what to do, and what we should have 
done at first. We should have gone 
to the newspaper office right across the 
street. We can find out there where 
to go.” 

The night editor, who was also the 
copy-reader, was gloomily marking his 
initials upon copy passed upon. The 
very young reporter was despondently 
staring up at the ceiling. So was the 
very old reporter. The important roll- 
top men were too dismal. 

Harrowsmith and Bulby entered. 

“Why, it’s this way,” said Harrow- 
smith to the night editor, having 
formed just the questions he meant to 
ask, but having forgotten their word- 
ing. “We’re looking for squalor!” 

“You're looking for what?” 

“Why, we’re looking for squalor.” 

“Well, you won’t find it here, except 
over among the S’s in that dictionary.” 











“No! What we mean is we'd like to 
know where real squalid conditions are. 
We'd like to do something for deserv- 
ing cases on Christmas night. Maybe 
make up a collection or something like 
that for very touching cases. We 
thought you could help us.” 

“Oh, that’s it, hey?” The night edi- 
tor opened a drawer in his desk. 

“Well, here’s the case of Martin Kel- 
ly, who appealed to us for aid. Very 
touching case. Sick and starving.” 

“Sick?” cried Bulby. ‘“That’s fine!” 

“Starving?” cried Harrowsmith. 
“Splendid!” 

“Eight months out of work? That’s 
great!” 

*“Pawned everything? Good enough!” 

“Good enough?” asked the editor 
sharply. 

“Oh, pardon me! We mean it is a 
very fine specimen of a deserving case. 
We'll help him!” 

“Yes, others were affected by it. We 
printed the story, and the next morn- 
ing’s mail brought checks up to three 
hundred dollars. Contributions are still 
received.” 

“Three hundred dollars!” exclaimed 
Bulby. “Why, that’s more than I could 
save in a lifetime! Do you always have 
such generous responses?” 
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“Oh, no; but this is Christmas, you 
know. Well, here are the Schwartz- 
hammer family. Appealed to us, and 
we gave them a column and cuts. Let 
me see—two hundred and eighty dol- 
lars and seventeen cents received for 
them so far. Would you like to con- 
tribute to the Schwartzhammer fund? 
Very deserving and very touching!” 

“T should say not!’ cried Harrow- 
smith. “I’d' be more likely to try to 
borrow from them! Then, where is all 
this distress I’ve heard of in the winter- 
time ?” 

“Where?” said the editor vaguely. 
“Oh, lots of places, but not to-night. 
If you read our paper, you can see 
what a bad old world we're living in, 
but it’s not such a world that, in this 
part of it, any one need be hungry or 
homeless on Christmas Day.” 

“Well, then,” said Bulby, “we'll have 
to go across the street again. Sorry 
to trouble you. We'll have to look for 
touching cases some other time.” 

“Across the street?’ cried the very 
young reporter. “Is that«where you’re 
from? From the Christmas-tree and 
blind man’s buff? What is it you’re 
looking for? Maybe I can help you!” 

“Well, we’re looking for waifs, chief- 
ly. It’s very hard to find waifs. I 
don’t believe there are any.” 

“You don’t?” cried the very young 


reporter. ‘Well, I do! Just wait a 
moment. I’m sure of it!” 
Bulby and MHarrowsmith - looked 


about the room for lurking waifs, but 
the very young reporter ran to the dic- 
tionary and fluttered its leaves. 

“ Waif,’” he read aloud; “ ‘one who 
wanders about and has no home.’ If 
that isn’t my case, wandering from one 
end of the city to the other all day, and 
then going back to a furnished room 
late at night You’re looking for 
a waif? Here I am! Invite me over, 
and just let me play I-spy once more!” 

“No! no!” cried the very old re- 
porter. “I put in my claim by right 
of seniority! I can’t promise to be very 
spry at I-spy, but I’ve been a waif for 
forty years, and you'll have to travel 
far before you can do better than that!” 
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“We're waifs!” cried the rolltop re- 
porters. “Of course we’re waifs, and 
the dictionary proves it! If you want 
to be charitable on Christmas night, in- 
vite us over, and. we'll all be it, and stay 
it in any game you play!” 

“At last!” cried Bulby and Harrow- 
smith. “We’ve found waifs! Come 
over, and welcome to you, every one!” 

“Tut! tut!” grumbled the night edi- 
tor. “Have you no spirit to beg for 
an invitation like that? I’d like to see 
myself do it! Well, do what you 
please; I don’t care. I'll stay here and 
look after things.” 

But the waifs were crowding up the 
stoop of the house across the way, in- 
troducing themselves, bringing the dic- 
tionary with them to prove their iden- 
tity. 

“Why, I never knew waifs were so 
pleasant!’ exclaimed the girl in white. 
And the girl in yellow, very much im- 
pressed with a rolltop waif, thought 
him not at all an unwelcome addition. 

Blind man’s buff? Well, I should 
say so! And it would have done you 
good to see the very old waif scram- 
bling over the very young waif, both 
rolling under a table, to escape the 
blindfolded girl in yellow. And puss- 
in-the-corner? Yes, and I-spy, too! 

It was very late when the Christmas 
dinner was ready. All were about to 
march into the dining-room when some 
one noticed a hard-working and de- 
serving unfortunate, out in the cold and 
snow, looking hungrily in the window. 

The unfortunate was the night edi- 
tor, who said “Tut! tut!” when they 
swarmed out after him; but up the 
stoop he went, three steps at a time, 
and ate as many drumsticks as any one, 
and danced until late with every one 
in white, sky-blue, pink, and yellow! 

“Deserving cases?” said Harrow- 
smith to Bulby. “I’ve never seen a 
mcre grateful lot of fellows. The Sal- 
vation Army is good, and Christmas 
funds are good, but there are plenty 
of opportunities for charity among 
those that have good jobs and are pros- 
perous.” 

And this time Harrowsmith knew 
what he was talking about. 























S#T a time not remote as 









: geologists compute it, a 
mie mighty stream, fed by the 
m waters of the Great 
Lakes, flowed southward 
ee through the continent of 
North America and discharged into the 
Gulf of Mexico. This was the Missis- 
sippi, the ancient Father of Waters, in 
its vigorous youth. Its domain em- 
braced the upper lakes, and a vast area 
paid tribute to it. In course of time, 
nature, often fickle in her favor and 
freakish in her action, diverted the flow 
from the northern reservoirs toward 
the ice-rimmed shores of the St. Law- 
rence Gulf, leaving a trivial divide no 
higher than a man’s shoulder between 
Lake Michigan and the drainage-basin 
of the south-bound stream. Mother 
nature, the universal schoolmistress, 
had given us an object-lesson and had 
left vs a physical problem to solve. 
When Joliet landed on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, a few miles from the 
present site of Chicago, only a low, 
narrow bar of fand interrupted the con- 
tinuance of his journey by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The situation and its 
possibilities did not escape the shrewd 
observation of the pioneer-priest. In 
a letter to Father Dablon, written in 
1674, he said: “A very important ad- 
vantage and one that some, perhaps, 
will find it hard to credit, is that we 
could easily go to Florida in boats and 
by a. very good navigation. There 
would be but one canal to make—by 
cutting through one-half a league of 
prairie—to pass from the Lake of IIli- 
nois (Michigan) into the St. Louis 
(Desplaines) River which emp- 
ties into the Mississippi. The bark 


having entered this river could easily 
sail to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

How slowly, reluctantly almost, ac- 
tion responds to the invitation of the 
most obvious ideas! Five hundred 
years ago Saavedra pointed to the ad- 
vantages of a waterway through the 
Isthmus of Panama. Only to-day are 
we digging the canal. What Joliet per- 
ceived has been patent to us during the 
intervening centuries, but we have not 
yet availed ourselves of the splendid 
possibilities that would be entailed by a 
ship channel connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Gulf of Mexico. Meanwhile, 
nature, piqued by the stupid sluggish- 
ness of man, placed greater difficulties 
in the way. In the one hundred and 
fifty years that followed Joliet’s jour- 
ney, the land encroached upon the lake 
to the extent of ten miles, and on the 
low, flat littoral, the short Chicago River 
formed. But the change tended to es- 
tablish the continuity of water connec- 
tion by a unique geographical phenom- 
enon, for the Chicago and Desplaines - 
Rivers, flowing in opposite directions, 
had a common source in a pool at the 
very summit of the divide. “This cir- 
cumstance,” wrote Judge Storrow, in 
1817, “creates the singular fact of the 
insulation of the United States, except 
Louisiana, making the circumnaviga- 
tion of them practicable from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to that of Mexico, with 
the single hindrance of the Falls of 
Niagara. The situation of the Chicago 
and Desplaines Rivers should not es- 
cape national attention. The ground 
between the two is without rocks, and 
with little labor would admit of a per- 
manent connection between the waters 
of the Illinois and Lake Michigan.” 























Since the earliest occupation of the 
country, the idea of a waterway from 
Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico 
has occupied the minds of statesmen, 
economists, engineers, and navigators, 
but, despite the essentially national 
character of the enterprise, government 
action in the matter has gone haltingly. 
From time to time, during the early 
years of the last century, the subject 
was brought to the attention of Con- 
gress, and that body, in 1821, passed a 
bill granting to the State of Illinois 
200,000 acres of the public lands to 
be disposed of for the benefit of 
the work. The enterprise was not 
launched until 1836, and not until 1848 
was the junction of the Illinois River 
with Lake Michigan effected by a very 
inadequate channel. In 1867, the fed- 
eral and State governments joined in 
the improvement of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, making a waterway 
nearly one hundred miles in length from 
Chicago to La Salle, with a depth of 
six feet. The construction of an ar- 
tificial waterway along the line of an 
available stream was an error of judg- 
ment, and the canal is now doomed to 
desuetude. At about this time the en- 
largement of this channel, in connection 
with increased dimensions in the Erie 
Canal, was urged in Congress as a mili- 
tary measure, and elicited from Thad- 
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deus Stevens a vigorous protest on the 
ground that “if you open a communica- 
tion to it (the Illinois River) from the 
lake, to furnish water for the river, you 
will drain the lake and find nothing but 


dry land.” Precisely the same argu- 
ment was advanced against the project 
by Senator Sherman as late as 1888. 
During the past fifty years federal 
funds and labor have been applied to 
the improvement of the water route 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, 
and to the control and deepening of that 
river, but the design and execution 
have been characterized by a detached- 
ness which has robbed them of much 
of their possible effect. The army en- 
gineers have seemed to be incapable: of 
entertaining a large and comprehensive 
conception of the situation. Their 
work and their ideas have been re- 
stricted and local in their applicability. 
They refuse to recognize the proposi- 
tion of a ship channel between the lakes 
and the gulf as discussable because, as 
one of them who is prominently en- 
gaged in the works on the Mississippi 
wrote to me, “the question has never 
been officially’ (the emphasis is his 
own) “taken up.” It is very difficult 
for the army engineer to believe that 
any good can come out of Nazareth. 
He is restrained by the natural con- 
servatism of the official mind with its 
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undue respect for hoary tradition and 
moss-grown methods. It follows that 
he is apt to be narrow, in illustration 
of which I will quote from another let- 
ter received from one of the corps, in 
response to a request for an opinion as 
to the feasibility of the proposed Lake- 
Gulf Waterway. “I think it the part 
of wisdom, in the present state of 
science, to build the boats to fit the 
river.” In other words, accept physical 
conditions as you find them, and shape 
your plans to fit them. Such a policy 
would prompt the establishment of an 
air-ship line, rather than a canal, for the 
transit of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Civil engineers, whose judgment and 
ability cannot be questioned, declare 
that the government work in connection 
with this river improvement scheme has 
been marked by serious blunders, and 
it must be admitted that they make out 
a strong case in support of their con- 
tention. Millions have been expended 
in tinkering on what may be called the 
Lake Michigan section, and other 
millions on the lower Mississippi, in 
total almost sufficient to have completed 
the entire work in an efficient manner 
and to have insured at least a fourteen- 
foot depth throughout the channel. 
However, experience generally demands 
a price for the knowledge it imparts, 
and the heavy outlay has not only fur- 
nished some extremely valuable lessons, 
but has also worked great material 
benefit. Indeed, the results of early 
improvement were rich in promise, and 
should have acted as a stimulus to 
broader efforts. In 1885, Canal Com- 
missioner Brainerd estimated that the 
canal system, restricted as it was, had 
saved to the people of Illinois within 
reach of its service not less than $185,- 
000,000 in freight charges. But had 
these works been designed and executed 
with the Lake-Gulf Waterway as the 
ultimate goal, every dollar expended 
would have contributed to that object, 
so that in a progressive development a 
fourteen-foot channel from Chicago to 
St. Louis would have been attained 
long since, and a twenty-two-foot ship 
canal would now be within calculable 
distance of consummation. 
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In 1897 it was resolved by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Illinois, the House 
of Representatives concurring: ‘‘That 
the United States is requested to aid in 
the construction of a channel not less 
than one hundred and sixty feet wide 
and twenty-two feet deep, with such a 
grade as to give a velocity of three 
miles per hour from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago to Lake Joliet, a pool of the 
Desplaines River immediately below 
Joliet, and to project a channel of sim- 
ilar capacity and not less than fourteen 
feet deep, from Lake Joliet to La Salle, 
all to be designed in such manner as 
to permit future development to a great- 
er capacity.” Failing to secure the de- 
sired federal action, the city of Chi- 
cago proceeded to execute the most dif- 
ficult and expensive portion of the 
project—that is, the cut through the 
divide between Lake Michigan and the 
headwaters of the Desplaines. The Chi- 
cago Ship and Sanitary Canal has since 
been completed at a cost of $50,000,- 
000, and is now offered to the na- 
tional government on the single condi- 
tion of its carrying the channel on to 
La Salle with a depth of fourteen feet. 

The Chicago Canal has a capacity for 
the accommodation of ocean-going ves- 
sels. It sets a standard for the future 
waterway between the lakes and the 
gulf, which will be sixteen hundred 
miles long and nowhere less than twen- 
ty feet deep at all stages. The present 
generation may expect to see its com- 
pletion, and the next will feel its ef- 
fects in an enormous expansion of the 
commerce and industries of the entire 
country. Having put her hand to the 
plow, Chicago will not turn back, and 
her sister cities of the Mississippi Val- 
ley are equally determined in their ag- 
gressive advocacy of the project. In 
Congress a strong sentiment in favor 
of the enterprise has been growing in 
recent years, and a bill authorizing a 
fourteen-foot waterway is practically 
certain to be passed at the next session. 

In June, 1902, a river and harbor act 
was approved appropriating the sum 
of $200,000 for the purpose of 
making surveys and investigations to 
determine the cost and _ feasibility 
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as far as St. Louis at 








a cost of $60,000,000. 

This. would leave 
the lower Mississippi 
to be accounted for. 
From the mouth to a 
distance of three hun- 
dred miles ocean ves- 
sels of the greatest 
draft can navigate 
the river at all stages 
of water. The diffi- 
culties attach to the 
stretch between the 
points of junction of 
the Red River and 
the Missouri. 

The Mississippi is 
a river of mud, and 
this is the chief of the 
vexatious features it 
presents to the hy- 
draulic engineer. It 
meanders in serpen- 
tine curves, between 
caving banks, in a 




















bed of inordinate 





of a navigable waterway fourteen 
feet in depth from Lockport, the 
terminus of the Chicago Canal, to St. 
Louis. The work was undertaken by 
the Mississippi River Commission in 
conjunction with a board of officers of 
the Corps of Engineers. The report, 
which was recently rendered, pro- 
nounces the project entirely practicable, 
and estimates the cost at $31,000,- 
ooo. A detailed plan was presented, 
which will doubtless be put into ex- 
ecution, thus making a beginning. It 
cannot be long before Congress comes 
to see the larger aspect of the question, 
and the desirability of affording free 
navigation to large ocean vessels. It is 
probable that, before the channel is 
completed as planned, an appropria- 
tion will be made for carrying it to the 
requisite depth. Mr. Lyman Cooley, 
one of the group of Western engineers 
who have made a life study of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, declares 
that “a twenty-foot waterway is simply 
a question of increased flow and further 
dredging,” and that it may be secured 





breadth, now shallow 
and torpid, and anon bursting its 
bounds with torrential fury. Nor is the 
task of controlling this watery monster 
confined to the regulation of its visible 
vagaries. Below its turbid surface a 
constant change proceeds in the treach- 
erous bottom,a formation and re-forma- 
tion of sand-bars in response to the de- 
posits of the river and the crumbling of 
its shores. Dredging would seem to be 
futile. What is removed at low water 
is restored in flood. Levees check the 
overflow, but thereby increase the de- 
posit of silt, and the ambitious bed re- 
sponds to the rise of the retaining walls. 

Nature, while she places obstacles in 
the way of our endeavor, as often points 
out ways of overcoming them. It is so 
with the Mississippi problem. Fre- 
quently the flood breaks down the bar- 
rier at some weak point, creating a 
crevasse through which the waters flow 
into the neighboring bottom-lands, 
there leaving the fertilizing silt, and 
returning to the parent stream at some 
inviting inlet. Here is the idea of the 
“outlet system’? exemplified. 
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Mr. James A. Seddon, who knows 
his Mississippi as a monk knows his 
missal, has perfected a plan which, in 
the opinion of ‘the best authorities, ef- 
fectually solves the important problem 
of flood control and deep-water navi- 
gation in the lower course of the river. 
He proposes a large reservoir system at 
the head of the valley, and for this pur- 
pose would utilize the unreclaimed lands 
in the St. Francis basin. He claims that 
the capacity will be sufficient to cut ex- 
treme high water down to bank level 
as far as the mouth of the Arkansas, 
and below this point immunity from 
overflow may be secured by a very mod- 
erate system of levees. Contrast the 
simplicity and safety of such an ar- 
rangement with an extreme flood held 
ten or twelve feet above the banks be- 
tween some fifteen hundred miles of 
earth embankment. 

It is proposed to divide up the res- 
ervoir basin by a series of cross*dikes, 
so that the rupture of one of these re- 
taining walls would not entail any seri- 
ous danger to life or property. The 
reservoirs are to be filled from the top 
of floods through controlling works 
near Cairo, and will discharge from the 
lower end of the basin in the vicinity 
of Helena, during the low-water sea- 
son. By this means twenty feet of wa- 
ter will be produced and maintained at 
all times between Helena and the Gulf 
of Mexico. A slack-water canal up 
through the reservoir system from Hel- 
ena to Commerce, fifty miles below 
Cairo, will there meet the twenty-foot 
channel already outlined from Lake 
Michigan. 

Mr. Seddon states that a conserva- 
tive estimate for bank protection is 
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$80,000,000, with $5,000,000 yearly for 
maintenance, and this is now given up 
on account of cost; and that a perma- 
nent improvement of the low-water 
channel is necessarily given up with it, 
as dikes can accomplish little in the ab- 
sence of fixed banks. In this system 
of bank protection, which has been pur- 
sued by the government, $50,000,000 
has already been expended. It will, 
when completed, be inadequate to the 
full purpose for which it is designed, 
in the opinion of engineers who unques- 
tionably understand their business and 
are thoroughly informed on the subject. 

Mr. Seddon contrasts the expendi- 
tures and results with the alternative 
project proposed by him. His estimate: 
is $32,000,000 for the reservoir system 
and complete flood protection, and $12,- 
000,000 additional for the deep-water 
canal, say $50,000,000 in all. Added to 
the $60,000,000 estimated cost of the 
twenty-foot channel from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi, this gives a total 
of $110,000,000. Is the scheme prac- 
ticable? The plans have been critically 
examined and checked by a score of 
eminent engineers with special knowl- 
edge of Mississippi problems, and by 
them have been enthusiastically in- 
dorsed. 

Is the expenditure worth while? Well, 
we are going to spend $150,000,000— 
and perhaps twice as much—in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, and any 
wide-awake business man will admit 
that a twenty-foot channel connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mexi- 
co would work ten times the benefit to 
the country at large than can ever ac- 
crue to it from the trans-isthmian wa- 
terway. 












































HEN Willum Green he went to sea 
To sail the troubled main, 
It kind 0’ seemed to us that he 
Would ne’er come back again. 
Which same I says to Capting Hank, 
Who tuk the news to Bos’n. Frank. 


And, sure enuf, in seven week 
The bad news came to we 
That Willum’s ship, the Daisy Squeak, 
And all aboatd 0’ she, 
Had struck a catamoon, keeplunk, 
And been teetotal drowned and sunk. 


Then Willum’s widow, Kitty Green, 
She raised an awful wail: 

“O Willum Green, I done you mean 
To ever let you sail-- 

You was so gentle, brave and true!” 

(O batter me! she did boo~hoo.) 


And seven months, both night and day, 
Bill’s manly traits she told: 

“He was,” says she, “so kind to me, 
I’ll nevet be consoled. 

It’s somp’n tuttibul to lose 

The man what stood in Willum’s shoes.” 


But when the moutning months was through 
Thete came three sailormen 

Intent sweet Kitty Green to woo, 
Intent to ask ’er, “When?” 

(I may tematk them sailors three 

Was Gapting Hank and Frank and me.) 
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But Kitty was a-weepin’ still, 
"Er hanky to ’er eye: 

“Whet’ can thet’ be a man like Bill, 
Fer whom I daily sigh?” 


* (Which same I says to Gapting Hank, 


Who tuk the news to Bos’n Frank.) 


Fort Kitty Green was fair to see 
And true love can’t stay mute; 

And so it was us Sailors three 
Persisted in our suit. 

But when we pressed ’er with a will 


_’Er sole reply was: “Bill, poor Bill!’ 


But now the painful truth I speak— 
One Sunday morn’ we seen, 
A~Ssailin’ in, the Daisy Sgueak, 
And on ’er Willum Green! 
“Blow me!” I thunk, with pulses cold, 
“How Kitty Green will be consoled!” 


But Kitty in a dreadful sulk, 
Met Willum at the door 
And says: “Hello, ye lazy hulk! 
When did you come ashore ?” 
(Which same I told to Gapting Hank, 
Who tuk the news to Bos’n Frank.) 

















EDWARD HARRIMAN: HIS FORCE AS A FINANCIAL POWER; HIS 


STRANGE PERSONALITY, AND HIS SUCCESS 


Union Pacific?” 

That was the ques- 
tion which Wall Street 
asked itself more or less 
mM unsuccessfully for a 
y) matter of a week in 
the middle of last Au- 
gust, pe at last received its answer in 
a manner so startling as to give to the 
episode a permanent place in the history 
of stock-market operations. Reduced 
to its simplest terms, the answer be- 
came: 

“Harriman.” 

And Harriman it was, for the “little 
wizard” of the Pacifics, financial Ish- 
maelite that he is, had turned a trick on 
the entire Wall Street community—his 
own personal henchmen and one or two 
co-manipulators excepted—that for 
sheer audacity was quite without par- 
allel in the more recent years of re- 
viving conscience in corporate affairs. 

It came about in this way. The time 
was approaching for the semiannual 
dividend in Union Pacific, the principal 
railroad of what has been known as the 
Harriman group, and, possibly, for a 
dividend declaration as well on South- 
ern Pacific, which picks up the trans- 
continental traffic where the Union Pa- 
cific lays it down, at Ogden, Utah, and 
swings it out over the Nevada deserts 
to the Western coast. Wall Street 
awaited the announcements with more 
than its usual interest, for it had been 
common gossip for months that the 
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Union Pacific’s surplus had piled up far 
beyond the requirements of the road, 
and the published earnings of Southern 
Pacific were such as to justify a belief 
that dividends would be commenced on 
that property before long. 

As is usual at such times, all sorts of 
rumors were afloat. Constitutional 
bears and those m whom the summer 
dulness in the security markets sad 
produced a cynical frame of mind ar- 
gued that Union Pacific’s surplus was 
of more value as a fund loanable direct- 
ly or indirectly to the inner circle of the 
financiers controlling the road, than it 
could possibly be to the stockholders at 
large, and hence they discounted the 
dividend prospects. Thoroughgoing 
bulls, on the other hand, and the market 
touts witheut which no railroad in the 
speculative group has a well-organized 
executive staff were equally positive 
that there would be an increase from 
the six per cent. rate that had prevailed 
on Union Pacific, and that something 
would be paid on Southern. 

But all at once there came a change. 
The touts were silent, and from “well- 
informed” quarters rose stories of large 
selling orders in both Harriman stocks. 
Perhaps the bears were right, and the 
Harriman inner circle had decided that 
it would be better to pile up surplus in 
Union Pacific than to declare it in divi- 
dends to stockholders. Probably it had 
been decided, also, that the time had not 
come to begin distribution in Southern 
Pacific. Undoubtedly the insiders were 
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going short in prospect of the break 
that was almost certain to follow the 
news. So other people went short of 
both stocks, and, having sold that which 
they did not possess, waited until the 
official announcement should confirm 
their judgment and enable them to butt 
in and “cover” their contracts to deliver 
at lower figures than purchasers had 
undertaken to pay them. 

Now it was Wednesday, the fifteenth 
of August, and reports went abroad 
that the executive committees of both 
roads had gone into session on the divi- 
dend matter, but the market closed 
without any announcement. Thursday 
came, and the directors met, but not 
until late in the afternoon, so that no 
announcement was forthcoming that 
day, and by the opening of the stock 
market on Friday morning many peo- 
ple had come pretty well to the conclu- 
sion that the increase, if ayy, in Union 
Pacific would be small, while Southern 
Pacific stockholders might expect lit- 
tle or no return at this time. The 
“slforts’” were congratulating them- 
selves, looking forward to a substantial 
decline in both stocks with the opening 
of thc Exchange, on which they might 
reap the anticipated profit. 

About ten minutes before ten o’clock 
a clerk came over from the Union Pa- 
cific offices with a dividend announce- 
ment, and it was posted at the opening 
of business. Few paid great attention 
to it among the official notices until 
finally some one sang out: 

“Ten per cent. on Union and five on 
Southern.” 

“It’s a joke,” his hearers cried, as 
they crowded up to the bulletin-board. 
“Tt’s a joke,” went around the floor of 
the Exchange to the crowd of brokers 
at the Union Pacific post, and trading 
went on unconcernedly. But in about 
a quarter of an hour it dawned on peo- 
ple that this was no “joke,” after all, so 
far as the Exchange was concerned, 
and there started a scramble of the 
“shorts” to cover and of the “longs” to 
- buy more, the like of which had not 
been seen on the Exchange since the fa- 
mous Northern Pacific “corner” of May 
Before the day was over 
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Union Pacific had climbed from 16714 
to 179 and Southern from 82 to 89, and 
a fortnight saw Union Pacific selling at 
190 and Southern well on toward par. 
Mr. Harriman added some ten millions 
to his personal fortune between Friday 
and Monday, and his co-manipulators 
and henchmen profited also according 
to their talents. For it had been they 
who distributed the selling orders about 
the time the executive committees of the 
two railroads met on the dividend ques- 
tion, and then had turned around and 
accommodated all who wished to go 
short of the stocks on the strength of 
the tips that these selling orders con- 
veyed. 

It would be hardly accurate to say 
that Edward H. Harriman’s “friends” 
were with him in this operation, for 
Harriman has no friends in the com- 
monly accepted sense of the word. His 
alliances are those of convenience or 
of necessity; they generally have force 
at their root, and fear and distrust are 
among their branches. They may end 
in great personal profit to the allies, or 
in betrayal and ruin, as the circum- 
stances indicate, and it is all the same 
to Harriman whichever the outcome, 
provided he “gets his.” This he usual- 
ly succeeds in doing, as in the present 
instance, and having gotten it, he cus- 
tomarily disappears from the sight of 
the Street for a time until a new oppor- 
tunity arises to make a coup. 

Yet this is the man who is the great- 
est railroad reorganizer in the United 
States, who took the Union Pacific out 
of a receiver’s hands in 1899, and has 
built it up as both a railroad and a 
financial proposition until it can earn 
six Or seven per cent. on its common 
stock from operation, and has enough 
income from its investments to make 
an additional three per cent. to complete 
a ten-per-cent. dividend. 

It is no part of the present writing 
whether this dividend policy is justi- 
fiable or unjustifiable ; the essential fact 
is that Harriman took the poor old 
bankrupt Union Pacific—the road of “a 
right of way and two streaks of rust” 
—and made a paying proposition of it 
in seven years, during which time he 














was in battle almost continuously with 
the masters of American finance, them- 
selves the controlling interests in other 
railroad properties antagonistic to his 
own, or else co-owners of the Pacific 
stocks who sought to overthrow the 
control that he enjoyed with much profit 
to himself and evident success to the 
property. 

There is a temptation to go into the 
history of the Union Pacific, from the 
reorganization, a history that contains 
some of the most interesting chapters 
of American finance, but that must be 
foregone in the discussion of Harriman 
as a personality, although reference to 
an incident here and there will be perti- 
nent, as in the case of the most recent 
development. 

Personally, Harriman reminds one 
more of a bull-terrier than of anything 
else: in the world. A little man, but of 
well-knit frame, whose head seems out 
of place on his body, he might or might 
not attract attention in a crowd of peo- 
ple, according as one was looking for 
“points” in the human animals passing 
before his vision. Once he is observed 
closely, the memory of him does not 
pass away. The cold, steely eyes, peer- 
ing out through spectacles of high 
power from under bristling brows, 
have about as much of the sympathetic 
in them as the twin gun-barrels pro- 
truding from a battle-ship’s twelve-inch 
turret. A bushy mustache conceals his 
mouth and lips when he speaks, but if 
it does this, it serves at least to em- 
phasize the square, aggressive jaw that 
seems constructed only to bite hard and 
then hold on everlastingly. Harriman’s 
forehead is broad and high. It is that 
which saves his face from being repel- 
lent on account of its aggressiveness. 
The thin, gray hair that is streaked 
across it to cover advancing baldness 
tells of Harriman’s fifty-nine years, but 
nothing else about him betrays that he 
has reached an age when most men are 
getting old. For him it is the time of 
supreme battle, the best period of his 
life, and, curiously enough, he is only 
just to attain his majority as a railroad 
man, for Harriman, until he was nearly 
forty years old, was a_ stock-broker, 
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whose only railroad connections came 
through the little slips of paper that 
represented sales and purchases for his 
clientele. 

Or one may trace him even farther 
back and find the son of a poverty- 
stricken New Jersey minister coming to 
New York to seek employment as an 
office boy. This employment he ob- 
tained, and there are a few men still 
in Wall Street who remember Ed. Har- 
riman, as they have always known him, 
in those early days. The impressions 
of the boy that they obtained then did 
not change as he became a man, and 
the ripening of his years, far from un- 
doing, has strengthened and confirmed 
them. 

First of all comes his determination ; 
then his quickness of perception like-a 
woman’s intuition, and then his abso- 
lute disregard for an intolerance of 
opinion dissenting from his own. Lat- 
terly, and as his power has increased in 
a financial way, so that men who for- 
merly met him on an equality are now 
obliged to bend their views to his, this 
final characteristic has come almost to 
be the dominant one of the man’s whole 
being. He cannot be convinced of any 
view different from his own; he will 
not have his own denied, and the result 
is that wherever Harriman goes and 
with whomever he may do business, 
there is one of two situations estab- 
lished. Either it is all Harriman, or 
else there is constant friction. 

It is said commonly by men who have 
been his associates in business matters 
for years that he is the most disagree- 
able man in Wall Street to sit in a 
board meeting with. If he has a prop- 
osition of his own to put he states it, 
and then wants action—and action his 
way. Should any one object to haste 
and ask to have the thing talked over, 
the bulldog shows his teeth and snarls, 
suggesting what his bite may be if he 
chooses to start some real fighting. If 
he is voted down he is as likely as not 
to get up and leave the meeting with a 
remark that his codirectors are not 
worth wasting his time upon, and that 
when they have come to their senses 
they will take his view of the matter. 
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Or it may be that some financier, 
having just lunched, comes into the di- 
rectors’ room with a cigar between his 
teeth. Harriman sniffs the air as the 
offender enters. 

“Don’t like smoking. Kindly put 
that out,” he snaps. And the multi- 
millionaire, who may be his associate, 

‘if he wants to have any peace in the 
meeting, let alone in subsequent busi- 
ness dealings, had better throw away 
his perfecto and lose no time about it. 

These traits, carried into larger 
things, and coupled with an unbounded 
ambition, are what have made Harri- 
man a “disturbing element” in the 
financial and railroad world from the 
moment of his accession to power. They 
may be traced ’way back to his early 
days as a vice-president of the Illinois 
Central in the eighties, soon after Stuy- 


vesant Fish, who was then the youngest - 


railroad president in the country, had 
discovered Harriman as a railroad 
genius. Harriman wasn’t in the Illinois 
Central five years before he undertook, 
in Mr. Fish’s absence in Europe, to 
order the other vice-presidents around 
as if possessed of supreme authority. 
It produced a general row that led to 
the retirement of Harriman and an- 
other vice-president of the road who 
now is head of one of the largest rail- 
road systems in the country. The talk 
was at the time—and subsequent de- 
velopments make it seem not without 
reason—that behind the trouble that 
Harriman started lay an attempt to get 
the proxies which had always been 
voted by the president. But that is 
another story. 

For a matter of ten years after he 
got into railroading Harriman had to 
occupy the position of collaborator or 
associate rather than that of master, 
which he has undertaken to claim for 
himself in every railroad enterprise he 
has been identified with in the past 
seven or eight years. So, while his 
wonderful executive ability was known 
to the men who were with him in the 
board of the Illinois Central—and his 
personal boorishness as _ well—Wall 
Street did not begin to know him then 
as it knows him to-day. The thing that 


opened Wall Street’s eyes, and those of 
the country also, was Harriman’s pur- 
chase of the Chicago and Alton Road 
in 1899 for his associates in the Union 
Pacific, of which he was a director, 
and other syndicated interests, among 
them the Rockefellers, Mr. Fish, and 
George J. Gould. 

It was a mooted question whether 
the finances or the equipment of the 
Alton Road were in the worse condi- 
tion when Harriman bought it. But he 
cleared a matter of $6,000,000 for the 
syndicators on the refunding of an old 
issue of bonds, and then sold the securi- 
ties of a new operating company to the 
public on terms that made the acquisi- 
tion of a $42,000,000 property cost the 
purchasers just $3,000,000, and the pur- 
chasers never once gave up the control, 
which Harriman now exercises him- 
self. 

Into the Union Pacific Road Harri- 
man had gone shortly after the Kuhn- 
Loeb-Rockefeller interests bought it 
from the United States Government in 
1897. He became the principal active 
agent forthwith in the upbuilding of the 
property, and within a year after the 
Alton purchase he made the country sit 
up and take notice by threatening Collis 
P. Huntington, who refused to sell him 
the Central and Southern Pacifics, with 
the construction of a rival line from 
Ogden, Utah, to the coast. What 
might have happened had not the death 
of Mr. Huntington occurred can easily 
be imagined. As it was, Harriman im- 
proved the opportunity by purchasing 
the control of both roads over nine 
thousand miles of railroad to the United 
Pacific system, and the Morgan steam- 
ship line from New Orleans to New 
York as well. 

Harriman had now a place of pretty 
large importance in railroad affairs, and 
he had attained it practically within 
two or three years. He was never un- 
conscious of the fact. So that when, 
in the spring of 1901, he saw J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and James J. Hill under- 
taking to acquire the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad for the joint 
interest of the Northern Pacific, in 
which Mr. Morgan was supreme, and 
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the Great Northern, Mr. Hill’s- person- 
al property, it was perfectly natural 
that he should demand admittance on 
the ground that the proposition was too 
big for him to be left out of. 

It will be a good many years before 
people forget what followed. Of course, 
Harriman was denied admittance. Of 
course, he started in to buy the control 
of the Northern Pacific in the open 
market. Of course, the Morgan-Hill 
people came back at him. So the stock 
market was literally swept bare of 
Northern Pacific stock, and when, ona 
certain day—May 9, 1901—both sides 
decided that they had control of the 
property and called in whatever stock 
they had loaned, the “short” interest in 
Northern Pacific was unable to obtain 
the stock at any price, and a panic was 
the necessary outcome. 

Quite characteristic of Harriman was 
the conference held two days later in 
the Union Pacific offices. Harriman 
was entirely sure that he had control of 
the Northern Pacific, and so he sent for 
the Morgan-Hill people to come to him. 
They came—in the persons of James J. 
Hill and Charles Steele, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., while Jacob J. Schiff, Mr. 
Harriman’s banker, and Mr. Harriman 
himself completed the conference. 

There was a general count of stock, 
and it appeared that Harriman, while 
he held altogether $78,000,000 of the 
$155,000,000 capitalization of the rail- 
road, had little less than half of the, 
common stock, in which the control lay. 
It has always been said in Wall Street 
that the next few moments were among 
the most interesting ever spent by a 
party of financiers. Harriman grew 
white when the count was announced. 
But the pallor of his face did not mean 
that he was afraid. It meant that he 
was mad, mad all through, and in the 
mental condition of the child who kicks 
until its feet are tied, and then scratches 
or bites as the opportunity offers, un- 
til those who are administering disci- 
pline are glad to compromise. 

In brief, Harriman gave it to be un- 
derstood that he would fight with every 
weapon that lay at his command, and 
Messrs. Hill and Steele knew just what 
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that meant. And the country just then 
did not want a fight, which none un- 
derstood better than Mr. Hill. So 
Harriman was made a diréctor of both 
the Union Pacific and Burlington, and 
all hands turned to help along the boom 
that culminated in 1902. 

But nobody forgot, least of all James 
J. Hill, the grizzled old man who has 
come to be known as the railroad genius 
of the Northwest. Mr. Hill does not 
like “disturbing elements.” He believes 
that the country is big enough for 
everybody, and that it is rich enough to 
make untold wealth for such of its citi- 
zens as perform real service in its de- 
velopment. ; 

So he cut out his path long ago for 
the Great Northern through what are 
now the wheat fields and timber forests 
of the Northwest; through the ore 
lands, too, as Great Northern stock- 
holders have just at present to recall 
to their much joy. And having made 
good on his fundamental proposition, 
Mr. Hill could see no reason why Mr. 
Harriman, who had plenty of work to 
do in the South, West, and Central 
States, should come butting into the sit- 
uation that was being developed in the 
North. It was obvious that Harriman 
must be eliminated. 

So, not many months after the peace 
of May 11, Igo1, along came the 
Northern Securities Company to hold 
the stocks of the Great Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern Railroads. There 
really wasn’t much for Mr. Harriman 
to do but go into it, as he did, and when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared the merger illegal and in re- 
straint of trade, there is no reason to 
believe that Harriman was sorry. But 
the announcement of Mr. Hill’s plan 
for the redistribution of the stocks that 
had gone into Northern Securities put 
another phase on the matter. It was 
proposed that the stockholders should 
receive, not the number of shares of 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern, 
respectively, which they had put in, 
but an equal number of shares in each 
road pro rata for their Northern Se- 
curities holdings. 

Where this left Mr. Harriman was 
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obvious, Having had originally about 
one-half the common stock of the 
Northern Pacific, he now became dis- 
tinctly a minority interest in that prop- 
erty and acquired a perfectly useless in- 
terest in Great Northern, which was in 
Mr. Hill’s control beyond peradventure. 
Again Harriman said he would fight, 
and this time he was invited to go 
ahead, for the boom days were over, 
and high financiers had more time to 
waste in their quarrels with each other 
than in the earlier days when the dear 
public’s speculation claimed the lion’s 
share of their attention. 

The battle took the matter again into 
the courts, and it was ended in 1905 
just as the culmination of the troubles 
in the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and the purchase of the majority stock 
by Thomas F. Ryan cut Harriman off 
from what had been his financial base 
of supplies ever since his friend, Mr. 
Schiff, had got him, in 1901, to come 
into the Equitable’s board and assist 
in the education of young Mr. Hyde. 

Harriman was not in a pleasant posi- 
tion, for railroad development always 
needs money, and the Equitable, in large 
measure, had been supplying the money 
in the case. In front of him were the 
Morgan-Hill interests, prepared to at- 
tack at any point of vantage; behind 
him was the Standard Oil buying quiet- 
ly into Union Pacific and quite willing 
to co-operate with any one who would 
help in removing the “disturbing ele- 
ment.” , 

The situation, moreover, was so seri- 
ous that for a few days a market panic 
was threatening. Mr. Schiff had taken 
to the woods, and bankers in general 
were disposed to call in their loans; 
then, to cap it all, Mr. Ryan went and 
bought the Equitable overnight. So 
one can understand how Mr. Harriman 
in that meeting of the directors of the 
Equitable, when the report of the Frick 
Committee was turned down, lost his 
temper under the tongue-lashing that 
young Hyde gave him, and, as he saw 
the possibility of: controlling, or even 
helping control, the $419,000,000 of 
Equitable assets slipping away from 
him, lay back in his chair and yelled: 
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“Wow-wow-wow!” just like a young- 
ster who with feet and hands tied and 
no one near enough to bite, can avail 
himself only of his voice to relieve his 
feelings. 

And it is possible to appreciate also 
the force of Harriman’s naive state- 
ment to the Armstrong Committee that 
it was a “little startling” to discover, 
two days later, that Mr. Ryan had 
bought the Equitable. For Ryan and 
Harriman have no love for each other 
in either finance or politics. 

But peace came again after the Ryan 
purchase, and it began to be told that 
Harriman had made his own peace with 
Standard Oil, a conclusion that was 
strengthened and confirmed within a 
year when he and H. H. Rogers united 
in open war on Stuyvesant Fish in the 
Illinois Central after the latter had tried 
to block the attempt of the master of 
Standard Oil to get control of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

The connecting-link was Charles A. 
Peabody, a director of both the Union 
Pacific and Illinois Central, whom Mr. 
Rogers made president of the insur- 
ance company, and Mr. Harriman used 
as his lieutenant in the board meetings 
of Illinois Central. Mr. Peabody was 
in a position to be of great service to 
both his employers, inasmuch as he had 
obtained his start in life from Mr. Fish, 
who made him his personal counsel and 
one of the attorneys for the railroad, 
which the Fish family had managed for 
so many years. But that is still an- 
other story. 

It was remarked a moment ago that 
Harriman and Thomas F. Ryan have 
no love for each other either in finance 
or politics. The statement is particu- 
larly true in the latter connection, and 
calls to mind one phase of Harriman’s 
history that must not be lost sight of. 
That is the alliance between Harriman 
and Ex-Governor Benjamin Odell, 
which has borne the test of many years, 
and even of such “joking” moments as 
that memorable one when Harriman 
was on the stand before the Armstrong 
Committee. Counsel Charles E. Hughes 
asked him if he did not owe his polit- 
ical influence to Odell. 
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“T should say, Mr. Hughes,” quietly 
replied Harriman, “that Governor Odell 
owes his political influence to his asso- 
ciation with me.” . 

It wasn’t until the next day that Har- 
riman discovered this to be a joke, but 
the Harriman-Odell alliance stood the 
strain, and is still intact at latest re- 
ports. What use Harriman makes of 
it in his larger affairs is purely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. As his personal 
interests lie almost entirely outside the 
limits-of New York State, a hold on 
the legislature here, except in a few 
matters such as getting bonds admitted 
to the savings-bank list, is far from be- 
ing as important to him as to Mr. 
Ryan, for instance, whose interests are 
very largely State or local, and of such 
a nature as to be constantly subject to 
legislative vagaries. But as an engine 
of offense against gentlemen of Mr. 
Ryan’s situation, a well-defined legisla- 
tive alliance is Obviously a thing of 
great value, and this may, perhaps, be 
a sufficient explanation of the Odell 
combination without further searching. 

Away from his business, New York 
knows little of Harriman. It is, indeed, 
impossible to separate him from his 
business, for he is the kind of a man 
whose business is always with him. 
But that he is a lover of nature finds 
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proof in the miles upon miles of wide 
country that constitute his vast estate at 
Arden, in Orange County, where he 
rests, and no doubt plans out the cam- 
paigns.that are to have their physical 
direction from the Union Pacific offices 
at 120 Broadway. 

The home in Arden is a simple, old- 
fashioned house that has been remod- 
eled and enlarged with a single view to 
the comfort of its occupants, but there 
is talk of a magnificent structure to re- 
place it; no doubt because the younger 
Harrimans expect to have more time 
for the enjoyment of country life than 
their father ever had. 

Harriman knows horses, and likes 
them more than anything else but rail- 
roads. His stable is famous, but no 
less so than the splendid roads which 
he has constructed through all the coun- 
try round about his home for many 
miles. ; 

Yet there are few, save his friend 
Odell, who have enjoyed his hospitality, 
and the disinclination may not be all on 
Harriman’s side in many cases, for 
Wall Street sees so much of Harriman 
when he is really busy about anything 
that its big men are quite willing to 
keep him out of their mental horizon 
when he is content to be about his own 
affairs and to leave theirs alone. 
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A PRESENTIMEN 





NTIL she was twenty-seven years 
old Margaret Hawthorne had 
never had time to develop the 

sentimental side of her nature. The 
death of*a luckless, improvident father 
early in her girlhood had left her the 
chief provider for a semi-invalid moth- 
er and a good-sized family of growing 
brothers and sisters. It had been toil, 
toil, toil, always. In the beginning 
Margaret had found it difficult to ob- 
tain work. She had gone out as gov- 
erness for awhile, but teaching was irk- 
some to her, and, besides, she had been 
needed at home for at least part of the 
day. 

Then, a short course of study suffi- 
cing her to master shorthand, she had 
been fortunate enough to obtain a po- 
sition in a lawyer’s firm as typewriter. 
This position she had retained, her 
duties increased by those of private sec- 
retary to her employer, until the hori- 
zon of the household fortunes bright- 
ened. Her salary was liberal, and with 
it, and the life insurance which was her 
father’s only legacy, she had supplied 
her mother with nerve-tonics and 
novels, and had educated her sisters and 
brothers. 

It had been a long, weary struggle, 
but it was over at last, and’ Margaret 
was beginning to receive some return 
of the quantity of bread she had cast 
upon the waters. Julia and Marian 
were married comfortably and_ sent 
frequent useful presents home. John 















and Edwin were making their way, 
each sending their mother a monthly 
stipend. In addition to this, a small 
legacy had been left Mrs. Hawthorne 
by an uncle, which yielded an exiguous 
income. 

“Now is my chance,” Margaret told 
herself doggedly, and resigned her po- 
sition. 

Informing her mother of, not consult- 
ing her upon the advisability of, her 
plan, she rented a small house in the 
suburbs, and engaged a maid-of-all- 
work. 

Thus relieved from the heavy re- 
sponsibilities that she had borne un- 
questioningly for years, Margaret felt 
her soul turn restlessly in its sleep, as 
if it would waken. Her mind yearned 
hungrily for contact with her fellow 
mortals, but she was diffident and lack- 
ing in social cult. She was not only 
ignorant of what first steps to take in 
acquaintanceship; she was at a loss to 
meet advances half-way. All of the 
women of the kindly little neighborhood 
into which they had moved had called, 
and many of them were on most friend- 
ly terms with Mrs. Hawthorne, who 
liked nothing better than to lie on her 
couch and relate her imaginary woes 
to a sympathetic listener over a cup of 
tea. But the neighbors found Mar- 
garet cold, distant, and a little disdain- 
ful—poor Margaret, who had never ex- 
perienced the sensation of disdain, but 
who hid her frightened, shy self be- 

















hind a chilly shield of reserve, with the 
instinct of a timid animal. 

When Mrs. Robinson, at the end of 
the row, described minutely an exciting 
misadventure with a tipsy cook in 
which “I” said a good deal and “she” 
answered back most impolitely but to 
the point, Margaret had no similar do- 
mestic experience to relate in return. 
If their cook should come home intoxi- 
cated from an afternoon out, it would 
be an occurrence of utter mortifica- 
tion, which she would strive to keep 
from the knowledge of the world. 
Neither could she approve of Mrs. 
Simpson’s betraying the number of 
nights a week her husband stayed away 
from home, nor of being informed as 
to the amount of Mrs. Janin’s gas bill, 
or the cost of Neiiy Grakam’s new par- 
asol—so extravagant. In short, gossip 
and the petty topics of household econ- 
omy—or wastefulness—were repugnant 
to her. Margaret was not cut out for 
a suburban. She longed for some one 
with whom to exchange thoughts, ideas 
—not receipts. At times she almost 
sighed again for her work. It was at 
least an accomplishment of something. 

Next door to the Hawthornes lived 
a family toward whom Margaret’s heart 
went out in secret. The wife was 
young and pretty, but the doomed vic- 
tim of consumption. Fortunately for 
posterity, there were no children to 
carry on the mother’s dread heritage, 
but the lack of them made the hus- 
band’s life a sad and lonely one. Mar- 
garet wondered how Grosvenor could 
wear that hopeful face home every 
night to a cheerless house with the 
shadow of death hovering almost per- 
ceptibly over it. Her sympathies re- 
bounded forcibly from her mother’s 
hysteria to real illness, and she slipped 
in next door more and more often to 
sit with uncomplaining, suffefting Mary 
Grosvenor. 

As she perceived the strides of the 
disease and learned more intimately the 
many small tragedies of the little home 
—the untidy rooms of an order-loving 
man, because the maid needed more 
overseeing than Mrs. Grosvenor could 
give; his lonely evenings, though so- 
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ciably inclined, as his wife became too 
ill to leave her room; the constant, 
haunting dread that she might die sud- 
denly “when her husband was away 
from her—as she realized these things, 
Margaret marveled more and more 
at Grosvenor’s quiet, never-failing 
cheerfulness, and_ recollected with 
shame the peevishness of her own 
working days. 

Almost unconsciously, she fell into 
the habit of being at a front window 
at the hour she knew he came home 
each night, to nod him a cheery greet- 
ing as he passed, and, if the weather 
permitted an open window, to call down 
a word or two. 

Julian Grosvenor learned to watch for 
her every afternoon. Her smile and 
nod were pleasant to his tired nerves. 
Margaret was pretty, in a sedate, reg- 
ular-featured way, and her dreamy eves 
hinted at latent passion. He was grate- 
ful to her, too, for the service of sym- 
pathetic companionship she rendered 
his wife. He called now and then in 
the evenings, or on Saturday afternoon, 
while Mary was resting. His first call 
had been perfunctory, but, the conver- 
sation turning to music, the two learned 
simultaneously that Julian sang and 
Margaret played. After this his eve- 
ning visits became an increasing regu- 
larity, and they spent many happy hours 
at the piano, while Mrs. Hawthorne 
dozed over her novel, or, if there were 
no special dinner dish or new touch to 
a costume to tempt her down-stairs, 
she remained serenely in her own room, 
indifferent to the state of unchaperon- 
age in the drawing-room. The com- 
radeship was completely free from guile 
on both sides, and Mary’s name was 
frequently brought into the conversa- 
tion. 

“That was one of Mary’s favorites, 
let us sing it again;” or, “Don’t play 
that to-night; Mary was fond of it, 
and it seems such hard luck. she can’t 
hear it,” Julian would say, according to 
his mood. Both were conscious of the 
loving tenderness of his voice, but 
neither realized that he almost invari- 
ably spoke of his wife in the past tense. 

It was a stuffy, cloudy afternoon to- 
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ward: the end of May that Margaret 
felt unmistakable signs of an awaken- 
ing soul. She had been restless, dull, 
unaccountably irritable all day. 

“Oh, I wish I had something to do!” 
she exclaimed involuntarily, dropping 
her sewing and gazing out through the 
muslin-curtained window. 

“Do? Isn't the week’s mending 
enough? And there are your last sum- 
mer’s clothes to look over and try on,” 





enough of a boy to enjoy fun, and 
enough of a man to be intellectual. 
We'd have champagne with our din- 
ner and flirt a little bit between dis- 
cussions of Nietsche; and we'd go to 
the play afterward.” 

“Margaret!” 

Mrs. Hawthorne’s tone carried a 
whole volume of stupefied protest. She 
dropped her book and stared at her 
daughter in wide-eyed amazement, 
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And she slipped in next door more and more often to sit with uncomplaining, suffering Mary. 


answered her mother, glancing up from 
her novel and returning to its perusal 
immediately. 

“Oh, I don’t mean work! I’ve had 
no trouble finding enough of that all 
my life; and Margaret laughed dis- 
agreeably. “I mean I wish I had some- 
thing nice to do. I should like to go 
out to dinner, to a gay little restaurant 
where they had music and Frenchy 
things to eat—with an awfully nice 
man to take me, of course; a good- 
looking, jolly man, who would be 





mingled with some fear. Margaret’s 
cheeks were pink, her eyes large and 
lustrous. She was remarkably pretty 
at that moment, and locked ten years 
younger than her age. Her mother’s 
word roused her. She frowned, red- 
dened, and shrugged her shoulders de- 
fiantly. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I want those 
things, just as much as any other girl?” 
she said aggressively. “I’m human, af- 
ter all, though I have been a machine 
for so many years.” 

















She stooped and picked up her moth- 
er’s book, restored it, and, smoothing 
the afghan over the invalid’s knees, 
went out of the room. Mrs. Haw- 
thorne looked after her with a passing 
wonder if Margaret were “in love,” 
and forgot the incident in the crisis 
of her novel. 

As she entered her own room, Mar- 
garet glanced at the clock. It wanted 
an hour of the time that Julian Gros- 
venor was accustomed to get home, yet 
something impelled her to the window. 
To her astonishment, she saw him com- 
ing toward her down the street. Her 
first sensation was of dread that he had 
been sent for, but his manner was re- 
assuring. She watched him with an 
odd flutter of the heart. He was a 
goodly man to look upon; tall, slender, 
but well built. His head was finely 
shaped, with a broad forehead, and his 
face was the kind that women call “so 
good looking.” In repose, the feat- 
ures were sad, and Margaret read in 
the drooping eyes and deep lines about 
the mouth the secret grief that he hid so 
smilingly from the world. His step 
was as springing and firm as usual, 
but his shoulders hung forward as 
though bearing a weight that wearied 
him. 

He looked up as he passed Mar- 
garet’s window, and a smile of pleased 
surprise at seeing her there lighted his 
face. He bared his head and bowed 
low, gallantly, then went on into his 
own house. Margaret’s face was suf- 
fused suddenly with a deep, burning 
blush, and she stood immovable, scarce 
returning his salutation. For in the in- 
stant of their meeting glance an odd 
thing had happened to her. - As clearly 
and distinctly as if they had been 
spoken by a living voice, she had heard 
the words: “That man is going to fall 
violently in love with you.” 

Margaret .was no believer in psy- 
chology, or any form of its demon- 
strations. Neither was she given to 
flights of imagination. Yet this inci- 
dent had occurred, simply, clearly, in- 
disputably. What was it—a presenti- 
ment? At the thought, she blushed 
again. She remained at the window, 
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staring out on the golden dandelions 
that studded the miniature lawn. She 
felt foolish, helpless, swayed by many 
inexplicable impulses. As she stood 
there, Grosvenor came out of his house 
again, walked far enough down the 
path to command a view of Margaret’s 
window, and smiled to see her still 
there. 

“Won’t you come over?” he called. 
“IT got home early this afternoon, and 
I’m going to read aloud to Mary. The 
new number of the Reader is just out, 
and there’s a clever story in it. Do 
come. We are going to have tea, and 
it will be so cozy.” 

Margaret caught her breath” and 
drew back. She opened her lips to re- 
fuse, and then, with an uncontrollable 
impulse, she leaned out of the open 
window and said gravely: 

“Tl come.” 

The inevitable answer to that voice 
of her soul was: “Why not?” Mar- 
garet knew that she possessed good 
looks and a brain above the average. 
She talked readily and cleverly with 
her intimates; shyness was her great 
enemy to social success, and her ac- 
quaintance with the Grosvenors had 
long overstepped that barrier. But af- 
ter that strange moment in the win- 
dow, her intercourse with Grosvenor 
was marked by a new timidity ; an odd 
hesitancy that overcame her in the 
midst of a friendly conversation, mani- 
festing itself by blushing cheeks, down- 
cast eyes, a general betrayal of self- 
consciousness that was an allurement 
in itself, tempting the man to teasing 
personalities. 

As the weather grew warmer, Gros- 
venor fell into the way of vaulting the 
low, dividing fence, and spending his 
evenings upon Margaret’s veranda. 
The arrangement had been Mary’s sug- 
gestion in the first place. The doctor 
had ordered absolute quiet for her, 
even restricting Julian’s visits with her 
to half-hours. A trained nurse was 
now installed in the household, so that 
she was not left alone; and while she 
spent her evenings—and sometimes her 
nights—in the seclusion of an upper 
back veranda, forbidden to talk even to 
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the attendant nurse, her husband sat 
with Margaret on ‘the Kittle square 
porch next door; or sang in the dimly 
lighted drawing-room, while she played 
his accompaniments. 

Julian found a simple, wholesome en- 
joyment in the girl’s companionship. 
Wholly loyal to his wife, he anticipated 
no danger in this intellectual intimacy 
with Margaret. Given to taking life as 
it came, simply, straightforwardly, 
without complications, he analyzed 
neither his actions nor his feelings. He 
had been lonely, and Margaret offered 
him comradeship; desolate, and she 
comforted him. Evenings that before 
had been dreary, forlorn, filled with 
heart-sickening forebodings, were now 
cheerful, gay even, something to look 
forward to; a pleasant present to live 
in. Julian did not question the future; 
he merely forgot it. 

Margaret’s feelings were complex. 
Consciously, avowedly, she strove to 
please Grovesnor. She used every ef- 
fort to bring forward her greatest at- 
tractions; ‘she dressed, spoke, moved, 
laughed with an artless gaiety that was 
none the less studied. Even the ob- 
tuse Mrs. Hawthorne noticed a differ- 
ence, but she decided that Margaret 
was only learning to be like other peo- 
ple. 

It must not be supposed that Mar- 
garet realized what she was doing. If 
some one had said to her: “You are 
deliberately striving to win the affec- 
tions of another woman’s husband,” 
she would have sickened with horror. 
That she wished to make herself at- 
tractive to Julian Grovesnor was clear 
to her mind; but only so far did her 
reasoning go. The fulfilling of the 
presentiment—she had grown to call 
it that definitely in her mind—was left 
to the vague, impenetrable future. _ 

Whatever Julian’s feelings, past, 
present, and future, she was certainly 
not in love with him at this juncture. 
Only her latent power of coquetry had 
been roused, whether by occult means 
or instinct, and she was exercising it 
upon the only man she knew well. 

She took up the study of telepathy, 
and tried to believe that she exerted 
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At the hour she knew he came home each night— 


psychic influence over Grovesnor. She 
thrilled herself with the belief that 
sympathetic chords were stretched from 
her mind to his. This idea made her 
more shy and yet more approachable. 
She grew in charm each day. 

“My dear little wife,” said Groves- 
nor one evening, during the half-hour 
visit he was allowed to pay at Mary’s 
bedside, “don’t you think you are grow- 
ing better? It is cruel to see you lying 
here helpless and dull when the world 
is so bright and strong and well.” 

“That is just it,” said Mary sadly. 
“The world is too strong for me. It 
frightens me with its noise, its rush, its 
virility.” She laid a hand gently, plead- 
ingly on his arm. “You are more con- 
tented now than you were, aren’t you, 
dear?” she asked softly. ‘Margaret 
Hawthorne has—has been a good friend 
to us.” 

“She is a true friend,” he cried en- 
thusiastically. “She has helped me 
through a good many hard times lately, 
Mary dear.” 

Mary sighed involuntarily, and 
looked .at her husband searchingly in 

















the waning light. He did not perceive 
her gaze, having fallen into a reverie, 
his eyes downcast, a slight smile part- 
ing his lips. Then he turned and patted 
Mary’s hand. 

“She is very bright,” he said. “I 
wish you could be with us, Mary. You 
would enjoy her. We sing your fa- 
vorite songs, and I stand near the win- 
dow. Do you ever hear me? I am 
really singing to you, dear.” 

A tremulous smile parted his wife’s 
lips. She was thankful for the evi- 
dence that» her presence would not 
have been intrusive upon these friendly 
téte-a-tétes; that Julian had wanted 
her. Her clasp tightened in his. 

“Oh, Julian, I want you to be happy 
always, always!” she exclaimed broken- 
ly, and burst into tears. 

Grovesnor turned quickly and looked 






to nod him a cheery greeting as he passed.* 
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into his wife’s eyes. What meaning 
had her words conveyed to his mind? 
The nurse came hurrying out to them. 
Crying was the very worst thing in 
the world for her patient, and she sent* 
Grovesnor away, with sharp words of 
reproof. 

That night Mary had a hemorrhage, 
and the doctor told Julian that the end 
was very near. He was very miserable, 
and turned involuntarily to Margaret 
for sympathy. In the face of a real 
calamity, Margaret forgot herself, and, 
with no desire save to help and com- 
fort a suffering friend, made herself 
more womanly and charming than be- 
fore. Julian found a sweet consolation 
in pouring out his heart to her perfect 
understanding. 

Of course, in a small, gossiping 
neighborhood, this affair was not per- 
mitted to progress without comment. 
Every stage was marked, every new 
symptom of intimacy noted. At first 
the neighbors spoke of it casually, then 
in open censure, but of late the subject 
was broached with hushed voices and 
head-shakings; with sighs and added 
murmurs of sympathy for the neg- 
lected, dying wife. 

If Mrs. Hawthorne heard the gossip, 
or saw anything amiss in Margaret’s 
conduct, she did not speak of it. She 
was too indolent to inquire into the 
motive of her daughter’s actions or to 
raise any question that might create a 
scene. She and Margaret had never 
been congenial, and she was glad that 
her daughter had found friends with 
whom to amuse herself. When one 
bold neighbor ventured to criticize 
Margaret to her directly, she declared 
that her daughter was only doing a 
charitable duty to her neighbors, and 
that “she saw as much of her as of 
him,” which was indeed true, as Mar- 
garet spent nearly every afternoon or 
morning with Mary Grovesnor. 

Two or three days after the hemor- 
rhage, when Mary’s strength had ral- 
lied, she sent for Margaret, who came 
in instant response to the summons. 
Then nurse went out of the room and 
left them alone, cautioning Mary not 
to talk much. 
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“Margaret,” she said, as soon as the 
nurse had gone, “have you ever thought 
much about psychology ?” | 

Margaret reddened, but answered 
truthfully : ; 

“Only lately—a little. I never had 
much chance to think of anything until 
these last few months. I was always 
too busy.” 

“Well, I have thought of it a great 
deal. Lying here alone so much, I’ve 
read everything that came to my hand, 
and the subject of thought-transfer- 
ence was interesting to me. I think 
that if I had been strong and well, I 
should have had hypnotic power. As 
it is, it has amused me to believe that 
I could communicate with my friends 
by means of psychic messages... The 
idea has really been my only hold on 
intellectual life for a long time.” 

Margaret listened in growing amaze- 
ment. She began to feel uncomfortable 


—+g little guilty. 
. “When Julian comes home he tells 
me everything he has done during the 


day, even to what he had for his 
luncheon,” went on Mary. “One day 
he said to me, ‘I had sweetbreads to- 
day for luncheon, Mary. I knew you’d 
laugh when I told you, for you know 
that I don’t care for them. But they 
made me think of you, somehow; you 
are so fond of them; and so I took 
them.’ You see,” she explained, “I 
had wanted sweetbreads that morning, 
but the butcher had been for his order 
and gone, and there was no way of 
sending for them, so I thought: ‘Why 
shouldn’t Julian eat them and enjoy 
them for me?’ So I ‘willed’ that he 
should have them. : 

“Another time I read a review of a 
certain new novel that sounded inter- 
esting, and I wanted to read it very 
much. Julian and I had not discussed 
the book at all, and I don’t think he had 
ever heard of it; but I wished and 
wished for it all day, with all my 
strength; and he brought it home that 
night. He said he did not know 
whether the book was any good or not, 
but the title caught his eye on a news- 
stand, and he had bought it.” 

Margaret’s discomfort increased. She 
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began to feel icy chills creep up and 
down her spine. How soon would this 
hypnotic search-light be turned upon 
her own brain? 

“Have you—does Mr. Grovesnor 
know?” she asked, with an effort to 
appear candidly interested. 

“No, I have never told him. I was 
afraid he would be—be nervous. I’ve 
kept it for my private amusement. It 
does not always work. Once, I tried 
to ‘will’ Julian to come home early. I 
had a ‘feeling’ that he would come. 
But he was an hour later than usual 
that day.” F 

“Oh!” cried Margaret, “the ‘willing’ 
him and the ‘feeling’ both failed?” 

Mary looked at her curioucly. 

“Do you have ‘feelings’ about things, 
too?” she asked. 

Margaret blushed again, and the 
tears came to her eyes. She suddenly 
saw her own conduct in a clear light. 

“Only once,” she faltered, “and it 
did not. amount to anything. Let me 
begin to read now, Mary. I have let 
you talk too long.” 

Instead of reading, she sat looking 
down at the carpet abstractedly. Mary, 
too, fell into a reverie, and the man’s 
face that was in both their minds was 
the same; patient, brave, lined, cheer- 
ful; not the facé of a great man, per- 
haps, but of a good one; Julian’s face. 
Then Mgry turned. 

“Margaret, perhaps I have said too 
much—talked too much idle chatter. I 
did not send for you to tell you all 
this. I don’t know why I spoke of my 
fancies. I never have before. But I 
do want to say something; something 
that is hard to express. You know 
how much I love Julian—more than my 
own life! I am going to die soon. 
Yes, we all know it, so why not face 
it bravely?” 

Margaret gave a low cry and im- 
pulsively knelt down beside Mary’s 
couch. 

“I am leaving only Julian behind to 
mourn me,” went on Mary slowly, 
“and, Margaret, I want—want you to 
comfort him.” 

Margaret lifted an astonished face 
from which the color slowly receded, 
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to rush back in a deep, betraying crim- 
son of self-humiliation. 

“Oh, Mary, Mary!” she cried 
brokenly, “I never realized what I was 
doing, never until this moment!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mary, 
puzzled. 

Margaret, with flushed face and‘halt- 
ing tongue, told her story. 

“I meant no wrong, dear Mary, to 
you or to him,” she finished. “Of 
course, I have read novels, and knew 
that girls flirted with men, and all that 
sort of thing; but none of it had ever 
come into my life. And when I saw 
Ju—Mr. Grovesnor smiling up at me 
that afternoon—his face had been so 
tired and anxious before and lighted up 
in such a pleased way when he caught 
sight of me—and I had that pre—that 
foolish thought, it came to me how 
pleasant it would be to have some one 
fond of me; some one to look forward 
to seeing me, to think of me when 
away, and—and all. So I deliberately 
set to work, Mary, to make Julian like 
me. I read the books he liked to dis- 


cuss; did my hair the way he admired it 
most; wore my most becoming gowns, 
and practised his favorite songs. It 


sounds criminal, telling it. But I 
meant no wrong, Mary. I am too fond 
of you to bring you unhappiness.” 

Mary laughed contentedly. 

“And you have not made me un- 
happy, Margaret, nor done me any 
wrong. Dear Julian is too loyal to me 
to be moved by any wiles, however al- 
luring. I am so sure of him that it 
worries me. I—I don’t want him to 
mourn for me, Margaret; I honestly 
don’t. So please promise to do what I 
ask. Go on making him care for you. 
I have known, in a way, what you were 
trying to do. The day you had your 
‘presentiment’ was the day on which 
the idea came to me of asking you to 
comfort him. I remember perfectly,” 
she said slowly, and Margaret shivered. 
“And you thought it was your psychic 
force!” she added, with a half-laugh. 
“On several occasions I have had feel- 
ings—I don’t know any fitter word, 
without giving too much significance 
to the sensation—that you wished Jul- 
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ian to go to you, and I sent him; made 
him go, sometirnes. He did not want 
to leave me. They were beautiful, 
moonlight nights, still and warm; the 
nights for lovers,” she added wistfully, 
the triumph gone from her voice. 

“You—you sent him?” 

“Yes. He would rather have sat by 
my side, just living with him, he used 
to say, since we might not talk. Dear, 
faithful Julian! It will be hard to win 
him, Margaret. After all, he is mine 
yet.” 

Margaret kissed her hastily and hur- 
ried away. It was upon the sensitive 
brain-fiber of the wife, then, that her 
foolish, vain endeavors as psychic in- 
fluence had reacted; the wife who, dy- 
ing, resigned her husband, and yet 
gloried in the sureness of his love. She 
was filled with mortification that her 
own conduct had been discovered; she 
was aved by the great love of a wom- 
an who could give up her husband for 
the sake of his own happiness. Yet 
lurking underneath was another emo- 
tion: wounded vanity that Mary’s faith 
was so strong that it could not be 
shaken by the knowledge that another 
woman had openly sought her hus- 
band’s love. 

She sat on the dark little veranda af- 
ter dinner, nursing her hurt pride, and 
denying that she was waiting for 
Julian. : 

“Tf he comes, I shall refuse to see 
him,” she told herself, and at that mo- 
ment he vaulted the fence and ran up 
the steps. 

“Oh, Margaret, Margaret!” he cried, 
and his voice was filled with anguish. 

He had never called her Margaret 
before. She had risen to greet him 
distantly, and now stood silent, trem- 
bling. 

“Margaret,” said the man, catching 
her hands and holding them in a tense 
grasp that betrayed his pent-up emo- 
tion, “Margaret, she is dying! She 
cannot live until morning, the’ nurse 
tells me.” 

“Oh, it can’t be!” cried Margaret, as 
if the news were unexpected. “It can’t 
be! Oh, Julian!” 
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“Yes, I know,” he said, beginning to 
tremble. “If—if—Margaret—shall we 
tell her?” 

The floor suddenly whirled beneath 
Margaret’s feet. The darkness black- 
ened into blindness. She swayed, and 
he put his arms around her. 

“Tell—tell her what?” she whispered. 

“Why, everything, my darling: that 
we love each other,” he replied simply. 
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halfmind ?” 


he added, in an odd 
tone. 

Margaret stood erect, her strength 
and presence of mind recovered. 

“No, no, tell her nothing,” she said 
positively. “Nothing except that she 
is your wife and that you love her. 
Make her feel that you love her, her 
alone, to the end. Make her feel it, no 
matter what questions she asks, Julian. 











“Do you know, I don’t believe she'll Make her know it!” 


a) 


SUPPORTING HIS PARTY. 


egw arnt man ought to support at least one party. 
any interest in politics, do you? 
Griccs—Don’t I! Why, for twenty years now I have been paying insurance 
premiums. 


You don’t take 


@a 


NOT SO GREEN AS PAINTED. 


ITY SLEEK MAN—Haven’t I seen you before, sir? 
JosH Hittop—I wouldn’t be s’prised, young man. 


I wuz jailer down 
tew Redtopp fur twelve vears. 


@A. 


CAR LOGIC. 
H°225 (who wants every night out)—You don’t expect a man to chase his 
car after he gets it, do you? 
Mrs. Hosss—No, dear, but I expect him to stay aboard his car till he reaches 
his destination. 
Qa 
A SAFE COMBINATION. 
EEKER—Which is worse, marrying in haste, or marrying for money ? 
SEEKER—Well, it’s all right to marry in haste if there’s money in it. 
@a. 


A DEEP-SEA RIDDLE. 


HE KING—What is the sea-weed for? 
THE JeEstER—The sea-weed, O most_noble, is for the mermaids when they 
become widows. 
@a. 


FAITH IN HIS MOTHER. 


ATTY—TI'll bet my father can lick your father. 
Ratty—Dat all may be, but I'll bet my mother kin lick yer hull fambly. 


SA. 


THE SUBURBAN NIGHTMARE. 


SAP EE--Have you had any trouble with your servants since you moved into 
the suburbs? 
Lane—Trouble! 


Why, I actually discharge them in my sleep. 




















HRISTMAS assumes among 
northern nations a peculiarly in- 
timate and domestic guise, be- 

cause it falls within the season of cold 
when people are compelled to remain 
indoors and cherish the hearth; when 
work in the fields cannot be carried 
on; when snow blocks the roads, and 
sailors shun, so far as possible, the win- 
try seas. If modern victories over the 
elements have made us independent of 
the seasons, this was not the case when 
the legends concerning the childhood of 
Christ were forming, and the endless 
8 














From the painting by Peter Paul Rubens. THE HOLY FAMILY 


The Childhood: of Chuist 
By Charles ey Kay 


ILLUSTRATED WITH REPRODUCTIONS FROM, PAINTINGS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART,.NEW YORK 


chain of stories regarding the Savior 
was fashioned link by link, weaving 
itself about the hearts of children of less 
and greater growth, and binding men 
and women to a religion which in’ the 
hands of ambitious and intolerant self- 
seekers was at the same time carrying 
ruin and dismay among the nations, 

In Egypt and Syria, where Christian- 
ity defined itself and took on local color, 
the story of the Virgin Mary and her 
wonder-working Son found the ground 
prepared by certain elements in the old 
religion of the Nile relating to Isis and. 
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ANGELS ADORING THE INFANT SAVIOR 
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her divine son, Horus, so that a stat- 
uette of Isis: with Horus in her arms 
might readily be taken for the central 
figures of the new creed; and a convert 
to Christianity would not feel strange 
before a painting of Mary the mother 
clasping her divine Child to her breast. 
The “Hymn to Osiris” seems to fore- 
cast the lovable character of Christ in 
such descriptions of Horus as this: 


All men are 
in ecstasy, 
hearts in sweet- 
ness, bosoms in 
joy; everybody 
is in adoration. 
Every one 
glorifies: his 
goodness; mild 
is his love for 
us; his tender- 
mess environs 
his heart; great 
is his love in 
all bosoms. The_ 
son of Isis has 
justice ren- 
dered him. 

_ Sanctifying, 
beneficent is his 
mame; venera- 
tion finds its 
place; respect . 
immutable f o’r 
his laws; the 
path is open, 
the foot-paths 
are opened ; 
both worlds are 
at rest; evil 
flies and earth 
becomes fec- 
undant peace- 
ably under - its 
Lord. Justice is 
confirmed by its 
Lord, who pur- 
sues iniquity. 
Mild is thy 
heart, O Ounnefer, son of Isis! 


From the painting by Diaz. 


[Chabas. ] 


3ut Christmas among northern na- 
tions was a house-feast and time of do- 
mestic rejoicing before Christianity 
came to them. Yule-tide was the sea- 
son for the casting out of demons by 
means of fires and torches, barbaric 
music and clamor, that gradually re- 
fined itself to the songs of the Christ- 
mas “‘waits.” Yule-tide means the time 
for velling and vowling, which was a 


prinitive way of frightening baneful 
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spirits, very much as a boy whistles to 
keep his courage up when*«passing a 
graveyard in the dark. To these rude 
customs came the gentle celebration of 
the nativity of Christ, having behind 
it what was best in antique Egyptian 
and old Greek thought, the most hu- 
man element plucked from confused 
and warring, perhaps forgotten, relig- 
ions of western Asia and the Nile. 

In the 
Christmas 
tree we have 
the remains 
of old North 
European 
nature wor- 
ship, that of 
fire and the 
forest; in 
Christmas 
merriment 
the remains 
of the Satur- 
nalia; in 
Christmas 
gifts a sym- 
bol of the one 
great car- 
dinal doctrine 
of Christ: the 
command _ to 
love one an- 
other. 

Though lit- 
erature and 
art have vied 
with one an- 
other from 
generation to 
generation in 
telling and 
depicting the death of Christ on the 
cross, His sojourn in hell, and resurrec- 
tion from the dead—events not unfa- 
miliar after a fashion to the Egyptians, 
who had been taught from of old time 
about the murder of Osiris and his re- 
turn from the place of departed spirits 
—yet the lovely figures of the Mother 
and Son have claimed, for art at least, 
a greater popularity. Especially with 
the renascence of Greek literature and 
the discovery of Greek sculptures did 
the imagination of artists seize upon 
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these human themes 
of birth and _ child- 
hood. Aprodite and 
little Eros in statues 
and bas-reliefs, med- 
als, and coins, were 
artistic models from 
which the Christian 
painter and _ sculptor 
took what he needed; 
the gracious bend of 
Mary’s head, the art- 
less yet more than 
human wisdom of the 
Christ-child’s face. 
By introducing Saint 
John the Baptist as a 


lovely boy, they 
gained another de- 
lightful figure, ma- 


king a trio, with the 


needed symmetry for 
composition. 
Fortunately for 
art, by the time the 
great artists arose 
there was a_ good 
deal more literature 
concerning Christ’s 
childhood to draw 


upon than the meager 
notices in the New 
Testament. Stories 
abounded — regarding 
the sayings and do- 
ings of Christ while 
still a babe in arms; 
especially those that 
belong to the flight 
into Egypt; and some of these tales 
have survived. Especially full is a 
collection of anecdotes in Latin con- 
cerning the infancy of Christ, found in 
the Falzkammergut, Austria, among 
long-forgotten books belonging to the 
abbey of Saint Wolfgang. They are 
attributed to Saint Peter, and are 
ranked among those apocryphal Scrip- 
tures which cannot be included among 
the Gospels. But they give the key to 
many a painting whose meaning will 
be sought in vain by the most careful 
reading of the New Testament. No 


one knows ,when they were composed, 
or who wrote them, but these are minor 





From the painting by Pietro di | 


MADONNA WITH PETER AND PAUL 


menico, 


matters compared with the charm of 
their simple piety and outspoken 
naiveté. Things not commonly alluded 
to nowadays or conveyed by circumlo- 
cutions are told with an honest naked- 
ness of expression all unashamed. 
Among modern painters who have 
rivaled the medieval writer of the 
* Apocryphal Gospel According to Saint 
Peter” is Ludwig Knaus, of Berlin. 
“Rest During the Flight Into Egypt” 
is one of the most attractive pictures in 
the Wolfe Collection at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. QOv-e legend tells how 
Jesus often slipped’ away when Mary 
end Joseph slept, and wandered 
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through the fields and woods, enjoying 
the light of the fireflies and the song of 
the nightingales, as well as the murmur 
of the fountain gushing from the rock. 
The legend continues: 

Et quadam nocte sub luna sedebat; et tres 
angel e coeto descenderunt; et cum Jesu in- 
fante, infantes rpsi, loquebantur et jocabantur 
ut mos est pueHorum. tr OOF 

(And on a certain night he was sitting in 
the moonlight, and three angels descended 
from heaven and with the infant Jesus, they 
themsetves infants, conversed and played as 
is the habit of little boys.) 

Knaus shows little angels coming to 
play with Jesus, but Mary and Joseph 
are awake. The medieval writer tells 
how they had playthings which the 





From the painting by Lucas Kranach. 
MADONNA AND CHILD 
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sons of men have not, for they throw 
stars one to the other like balls, or they 
play the game of counting the feathers 
in their angelic wings; or, taking hands, 
the four dance in a revolving circle. 
Then they stop, and Jesus tells His lit- 
tle playmates a parable of a king and 
of the son who was destroyed, yet re- 
turned again in glory. 

Delightful is the mingling of fairy- 
lore and Christianity. The cannibal 
giant who cries “Fee, fo, fum,’’ appears 
in his home, where they halt for shel- 
ter, but the Christ-child charms him 
with a smile. Robbers lie in wait for 
Joseph’s caravan of cattle, attended by 
three young men, and Mary, attended 
by a maid. As they 
began to tremble, “in 
His childish voice and 
with lips hardly mov- 
ing, He imitated in 
the Virgin’s arms the 
light note of swal- 
lows calling other 
swallows to draw 
near.” The result 
was dramatic enough. 
Forth from mountain 
caves and black 
paths, “barking and 
roaring, and opening 
their frightful 
mouths,’’ came 
wolves, lions, and 
dragons that darted 
flames from their 
eyes. All gave them- 
selves up for lost, but 
the Child smiled upon 
the beasts, and said to 
them: ‘Worship the 
Lord of Heaven, ye 
wolves, lions, and 
dragons that are upon 
the earth!” There- 
upon they formed a 
guard for the caravan 
against the robbers, 
mingling peacefully 
with the cows and 
asses and sheep. 

Certainly it was a 
very tender and keen 
observation of chil- 








THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 


dren that induced the old painters to 
add little John the Baptist to the Holy 
Family. Another older boy takes away 
the awesome feeling. In. the soft and 
lovely toned group by Diaz,’thé.Christ- 
child is not a babe in arms, but 4 gentle 
boy hardly younger or smaller than His 
playmate, John; they look’at each other 
across the Virgin’s lap,-as if meeting 
for the first time. True to his Spanish 
blood, Diaz introduced a new note in 
this old, old story. None of the three 
has a halo; and the wooded background 
is a glimpse of Fontainebleau forest, 
where Diaz spent the greater part of 
his mature life. 

A Spaniard, who was not of Spanish 
blood, but a‘ native of Crete, name- 
ly, Domenico Theotocopulos, called in 
Spain El Greco, became more Spanish 
than the Spaniards themselves. Archi- 
tect, sculptor, and painter; writer on 
the arts, musician, and in all probability 
the one master whose work influenced 
Diego Velasquez lastingly; this strange 
forerunner of Gova and prophet of the 
impressionists of the present day could 
not fail to paint the Nativity. The 
Metropolitan Museum has a_ weird 
night-scene by El Greco, in which, per- 
haps for the first time in art, we see the 
new-born Christ radiating light upon 
Mary, Joseph, the wildly excited 
shepherds; the ox and lamb brought as 
a sacrifice; and a little group of three 
baby angels whirling overhead. The 
faces of Joseph, Mary, and the shep- 
herds are such as we see in Greco’s 
other pictures; they must be types of 
Seville people whom Greco used for 
his models. A tremendous breath of 
genius blows through this composition. 
One can scarcely believe that the 
straight-laced, narrow, vindictive, and 
bigoted Spaniards of the Inquisition 
would have permitted such a violent de- 
parture from conventional methods of 
portraying sacred themes. 

Compare the old panel full of worm- 
holes (also in the Metropolitan) bear- 
ing the half-length of the Virgin giving 
her breast to the Bambino, painted by 
Pietro di Domenico: and the faces of 
Saints Peter and Paul filling up the 
spaces to right and left of the Madon- 





From the painting by Pollajuolo. 
ST. CHRISTOPHER AND THE CHRIST-CHILD 


na’s head. It is a lovely picture; but 
how prim and hieratic compared with 
the primeval energy of El Greco, a man 
who should have come from some 
northern land as a descendant of viking 
and berserk! The Virgin has a little 
prim mouth, eves cast down, long, slen- 
der fingers; an air of depreciation. 
Peter and Paul are “highbrows,” with 
carefully combed beards, and the look 
of church wardens and sextons. Great 
care and skill have gone to the paint- 
ing of the Virgin’s deeply bordered 
cloak and embroidered gown; to the 
Babe’s thin jacket: to the halos mod- 
eled in the gilded background. Here 


we see the traditions of Byzantine 
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church-paint- 
ing holding on in 
Italy after Giotto 
had _ overthrown 
them. Yet who 
can fail to admire 
the picture, de- 
spite the stiffness 
of the composition 
and the cofiven- 
tionality of the 
brushwork? 
So with the “Ma- 
donna and Child” 
given by Mr. Louis 
R. Ehrich, and 
painted in the style 
of Lucas Kranach. 
There is more 
ease, more truth to 
life. 

Saint Christo- 
pher bearing the 
Christ-child across 
the ford, a fresco 
that greets one en- 
tering the picture- 
galleries of the 
Metropolitan from 
the Hall of Sculp- 
ture, is attributed 
to Antonio di Pol- 
lajuolo, of Flor-.. 
ence. It repeats” 
the legend of the 
little Child and the 
giant, the. Child 
growing heav- 
ier and_ heavier, 
until the giant rec- 
ognizes that he is 
carrying across the 
stream the Light ] 
of the World. == 
Hence Saint Chris- rr 
topher, a patron of ps sammie ew 
rivers, was painted : . 
on houses with a pei 
prayer against fire. 

As he looks round at Christ, his great 
staff bursts into leaf, and he sees in the 
Child’s hand the globe of heaven. 

Even more conventional is the figure 
of the Virgin standing within a Gothic 
niche, attributed to the school of Jan 
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From the painting by Jan van Eyck. 


AND CHILD 


Christ’s birth and 


van Eych, the 
Fleming who is 
credited with the 
discovery of oil- 
painting. Much 
more worldly is 
the Holy Family 
receiving a monk, 
painted by Rubens; 
Saint Anne and 
Saint Joseph look- 
ing on. This pic- 
ture, the gift of 
me 6. Henry 
Smith, has all the 
grace and robust 
technique of the 
great master of 
{lesh-painting. Lit- 
He -saint- john 
seizes the Christ- 
child by the leg in 
a very natural 
way. The visiting 
saint is doubtless 
some grandee who 
has put on a 
monk’s habit from 
humility. Prob- 
ably he is the 
donor who paid 
for the picture. 
The large, round 
pencil-drawing, or 
tondo, by Carl 
Muller, of Diissel- 
dorf, presented to 
the museum by the 
late William 
Schaus, has the 
sweetness, but also 
the weakness, of 
the German school 
of Cornelius. 

“The Gospel of 
the Childhood,” as 
the recently dis- 
covered collection 
of legends of 
infancy calls itself, 


has traits that betray a northern origin. 
Joseph is represented as a very old and 
poor man, who receives Mary into his 
family with reluctance, and only at the 


express command of God. 
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Pencil Drawing by Carl Muller. 


The boy is born in a cave while Joseph 
is absent, “and flying angels scattered 
stars and roses on Mary’s breast, where 
the wondrous Child lay laughing.” The 
Magi come. ‘And to the divine Mary 
they offered gifts; one of gold, another 
of frankincense, and a third of myrrh; 
but to the only begotten Son they gave 
dolls arrayed in silk, and very small 
images of diadems and little scepters 
and tiny thrones, that the Child, Lord 
of Men and Subduer of Scepters and 
Thrones, might delight in these play- 
things.” On the road to Egvpt the 
Child caused a palm-tree to bend down 
and offer its dates to His mother when 
she was hungrv; and commanded the 
tree to rise and fly to Paradise, exposing 
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below its roots a well of water. “And 
the palm lifted itself up, and tore itself 
from the soil, ‘and with its branches 
spread like wings flew away to the 
Lord's heaven. And from the hollow 
where the roots had been, springs 
leaped forth and flowed; and their wa- 
ter was clearer than liquid diamonds.” 
In other legends, the little Jesus acts 
the part of good fairies, who thresh the 
wheat and do domestic chores over- 
night, to the surprise of the family. 
It is such traits as these which add to 
the impression that the writer was not 
a Jew, a Syrian, or an Egyptian, but an 
inhabitant of central or northern Eu- 
rope, familiar from boyhood with the 
minor mythology of the people. 











By John 


T was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize: 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun, her lusty Paramour. 


No war, or battail’s sound, 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high up-hung; 
The hooked chariot stood, 
Unstained with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And Kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 






When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 


Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 


The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 


close. 







At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 


rayed; 
The helmed Cherubim 
And sworded Seraphim 


played, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 


Heir. 






Full and perfect is, 


Her sleeping 





As never was by mortal finger strook, 


As all their souls in blissful rapture took: 


With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly 


That with long beams the shamefaced Night ar- 


Are seen in glittering ranks with wings dis- 


With _unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born 


And then at last our bliss 


But now begins; for from this happy day 
The Old Dragon under ground, 
In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his usurped sway, 
nd, wroth to see his Kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


But see! the Virgin blest 
_ Hath laid her Babe to rest, 
Time is our tedious song should here have 


ending; 
Dinien’s youngest-temmed star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 


lamp attending; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order 
serviceable. 





On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 


Milton 


But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 
‘The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed 
wave. 


The Shepherds on the lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below: 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep, 

























Lord with handmaid 













































The Titled Daughter of an American 


The fact that the Princess Cantacu- 
zene is now paying a visit to the United 
attention to the strange victorious commander of the forces of 
courses that family history sometimes the republic; then the President of the 


States calls 


takes. Fifty 
years ago, 
Ulysses 
Grant was an 
uns uccess- 
ful country 
storekeeper. 
There was no 
future before 
him. He was 
not an enter- 
prising man. 
He was not 
even neat in 
personal ap- 
pearance. He 
drank rather 
more than 
was good for 
him. He was 
appar ent- 
ly without 
Bim bai (160. 
People said 
that a good 
West Point 
-education had 
“been wasted 
on him. Had 
any one sug- 
gested that 
his great- 








grandson might attain the rank of a 
Soldier. Russian prince he would have been 
laughed at. Yet this is what happened. 
Within a few years Grant became the 





republic. - His 
childre-n 
started life 
under differ- 
ent auspices 
from _ those 
which had ‘at- 
tended the in- 
ception of his 
career. His 
son, Fred- 
erick Dent 
Grant, is now 
a general in 
the United 
States Army. 
Some time 
mesa. his 
granddaugh- 
fer, --4 alia 
Dent Grant, 
married the 
Prince Canta- 
cuzene. She 
has two chil- 
dren, a son 
and a daugh- 
ter. In the 
ordinary 
course of hu- 





PRINCESS CANTACUZENE, man nts 
Formerly Miss Julia Dent Grant. who is on her first visit to this country eve ts : 
since her marriage seven years ago. the son will 














THE TWO BRIGHT AND HAPPY CHILDREN OF THE 

PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 
become the Prince Cantacuzene. 
princess is a woman of remarkable per- 
sonal beauty. Her coming to the land 
of her forefathers has been awaited 
with a great deal of interest. 


A New Virtuoso. 

In Berlin, in Leipsic, in Dresden—in 
all the centers of Germany, musicians 
are almost as plentiful as beer-gardens. 
Almost all of these prophets are utterly 
without honor in their own country. 
When they give piano recitals they 
have to distribute cordial invitations to 
induce people to come and hear them. 
Swiss guides never go into raptures over 
mountain scenery; and Germans of the 
educated classes are suffering from a 
similar satiety in regard to piano re- 
citals. All the ambitious young musi- 
cians of the world collect in Germany ; 
and there is rather more than enough 
piano playing to go around. In view of 
this fact, the announcement that a per- 
former has won note and distinction in 
Germany augurs well for him. 


THE PASSING HOUR 





The 
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Josef Lhévinne, now on tour in this 
country, comes to us with this recom- 
mendation. His patrons describe him 
as “the reincarnation of the finesse and 
soft melancholy of Chopin.” A grain 
of salt will naturally accompany the ac- 
ceptance of this characterization by 
American music lovers, but it should 
also be remembered that the organiza- 
tion that stands sponsor for Lhévinne 
in his American début was also sponsor 
for Rubinstein and Paderewski. Lhé- 
vinne, who appears as their successor, 
is a Russian, born in Moscow, and is 
thirty-two years old. He began to 
study music at about the same period 
as he started the alphabet. At the age 
of eight he made his first public appear- 
ance. At fourteen he played for Ru- 
binstein in the Moscow Conservatory, 
and was immediately invited to ‘play 
with the Moscow Symphony Orchestra. 
lor years at the conservatory, Tschai- 
kowsky the composer, and Rubinstein 
the performer, were his mentors. In 
1892 he was gold medalist at the con- 
servatory; and three years later he won 
the Rubinstein prize at Dresden. He 
will appear at over one hundred per- 
formances this season. Unlike many 











JOSEF LHEVINNE, 
Russia's greatest pianist, now on tour in this country. 











MRS. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST AND SON 


musical prodigies, he brings his wife 
with him to this country, and makes no 
attempt to conceal the fact that he is 
married. 


Where the Lime-light Does Not Strike. 


No one has ever realized the value 
of publicity or utilized it more frequent- 
ly than William Randolph Hearst. His 
whole career, from his purchase of the 
New York Journal to the campaign 
which was closed a few weeks ago, has 
been characterized by a continuous 
presentation of the name and features 
of Mr. Hearst. No man ever spent 
more money in keeping his personality 
before the public; and no one has ever 





derived more benefit from 
it, At the saie.time, the 
only individual in the 
world who really knows 
Mr.: Hearst has. kept so 
far from publicity, that a 
very large. proportion of 
Mr. Hearst’s followers do 
not know that she exists 
at all. 

This individual is Mrs. 
Hearst, who has accom- 
panied him in all his trav- 
els and been his most 
constant companion, at 
the same time effacing 
her own personality so as 
to escape public notice 
entirely. At~-present she 
is living in her New York 
home. Those: who have 
visited her there describe 
the house as one of the 
most delightful and artis- 
tic that they have ever 
entered. Mrs. Hearst is 
young, good-looking, and 
attractive. She was Milli- 
cent Willson, the daugh- 
ter of George H. Willson, 
and was married three 
years ago. She sees a 
great deal more of her 
husband than most people 
would imagine. Except 
the actual making of 
speeches, the greater part 
of the work of political agitation and 
newspaper enterprise is delegated to 
subordinates. At times when the 
Hearst newspapers were creating their 
greatest stir, the owner was at home, 
seeing nobody but his wife and young 
son, and apparently oblivious to the 
fact that people were talking about him 
at: all. 

Mrs. Hearst has had an experience 
denied to most women. She has heard 
her husband denounced as the lowest 
of demagogues. She has also heard 
him cheered by thousands for ten min- 
utes at a stretch as the great champion 
of the American public. She is the only 
person who could, if she would, explain 
the mystery of his character. 
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The Charm of Personality. 


‘Distinction and personal charm are 


two of the hardest qualities in the world 
to define or analyze, yet they are potent 
factors in determining the fate of their 
possessors, and incalculable in their 
power for good or ill. None of us 
know why prominent people of the pe- 
riod were so much attracted by Cleo- 
patra. Her face, as it appears on the 
coins, is not at all prepossessing; and 
doubtless those who designed the coins 
did their best to make the likeness fa- 
vorable. Mary Stuart had a similar 
ability to charm every one she met. 
There have been countless others, but 
no one has ever been able to tell us 
just why they attracted. Mary Garden 
an American girl who is a prima donna 
in the Opéra Comique, in Paris, has 


set fashionable Europe to talking about 






MISS MARY GARDEN,‘ 
An American girl in the Opera Comique, famous fof her 
charm and beauty. 


$ combine thtisuyal! 


Gould, M 








REV. S, BARING-GOULD, 


Whose hymn ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers," has been sung 
by millions. 


‘ her attractive qiitities during the pres- 


ent season. “Her ‘position as prima 
donna is one that-very few of the am- 
bitious. girls now: studying in Europe 
have ever been able.to achieve, but Miss 
Gardéfi has had triumphs that are even 
wA cyear ago she was 
decorated by the King of Greece for 
her performance in “Aphrodite”; and 
she“ has’ made this opera a favorite by 
the force of her own personality alone. 
She has been summoned to .appear. be- 
fore almost every royal family in Eu- 
rope, and: now occupies an enviable 
place in continental society... Miss Gar- 
den is an artist of unusual ability. Her 
personal charm,. her grace, and her 
beauty have done even more for her 
than her voice. 


An Active Life. 


A short time ago, Sabine Baring- 
A. and J. P.,,rector of the 
Anglican church at Lew-Trenchard, 
England, celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday. He was in the best of health. 
and spirits at the time; fit for work, and 
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working as industrious- 
ly as he has always 
worked through his long 
life. A few weeks later, 
a newspaper appeared 
with the announcement 
that he was dead. Oth- 
er papers made the same 
announcements; and for 
a few days the obituary 
columns of hundreds of 
journals all over the 
world were filled with 
accounts of the life and 
works of the English 
clergyman. Barinmg- 
Gould had the unique 
pleasure of reading his 
own ‘obituary notices, 
while in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, and 
learning really what peo-- 
ple would say: of “him 
after he was dead. In 
his case it must have 
been a pleasure unal- 
loyed. All the obituary 
notices were laudatory 
to an extent that Baring- 
Gould, who is a modest 
man, had never expected 
to receive. A few days 
later, the subject of the 
notices made public the 
fact that he was still 
alive; and the newspa- 
pers politely took back 














































great many clergymen 
of the established church 
in England, was born to 
wealth. He was born 
at Lew-Trenchard, 
where he inherited three 
thousand acres of land, 
and where his tenants to 
a great extent are also 
his parishioners. His 
writings range in choice 
of theme from studies of 
Old Testament charac- 
ters to fables regarding 
were-wolves and_ Ice- 
landic superstitions. His 
works also include pub- 
lished volumes of. ser- 
mons and a number of 
novels. 


A Military Cordon Bleu. 


A bad digestion may 
give a dog a ferocious 
temper and make a good 
fighter out of him, but 
“it does not work the 
same way with a man. 
Napoleon said that an 
army traveled on ,its 
stomach, and ‘it is the 
aim of the United States. 
Government to give its 
soldiers digestive ap- 
pliances fit to . travel 


CAPTAIN j. F. KOESTER, with. With this end in 


all that they had said Recently appointed to take charge of a cooking- yiew, Captain J. . F. 


about him. 

This English clergyman has led an 
unusually active and industrious life. 
He has written more books of perma- 
nent value, it is said, than any English 
author living. He has traveled exten- 
sively in Iceland and various parts of 
Europe, and has performed the duties 
of a rector for over fifty years. The 
one circumstance, however, that endears 
him to people all over the world is that 
he is the writer of the hymn, “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” This has been 
sung in churches of all denominations, 
in every clime; in almost every lan- 


guage. 
The Reverend Baring-Gould, like a 





school for soldiers, in Washington. Koester has.. ‘been ap- 


pointed to take charge of a cooking- 
school for soldiers in Washington, He 
is making a success of it. Most old- 
timers in the army know what bad cook- 
ing is from personal experience; and 
they think they know what good cook- 
ing tastes like. It is expected that 
when Captain Koester is able to turn 
out enough good cooks to satisfy the 
demand, there will be fewer desertions, 
and that the army will become famous 
for its cooking, Then epicures will 
hasten to enlist with the colors, and the 
restaurant keepers will be treating us 
Fort Leavenworth ragouts and terrapim 
a la guard-house. 

















po any woman—young or passée, 
plain or beautiful, poor or 
wealthy, frivolous or intellectual 
—to assert that love and lovers have 
no place in her life or thoughts is a 
pity! No one really believes her, and 
fate often takes very ugly revenge 
upon people who say things they don’t 
mean. At least, I know it has done so 
in my case, for which reason I now 
cling to candor with all the tenacity of 
an undesirable acquaintance. I am can- 
did with other people, I am candid with 
myself, and, braver still, I will be candid 
in these my few. trivial confessions. 
Emerson was never more accurate 
than when he wrote, “All mankind love 
a lover;” and as mankind embraces 
woman (from a dictionary point of 
view, I mean!), we may reasonably 
suppose that our New England philoso- 
pher included the feminine sex in his 
classification. There is no doubt that 
we do love a lover, even if the individ- 
ual falls quite a long way short of the 
ideal. He is as necessary to our self- 
esteem as is mental tranquillity to the 
purity of our complexions; and those 
of us who deny the humanizing influ- 
ence of (even unrequited) masculine 
adoration, are those who’ve never ex- 
per—but no, the gods defend us from 
discourtesy! Needless to say, it is 
quite possible to get on very satisfac- 
torily, and even contentedly, without 
enjoying the stimulating sensation of 
being first with somebody; but never- 
theless there is a tendency on the part 
of the loverless woman to take to ra- 
9 





tional dress, starched collars—and lit- 
erature! If we can’t have our adorer 
in the flesh, a great many of us find 
satisfaction in creating him on paper— 
a fact which would seetn to explain why 
writing women (with hundreds of fas- 
cinating exceptions) are so often culled 
from the ranks of neglected wives and 
unannexed spinsters! But this, of 
course, may be purely imagination on 
my part, seeing that my hand is not one 
of those which “wield the pen and rule 
the world.” 

I had always wanted a lover from the 
day I found “Not Wisely But Too 
Weil” lying in my governess’ ribbon- 
drawer. Nothing less than the adora- 
tion of a “Dare Stamer,” with his nice 
brutality and big mustache, would do 
for me after that—at least, I thought 
so, until my third cousin, Dick, came to 
stay with us during his vacation. How- 
ever, the advent of this particularly 
brainless and high-collared individual 
served to considerably moderate defi- 
niteness of my views. . 

I was wonderfully young in those 
days (such an unusual characteristic 
with girls of sixteen!), and even now, 
when I recall my own ingenuousness, 
I feel that I want to reverently kiss the 
small brown hands of that little trusting 
girl who died so many years ago—the 
little girl who knew how to believe. 
Yes, she is dead, and the woman who 
has risen from the white ashes of her 
faith offers all homage to that trait 
in her nature—a trait which men and 
time have killed! 
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To believe! What a luxury it was 
to accept statements without discounting 
every ardent assurance—what a primi- 
tive primeval luxury; and surely a 
foretaste of that millennium which is 
such a long while coming! 

Dick’s devotion was very marked to 
begin with, and the roses which he 
used to slip out of his buttonhole and 
fasten in my somewhat untidy hair 
seemed to me like floral rivets in a 
chain of everlasting fidelity. How I 
used to treasure the leaves of those 
roses, and to arrange in my own mind 
that when Dick and I were married 
they should all go into a silver pot- 
pourri bowl (one of the wedding-pres- 
ents, of course), and diffuse a perpetual 
odor of romance throughout our beau- 
tiful home! How I used to sit by my 
bedroom window—with the curtain 
pushed back, in order to admit the con- 
ventional and picturesque shaft of 
moonlight—and press the scented pet- 
als to my lips! It used to seem so ra- 
diant, that not a single day passed 
without my having fresh relays of flow- 
ers, morning, afternoon, and evening— 
such an evidence of my lover’s gener- 
ous devotion! (It’s true that Dick 
used to pluck these floral tributes from 
our own hothouses, thus earning the 
head gardener’s perpetual enmity. But 
_this fact was a mere unseen detail in 
my eyes. The spirit of generous devo- 
tion was there, even though its outcome 
did not necessitate any self-denial in the 
way of cigarettes or ties—and the spirit 
is all that matters at sixteen!) 

Then my dearest friend, Alice Jef- 
fries, came home from Paris. I was 
passionately overjoyed at her return, 
because up till that time my bliss had 
been somewhat marred through lack 
of a confidante. Now I could tell Alice 
everything, and she—two years my 
senior, and loverless !—would be so en- 
viously sympathetic on the subject of 
this important change which had taken 
place in my life. 

“Alice!” I cried, after our first tender 
greeting embraces were over, “I—er— 
things have changed with me since you 
went away.” 

Alice looked up with a new expres- 
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Those tiny blue ear- 
rings, and that quaint way of dressing 
her hair in one big roll down the center 
of her forehead, seemed to make her 


sion on her face. 


unfamiliar, somehow. I had never no- 
ticed before that she was inclined to be 
pretty. 

“Have they, chérie?” 
she had got, to be sure! 
way? More pin-money!” 

“Nothing sordid nor financial,” I 
replied, with a certain aloofness in my 
voice. “The fact is—er—Alice, I don’t 
suppose it'll be very long before I’m 
asking you to be my bridesmaid.” 

This last announcement was made 
with exemplary coolness, and I felt 
proud of the achievement. 

“Oh! so you have got a sweetheart! 
Who is he? -Where does he live?” 
asked my friend, displaying delightful 
eagerness and interest. 

“He is my third cousin, Dick Morri- 
son. He is preparing for Harvard, and 
he’s spending the vacation with us,” 
I replied, oh, so carelessly. 

“Staying here?—in the house now? 
How romantic! Oh, you must intro- 
duce me, you lucky, sly little thing! 
When did he propose ?” 

This last query was somewhat of a 
douche, seeing that Dick had never said 
what are commonly called the “fatal 
words”; but circumstance and my own 
sex had already taught me to prevari- 
cate. 

“Th—there are some things that a 
woman should keep locked up in the 
sacred cloisters of her own heart, I 
think, dear,” I replied, quoting a phrase 
from the last novel I had read. 

“All right, ma mie, I won’t ask for 
the key, then,” answered Alice, with a 
smile. “But you must let me see your 
Dick just as soon as possible—I want 
to look upon him as a chum-in-law 
right away.” 

“You shall see him now,” I rejoined, 
as a subdued whistling became audible 
from the other side of the door. “Oh! 
and—Alice, of course don’t mention 
anything about it to him yet; we—we 
want to keep it to ourselves, you 
know !” 
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Alice had only time to nod before the 
handle turned and Dick entered. 

“Dick,” I said, with an easy air of 
proprietress which I had learned from 
Mrs. Van Dresser (one of those wid- 
ows who always seem to be appropria- 
ting some one or something), “let me 
introduce you to my very dearest 
friend, Miss Alice Jeffries, who has just 
come home from Paris.” 

For an hour we all talked about noth- 
ing in particular, till Alice rose and said 
she must be getting back, as she was 
expecting the dressmaker. 

“Besides,” she added, “I’m such a 
coward, that I hate even going through 
the grounds when it is getting dusk.” 

Here was my chance of evidencing 
how absolutely Dick was my property, 
and how sure I was of his devotion, 
that I did not in the least mind lending 
him to another “woman.” 

“Dick will go with you,” I replied, 
kissing her twice on one cheek and 
three times on the other. “Don’t leave 
Alice until you’ve seen her safely inside 
her own door,” I concluded, turning to 
Dick and speaking quite coldly, in or- 
der to. show Alice how completely he 
was my slave. 

Then I sat down and thought out 
how matters should be arranged. 

In another year I would make my 
début, and then Dick and I would be 
married at the end of my first season. 
That would make me a bride at seven- 
teen, and perhaps a grandmother at 
thirty-seven! Just an ideal arrange- 
ment, and one which would be sure to 
fill quite a lot of paragraphs in the so- 
ciety columns of the newspapers. So 
pleasing were these reflections, that I 
hardly noticed half an hour had passed 
before Dick returned and laid a great 
bunch of forget-me-nots in my lap. 
How generous and thoughtful he was, 
to be sure! (The forget-me-nots grew 
in wild profusion at the damp end of 
the garden.) 

About a week later Alice came in 
for tea and a “heart-to-heart” chat. 

“Give me your opinion—do you rec- 
ommend a trip to Europe, or advise me 
to accept the loan of somebody’s place 
in the country?” I said, when the con- 
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versation had veered (I had done all 
the veering) round toward the subject 
of my future honeymoon and trousseau. 

Alice gave the matter her best con- 
sideration, and finally arrived at the 
conclusion that Europe was rather mid- 
dle class—in which I agreed with her. 

“When will you announce it open- 
ly?” she inquired. 

“Directly after I make my début ; and 
then we shall be married a few months 
later. Poor Dick!—I don’t know how 
he will be persuaded to wait so long. 
He is so disconcertingly \devoted!” I 
concluded. 

When Alice had taken her departure 
(she persisted in leaving at ten min- 
utes to six, because that everlasting 
dressmaker was expected again), I no- 
ticed a screw of paper lying on the 
floor just under the chair in which she 
had been sitting. From the point of 
view of tidiness (mama had rather a 
fancy for inculcating this bourgeois 
trait in my disposition) I stooped down, 
picked up the paper, and then realized 
that it was one of Dick’s notes, which, 
contrary to our compact, I must have 
left lying about. . . . Which one 
was it? This morning’s breakfast 
billet-doux, or yesterday’s verse of po- 
etry, where “love” kept riming with 
“prove”? . . . Neither, apparent- 
ly, seeing that it was worded as fol- 
lows: 


Don’t forget six o’clock sharp at the 
usual place—that will give us an hour before 
I need get back. I got your note safely, al- 
though it was a near shave that she didn’t 
get hold of it. No, you have no need to 
doubt me. No one but my Alice has any 
place in my heart, and I’ll finish up the 
other kiddish business before I leave. 
Thanks for letter, darling—you can write 
stunning stuff! Ardent love and impas- 
sioned kisses from Dick. 


The note was addressed to “Miss 
Alice Jeffries,” and it had evidently 
slipped from my “dearest friend’s” 
purse while we sat discussing where I 
and my first lover should spend our 
honeymoon! 

This was my initial experience of 
“earth’s divine passion”—and a very 
useful one in preparing me for episodes 
to come. 























HEN first the 
present series of 
historical sketches 
was_ projeeted, 
permission was given 
me to write anything I 
pleased, except: “To 
be continued.” It was 
agreed that each article 
should be complete in it- 
self, and to this agree- 
ment I have been faith- 
ful. However, the 
twenty years of fruitfulness upon which 
our research entered last month held 
more than could be described in a single 
story, and so I am compelled to ask 
indulgence for a second chapter. You 
will find this chapter quite individual, 
and in no way a mere continuation of 
its predecessor. 

Lester Wallack, Dion Boucicault, Ed- 
win Booth, and Augustin Daly were 
indubitably the leading spirits of the 
two decades ending in 1880; but they 
were far from being the only industri- 
ous workers of the period. Dozens of 
other men and women helped them in 
bridging the chasm between the primi- 
tive theater of the “palmy” time and 
that theater of real art and letters which 
afforded so firm a foundation for the 
great institution of Now. Interest 
quickens as we come to this foundation 
—to this yesterday so near to-day that 
most of us know vaguely of its princi- 
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pal events, and many of us had a share 
in them. 

From 1870 to 1880 there were run- 
ning in New York twenty-two first- 
class places of amusement; a number 
almost equal to that of the present date. 
Not one of these playhouses was with- 
out some person or play sufficiently 
notable to have become a stone in the 
mosaic of history. Even the Park, 
which had only eight years of existence, 
contributed to the annals of the stage 
the début of E. H. Sothern, the part- 
nership of Stuart Robson and William 
H. Crane; and the primal productions 
of “The Gilded Age,” “The Mighty 
Dollar,” and “Our Boarding House.” 
Stock companies were the rule; and, as 
I have said before, most of the mana- 
gers were also actors and writers. The 
actor-manager has always been a con- 
spicuous and dominant figure in Eng- 
land, but of late years in our country 
the business and artistic sides of the 
theater have been wide apart. 

Beside the quartet just mentioned, 
the seventies boasted a score of re- 
markable dramatists and producers. 
A. M. Palmer, a great manager who 
died recently, did most of his big work 
in the eighties; but it was in 1872 that 
Sheridan Shook took him out of an 
internal revenue office to put him in 
charge of the Union Square Theater. 
Bartley Campbell, who was born in 
1843, at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, and 

















died in 1888 at the State Homeopathic 
Asylum for the Insane, Middletown, 
New York, made his first attempt at 
play-writing in 1871. During the next 
ten years he produced most of the stir- 
ring melodramas with which his name 
is connected—‘“Peril,” “The Galley 
Slave,” “My “Partner,” “The White 
Slave,” “Siberia,” and “The Vigi- 
lantes.” Campbell also acted on occa- 
sion, and was manager of Haverly’s 
Theater, which is now known as the 
Fourteenth Street. Steele Mackaye, 
whose prime belongs to an article deal- 
ing with a later period, played “Ham- 
let” in 1872; wrote “Rose Michel” in 
1875, “Money Mad” in 1878, and 
“Hazel Kirke” in 1879; and opened 
the Madison Square Theater, destined 
to be the home of great plays and play- 
ers, on April 23 of this latter year. 
John Brougham has already been men- 
tioned as an author-actor-manager. He 
was born in 1810, and died in 1880, and 
during the last twenty years of his life 
accomplished much in all three capaci- 
ties. 

This time was particularly rich in 
players whose characterizations were 
sufficiently noteworthy to survive them. 
Among the famous tragedians and 
tragediennes of the period were Edwin 
Booth, John McCullough, Edwin For- 
rest, Lawrence Barrett, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Mary Anderson, and Adelaide 
Neilson. Miss Cushman was preemi- 
nently the greatest artist of her day. 
It had been her ambition to sing in 
grand opera, but an affection of the 
throat made this impossible, while 
leaving to her a voice more beautiful, 
if possible, than that which has de- 
lighted us in Sarah Bernhardt. Miss 
Cushman set the fashion for Adelina 
Patti in the matter of “farewell” ap- 
pearances. Her audiences, however, 
were not to. be made indifferent by the 
repeated cry of “Wolf!” and her final 
good-by to the stage in New York, 
which was said November 7, 1874, at 
Booth’s Theater, was the most re- 
markable testimonial of its kind in his- 
tory. 

Of “juvenile leading men” whose 
charm of look and manner placed them 
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among what we call “matinée idols” 
there were a great number. E. A. 
Sothern continued to be a figure calcu- 
lated to stir feminine hearts; while old- 
timers tell me that we shall never again 
see the like of Charles Thorne, Charles 
Mathews, Harry Montague, and 
Charles Fechter. The reputation of 
these men as smooth, easy, polished 
players of heroic roles is undying. Only 
a few evenings ago James K. Hackett 
glowed with pride in mentioning to me 
that a local newspaper had compared 
him to Thorne. Character-actors of 
note there were, too; as, for example, 
William Warren, John Owens, Joseph 
Jefferson, William Florence, and John 
T. Raymond. Each of these had at 
least one part in which he was unri- 
valed, and which is remembered vividly 
in connection with his career. With Mr. 
Warren this part was Jefferson Scatter- 
ing Batkins, in “The Silver Spoon”; 
with Owens it was Solon Shingle, in 
the farce of the same name; with Jeffer- 
son it was Rip in “Rip Van Winkle”; 
with Florence it was Bardwell Slote, in 
“The Mighty Dollar’; and with Ray- 
mond it was Colonel Mulberry Sellers, 
in “The Gilded Age.” John K. Morti- 
mer, another character-actor, is mem- 
orable chiefly because his behavior in 
public was the prototype of that affected 
by Richard Mansfield. On one accasion, 
Mortimer left the stage in the middle 
of the first act of a new comedy with 
no more ceremonious adieu than: “I 
guess you have had enough of this 
piece; and I know that I have.” 
Lotta, the best known of soubrettes, 
made her first appearance on Broadway 
in 1867 at that one of the Wallack 
theaters which afterward was called 
the Star. Brougham’s dramatization 
of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” yclept 
“Little Nell,” was first performed on 
August 14. Lotta continued to star 
throughout the period of which I am 
writing; and made an enormous for- 
tune. Minnie Palmer, whose chief suc- 


cess was in “My Sweetheart”; Maggie 
‘Mitchell, and other women of bright 
personality and fetching manner were 
prominent at the same time. 

It was not until this period that our 
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dramatists began writing plays contain- 
ing enough of what Augustin Daly 
called “contemporaneous human inter- 
est” to survive. Motives and emotions 
explicable to modern audiences began 
to figure in the stories selected; situa- 
tions and characters were evolved; dia- 
logue took on some likeness to ordinary 
speech; and constructive continuity 
came to be required. Authors awoke 
to the fact that there may be tragedy 
outside of murder and sudden death; 
comedy outside of drunkenness; and 
drama outside of carnage and warfare. 
Among the pieces primally presented 
between 1860 and 1880, and which still 
are acted occasionally, may be men- 
‘tioned ‘ ‘School, ” “Caste,” “Frou Frou,” 
“Article 47,” “The Two Orphans,” 
“Miss Moulton,” “The Danites,” “Pink 
Dominos,” “A Celebrated Case,” “The 
Banker’s Daughter,” “My Partner,” 
and “Led Astray.” Most of these plays, 
and a great many more equally famous, 
had their premiéres at Wallack’s, the 
Union Square, or at one or the other 
of the theaters managed in succession 
by Augustin Daly. 

If you, gentle reader, might do the 
reverse of what was done by Rip Van 
Winkle, and, going to sleep now, might 
waken forty years ago, you would find 
yourself not on wholly unfamiliar 
ground, so far as the theater is con- 
cerned. You would have to accustom 
yourself to a playhouse district reaching 
no farther up-town than Twenty-eighth 
Street, and you would find stages 
lighted by gas instead of electricity ; the 
highest ‘priced seats in the balcony in- 
stead of beneath it; and the prompter’s 
voice quite the loudest in the building; 
but much that met your eye would not 
be so strange. The places of amuse- 
ment which we call the Academy of 
Music, the Madison Square, the Four- 
teenth Street, the Grand Opera-House, 
Daly’s, the Fifth Avenue, and Keith’s 
Union Square, would bid for your pat- 
ronage; most of them under the names 
which they bear to-day. The Star, which 
you remember at Thirteenth Street and 
Broadway, was Wallack’s up to 1881; 
in which year you might also have seen 
the resorts now known as the Manhat- 
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tan, the Bijou, Wallack’s, and the Her- 


ald Square. If you will go to Twenty- 
third Street, near Sixth Avenue, to- 
morrow or shortly after, you may have 
a look at the old Bon Ton Music-Hall, 
now used for shops, and certain to be 




















demolished soon, which was the original 
Koster & Bial’s Music-Hall in New 
York City. 

As I have already remarked, a num- 
ber of the plays which would be of- 
fered to your view if forty years were 
taken from your life are being acted at 
the present time. In addition, you 
would note much of the spirit and 
thought of to-day in the theaters about 
you. Dramatized novels, which our 
critics treated a few years ago as 
though the cus- 
tom of adapting 
books were a new 
one,. have never: ¥ 
since been as pop- 
ular as they were 
about 1870. Dick- 
ens, Scott, 
Thackeray, 
Reade, Col- 
lins, Hugo—all 
found their way 
to the stage in 
due course of 
time. “Les Mis- 
érables,” in a ver- 
sion of which 
Gotham is soon to 
see Wilton Lack- 
aye, was success- 
fully given by 
George C. Boni- 
face, Charles 
Thorne, and oth- 
ers. Dumas and 
Lever and Bulwer 
and George Eliot 
were laid under 
tribute. The 
great stories of 
the day were put into play form, almost 
without exception, together with count- 
less small stories, among which may 
be set down a number of the sensa- 
tional tales printed in The New York 
WV eekly. 

The same famous men and women 
who appeal to the dramatic sense of 
cur modern authors were used as ma- 
terial by their predecessors. Napoleon 


was the hero of a drama produced as 
early as 1866, and of scores produced 
Bazan, 


thereafter. Don Czsar de 
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D’Artagnan, Charles O’Malley, and 
other swashbucklers of romance, were 
as popular then as now. The colonial 
drama was attempted frequently; so- 
ciety comedy had a prolonged vogue; 
and it is interesting to note that the 
New York Tribune, which recently 
printed an editorial in which pieces like 
“Raffles” were blamed for the preva- 
lence of crime, observed in 1871 that 
“the public favor accorded such plays 
as this (“The Cracksmen’) hatches 
thieves as warmth 
Hatches chick- 
ens.” Nearly all 
of our dramas of 
crime had_ their 
prototypes 
—‘The Gentle- 
man Highway- 
man,’’ obviously 
the forebear of 
“A Social High- 
wayman” and its 
kind, having been 
a standard bill in 
the early seven- 
ties. 

Mechanical ef- 
fects began to 
have an impor- 
tant part in stage 
offerings at about 
this time. T. 
Allston Brown 
declares that 
these were known 
as early as 1818; 
but, at least, they 
did not become 
common much be- 
fore the epoch of 
which I am writing. “The Sea of 
Ice,” acted at Laura Keene’s Varieties, 
boasted a ship which crossed the stage; 
and many people still remember the 
moving railway-train shown by Augus- 
tin Daly in “Under the Gaslight.” Ray- 
mond Hitchcock,. the comedian, ap- 
peared in this drama ten or twelve years 
ago; and I cannot resist the temptation 
to repeat a story he told me of his expe- 
rience with the train. “I was bound 
and laid upon the -track,” said Mr. 
Hitchcock ; “and, in due course of time, 
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the rumble of the oncoming express 
was heard. The woman whose duty it 
was to release me failed to appear. I 
struggled about in an effort to wriggle 
myself loose and save the situation, but 
my only accomplishment was a noise 
which the property-man mistook for his 
cue. Accordingly, he and his assistant 
started to push the train from one side 
of the theater to the other. The loco- 
motive and two day coaches passed 
over me in full sight of the audience; 
and, if I hadn’t been blessed with a 
mighty strong constitution, 
the play would have ended 
right there.” 

If it is true that we are 
still using pieces familiar 
forty years ago, what shall 
be said of ideas employed 
at that time which appear 
‘now in “new and original” 
productions? A magazine 
that attempted to trace 
many of the situations en- 
acted in the modern drama 
would require ten times its 
usual number of pages— 
and a good lawyer. More- 
over, it would do an irrep- 
arable injustice to many 
authors whose plagiarism 
has been unconscious. Suf- 
fice it, then, to give as an 
example of the deathless- 
ness of an idea the fact that 
the climax of Act III. in 
Lope de Vega’s “Sancho 
Ortez” (1591) became the 
climax of Act II. in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “The 
Custom of the Country” (1628), an 
important episode in “The Last Trump 
Card” (1872), and the big situation 


in “Fedora” (1882). The posting of_ 


actors in an audience for the purpose 
of carrying the play into the body of 
a theater, which we thought unique 
when it was done in “Pretty Peggy,” 
at the Herald Square, was tried by 
John Brougham with success in a farce 
called “A Row at the Lyceum.” Folk 
who spoke of the novelty of having 
three persons impersonate the same 
character at three different ages in “The 
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Prince Chap,” at Joe Weber’s, must 
have forgotten that in 1879 the same 
thing was done in “Drink,” at Mrs. 
John Wood’s Olympic. 

Those self-constituted lawyers who 
believe that a title once used may never 
be used again might learn something 
to their advantage by inspecting the 
records of the Library of Congress at 
Washington. Fully half of the play- 
names posted on bDill-boards of late 
were invented and employed three or 
four decades ago. From “The Hypo- 
crites” to “Bertha, the Sew- 
ing Machine Girl” and 
“Secrets of the Police,” the 
names in fashion this sea- 
son are identical with those 
of decades ago. Even 
William Jennings Bryan’s 
famous figure of speech, 
selected by Whitman Os- 
good as the title of a po- 
litical melodrama, w as 
used as early as 1866; one 
of the most popular of the 
plays at Barnum’s Museum 
having been “The Cross of 
Gold.” For the most part, 
the old cognomens were 
wittier and more ingenious 
than those of to-day; 
among the number being 
“The Pet of the Petti- 
coats,” “New Men and Old 
Acres,” and a burlesque on 
Verdi’s opera called “Til 
Treated Il Trovatore.” 

Continuous perform- 
ances, of the sort that now 
take place at Keith’s, were 
inaugurated in 1867, at Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, “commencing at 10% A. M. 
and concluding at 11 P. M.” Human 
nature has changed as little as the con- 
tinuous performance, since Barnum 
mentions that “many people came in the 
morning with baskets of food, prepared 
to stay all day”—a patience which I 
myself have seen demonstrated at 
Keith’s. There was a Hippodrome on 
Broadway thirty-six years before the 
erection of the present Hippodrome; 
and, in 1878, Count Joannes introduced 
the style of entertainment which after- 
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ward made a fortune for James Owen 
O’Connor and the Cherry Sisters. If 
anything more were needed to establish 
the modernness of our stage half a 
century ago, that thing would be sup- 
plied in mention of the fact that, in 
1867, a lady named Emma Schell was 
announced in “an Egyptian dance,” at 
Barnum’s. Whether or not this terp- 
sichorean effort was of the variety 
known by its name to-day it would be 
difficult to state, but the un-Oriental 
character of the dancer’s name and the 
fact that there was no newspaper out- 
cry seem to indicate that it was not. 

The press at that time continued the 
censorship of theatrical morals which 
it exercised at the date of the produc- 
tion of “The Black Crook”—and with 
as little result. Lydia Thompson’s Brit- 
ish Blondes, “famed in song and story,” 
made their American début September 
28, 1869, in a burlesque called “Ixion,” 
against which the daily journals em- 
ployed all the invective at their com- 
mand. The result was that Lydia 
Thompson became almost a national in- 
stitution. 

In the infancy of our theater, a play 
that could be presented twenty times 
consecutively was set down as a great 
hit. Jarrett and Palmer, Augustin Daly 
and others changed this, however, scor- 
ing several runs that have never since 
been equaled. G. L. Fox appeared in 
“Humpty Dumpty” nine hundred and 
forty-three times at Mrs. Wood’s 
Olympic Theater, and three hundred 
and twenty-five times at other theaters 
. in New York. The run of “The Black 
Crook” has been mentioned before; and 
there were several other runs of a hun- 
dred nights and upward. The length 
of these engagements seems to be bona- 
fide, managers of those days being too 
busy with their productions to waste 
time in slipping extra performances into 
records. 

The “big manager’—the man with 
fifty theaters and twenty attractions— 
had not begun to make himself felt in 
1880. Every performance had the full 
personal attention of the person respon- 
sible for its existence. It was five years 
later, or more, that Charles Frohman 
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opened a booking agency at 1225 
Broadway ; and that Klaw & Erlanger, 
who now compose the so-called ‘The- 
atrical Trust, bought out the office con- 
ducted by Harry Taylor on Fourteenth 
Street. The nearest approach to a 
magnate of which the theatrical busi- 
ness could boast prior to that date was 
George Lea, who had places of amuse- 
ment going simultaneously in New 
York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Detroit. This was in 1865; 
and when Lea died, in 1902, his only 
property was the tiny opera-house at 
Port Jervis, New York. 

During the youth of our playhouse, 
the profession of acting had very few 
recruits from the outside world. It was 
what Clara Morris, in her singularly 
unprofitable book of ‘“Confidences,” 
called “a close corporation.” Nearly 
every one in the ranks was the son or 
the daughter of some one else in the 
ranks; and whole families adopted the 
stage as a means of livelihood. There 
were the Jeffersons, the Wallacks, the 
Hollands, the Coghlans, the Warrens, 
the Marbles, the Davenports, the Hack- 
etts, the Booths, the Sotherns, and many 
others who had been players for gen- 
erations. The theater was thought to 
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be disgraceful then; its people were dé- 
classé; and no respectable man was will- 
ing that his women should be connected 
with them. “When a ‘ballet’ was de- 
sired,” says Miss Morris, “the manager 
advertised for ‘extra girls’; and some- 
times received as many as three appli- 
cants in one day—when twenty were 
wanted. Such an advertisement to-day 
would call out a veritable mob of eager 
girls and women.” 

Notwithstanding this condition, there 
was as much complaining on the part 
of the histrions as there is now. George 


Holland, unable to find a suitable en- 


gagement, would have chosen the mod- 
ern alternative of going into vaude- 
ville but for the unlucky fact that there 
didn’t happen to be any vaudeville. 
Accordingly, he joined Wood & 
Christy’s Minstrels at Wood’s Marble 
Hall, at the same time publishing a card 
in which he said that legitimate mana- 
gers were unwilling to give him a living 
salary, and that in consequence he 
would thereafter color his face black 
instead of red. 

Many seemingly unimportant events 
of that time have proved most impor- 
tant to this. On September 2, 1878, 
Denman Thompson appeared at the Ly- 
ceum (now the Fourteenth Street) in 
the comedy “Joshua Whitcomb,” known 
to two decades of playgoers as “The 
Old Homestead.” Eight years before 
that date Clara Morris made her first 
appearance in New York on the stage 
of the building now called the Madison 
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Square Theater. Agnes Ethel’s refusal 
to accept the rdle of Anne Sylvester in 
“Man and Wife” gave this “raw, West- 
ern recruit” her first opportunity. Mary 
Anderson and Adelaide Neilson were 
seen here initially during the same ten 
years; while “Tony” Pastor introduced 
in his variety house N. C. Goodwin, 
Lillian Russell, May Irwin, and “Old 
Hoss” Hoey. Sir Charles Wyndham 
came from England in 1861 and joined 
the Union Army. After a brief mili- 
tary experience, he appeared at Mrs. 
Wood’s Olympic, but was dismissed for 
incompetency, and returned to the 
front, probably thinking it easier to face 
guns than hisses. In 1869 he made a 
prodigious success at Wallack’s as 
Charles Surface in “The School for 
Scandal.” 

The principal theaters in New York 
in 1870, in addition to those already 
mentioned, were Barnum’s New Muse- 
um, Broadway above Spring Street; the 
Metropolitan, a couple of blocks farther 
up-town and directly across the road 
from Niblo’s Garden; the New Bowery, 
on the Bowery between Canal and 
Hester Streets; the Theater Comique, a 
few doors from Barnum’s; the Wor- 
rell Sisters’ Theater, opposite Waverly 
Place; the Fifth Avenue, adjoining the 
present Fifth Avenue Hotel; Booth’s, 
at Twenty-third Street and Sixth 
Avenue; the Park, on Broadway, be- 
tween Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
Streets ; and five or six other houses of 
lesser standing and importance. 




















HE out-of-town girl is Christmas 
5 shopping in New York; and 

New York has more than enough 
gifts to drive ten thousand counter- 
parts of her pretty self wild with rap- 
ture and despair. There are so many 
wonderful things to see; and so few of 
them, alas! that she is able to get. 
Nevertheless, the out-of-town girl is 
enjoying New York and its gorgeous 
holiday displays as she never has be- 
fore. She shops early and late; for, of 
course, there are all the people at home 
that must have a Christmas present; 
and she is anxious 
that each individual 
gift shall be appro- 
priate, and shall be 
something bought 
in a New York 
shop. 

Before the out- 
of-town girl started 
on her _ shopping 
tours, she carefully 
made out a list of 
those whom she in- ; 
tended to buy gifts Ut a 
for; and at the side \NE a? 
of each name she zs 
put a suggestion or 
two of what she 
thought would be 
appropriate to send 
to that particular 


person. 
Now, there was 
her sister, for in- 


stance; and a belt 
seemed just about 





Here is a novel Christmas present——An um- 
brella handle and a set of tips in a velvet case. 


the right sort of an inexpensive little 
gift for her. In fact, the out-of-town 
girl before she started to go about in 
the shops had almost decided she would 
get for her sister a belt, and as that 
wouldn’t cost very much, she could 
then buy her something else, too. So 
she started the other morning hunting 
for belts. Of course, she wanted to 
see the newest things out; and she did. . 
The first belt shown her she would 
never have recognized as a belt if she 
hadn’t been told. It was a straight- 
from-Paris novelty, and was actually 
six inches deep, and 
it cost—oh! how the 
out-of-town girl 


gasped when she 
heard its price— 
thirty-two dollars! 


The belt was of silk 
elastic in a pale 
shade of gray. The 
upper part was 
studded with stones 
of a cameo pink 
tinge, while the 
front was embroi- 
dered with_gray 
sik and silver 
threads to form a 
bow-knot. This belt, 
so the young woman 
at the counter, in- 
formed her, was 
made purposely to 
give the princess ef- 
fect to a gown, and 
to: make the waist 
look smaller. 































































This Peter Pan purse is made to match the coat. 


The out-of-town girl saw soft kid 
belts in black and a variety of pale col- 
ors. Some were embroidered, some 
were studded with steel nail-heads, and 
others were plain; and, though they 
were not thirty-two dollars apiece, yet 
they were way beyond the out-of-town 
girl’s price. She looked at plaid silk 
belts with monogram or initial buckles ; 
and she saw charming tinsel ribbbon 
belts with artistic buckles of rose-gold. 

And in the end, this was what she 
did: She bought a yard of the new 
plaid braid, which comés in such charm- 
ing combinations of color, and which 
so many of the girls are now using for 
belts. She made this into a belt the 
correct size, and then bought a rather 
small plaid enameled: buckle. Of 
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course, she was careful to see that the 
colors of the braid belt and the buckle 
blended. And when it was finished, 
it looked indeed like an imported nov- 
elty, though it was very inexpensive. 

For this same sister she made a pair 
of glove bracelets, which were just ex- 
actly like those she saw in one of the 
big shops which were selling at one 
dollar and fifty cents a pair. They con- 
sisted of a plaiting of cream net 
mounted on a pale-blue elastic band. A 
tiny spray of artificial forget-me-nots 
covered the joining of both the elastic 
and the net, and added a pretty little 
touch to the bracelets. 

The out-of-town girl saw all sorts 
of pretty bracelets for holding up long 
gloves. Some were just a circle of 
artificial flowers entirely covering the 
elastic upon which they were mounted ; 
and others were made of an elastic band 
covered with black velvet, and the black 
velvet tying in a smart bow. Then 
there were jeweled glove bracelets— 
lovely things to add to one’s jewel-box 
—made of baroque pearls, torquoise 
matrix, and amethysts; besides the very 
Oriental-looking arm bands of dull 
gold or platinum set with jades. 

To the out-of-town girl an umbrella- 
handle seemed rather an odd Christmas 
gift, but she was informed that it was 
quite the proper thing in the way of 
a holiday remembrance. The handles 
were certainly most artistic, and were 
sold in the loveliest of velvet boxes. 
In addition to the handle came also a 
set of tips to cap the ribs of the um- 
brella. These were sometimes gold; 
and then again gun-metal or silver. 
The umbrella-handles as Christmas 
gifts varied according to their price. 
Some of the most expensive ones were 
of gold studded with jewels, the jewels 
frequently forming a design; others 
were merely of ebonized wood carved 
to form an animal’s head; the black cat 
being particularly in favor. Carved 
ivory handles with a set of tips to 
match were also the vogue. 

Sets of petticoat flounces as a Christ- 
mas present—surely that is something 
new. ‘The out-of-town girl discovered 
them at:a very exclusive shop in New 

















York where they make a specialty of 
imported lingerie. They were expen- 
sive, oh, dear, yes! far and away more 
expensive than the out-of-town girl 
could afford, but they gave her the best 
sort of a suggestion for a home-made 
Christmas present; and, in fact, just 
what she wanted to send her most inti- 
mate girl friend. In this particular 
shop one silk petticoat, carefully fitted 
to the figure, was sold with four dif- 
ferent adjustable flounces. The lower 
part of the petticoat was cut off about 
at the knees, where it was finished with 
a row of small black velvet buttons. 
The flounces, which were. made to be 
worn with this skirt, were very wide 
and flaring, and were finished at the 
top with a succession of little black 
velvet loops, which were caught over 
the buttons. For instance, a delicate 
gray silk petticoat had one of its ad- 
justable flounces of the same _ silk 
trimmed with ruffles of gray silk and 
lace. Another flounce was more on the 
tailor-made order, and was of plaid 
silk, showing shades of gray, blue, and 
red. Then there was also a pink silk 
flounce covered with a deep lace ruffle, 
which was charmingly decorated with a 
design worked in pink baby-ribbon. 
The fourth flounce was a lingerie one 
of white nainsook, which was made of 
billowy ruffles and frills of white mull 
and fine white lace. The convenience 
of a petticoat of this sort, with its dif- 
ferent flounces for different gowns, 
speaks for itself. 

The out-of-town girl used a soft black 
and white striped taffeta for*the petti-- 
coat that she made for her friend. Be- 
sides the flounce which matched the 
skirt she made two others. One was 
of gray and blue plaid silk for street 
wear, and the other was pale-blue silk 
trimmed with pinked frills the same 
color. 

Before she started to look about in 
the shops, the out-of-town girl decided 
that she would give her mother either 
a pocketbook or a bag. When she did 
start to look, she found the task of 
deciding a most difficult one. There 
were bags galore; and pocketbooks of 
all sorts and shapes, and at the most 
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astonishing of prices. The plain pocket- 
book for holding money solely seemed 
hard to find. Every other pocketbook 
had a vanity case section; and they all 
seemed to be filled with so many little 
toilet accessories, that they didn’t look 
as if there was any room for much 
else. However, there were big square- 
shaped shopping-bags, which looked al- 
most large enough for a traveling 
satchel. 

The out-of-town girl was interested 
to see that the majority of the new 
pocketbooks were suspended from a 
chain. This was really their very new- 
est feature. The little convenient 
Peter Pan purse for change was out in 
all sorts of gay leathers. It was also 
seen beaded. One shop offered Peter 
Pan purses made to order, to match the 





One of the new high belts. It is made of silk elastic, 
jeweled studded. Price, $32. 
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All sorts of new bags and purses for Christmas 
gifts at all sorts of prices. 


gown and decorated with an initial let- 
ter or the monogram. Then there were 
also these little purses made of silk 
tapestry, with the button clasps and 
the buckle of dull silver, and the strap 
of black patent leather. 

Among the bags there were corset- 
bags made of exquisite brocaded silk 
and sacheted. These were new to the 
out-of-town girl, and were for the safe- 
keeping of the corset, which nowadays, 
when it belongs to the New York wom- 
an, is more often made of brocaded ‘silk 
or hand-embroidered satin than plain 
coutil. 

Very few opera-glass bags were seen 
among the Christmas novelties, as the 
newest purses and vanity cases were 
made with a compartment specially for 
the opera-glasses, which are now so 
very small and have a way of folding 
up that they occupy but little room. 

Veil-pins for Christmas presents are 
much in demand. Now that the fash- 
ionable New York girl wears the ends 
of her veil pinned together at the nape 
of her neck, she is most particular to 
have them fastened with something dis- 
tinctive in the way of a pin. The new 
veil-pins are long, many of them four 
inches; and some are in the shape of 
a curly feather studded with rhine- 
stones. Then there are the bow-knots 
of rose-gold, with a jewel set in the 
ends. Enameled dragon-flies are oth- 
ers. In fact, there is no end to the 
variety; some consist of a plain gold 
bar-pin wide enough for the wearer’s 
initials to be engraved upon it; and oth- 


- ers so elaborate that they are almost 


fantastic in their design. 

In looking about for Christmas pres- 
ents, the out-of-town girl was both 
amused and amazed at the evolution of 
the pincushion. The pincushion, as a 
little Christmas present, seems quite the 
rage this year. The shops show the 
most natural-looking cucumbers, which 
are really nothing more than a pin- 
cushion in disguise. Then there are 
also tomatoes, apples, carrots, and ears 
of corn all posing as pincushions. 

In addition, there is a whole menag- 
erie of strange and wonderful-looking 
animals which are being sold as pin- 




































































cushions. Velvet-covered cats which 
make you laugh to look at them; 
spotted pigs; bunnies which are just 
ready to hop, and many kinds of dogs. 
The dachshund, with its funny-looking, 
squatty little legs, seems specially in 
favor, as well as the French poodle 
shaved in the most approved fashion. 
The poodle is half-black worsted and 
half-black velvet, and is most realistic. 

Silver standards holding velvet-cov- 
ered pincushions are also much the 
fashion. Some are silver slippers with 
high, little French heels. Others are 
silver cradles, which really rock, and 
have the bed portion the pincushion; 
and then there are all the lovely flower 
cushions, which are made of both velvet 


and satin. These are in the form of 
big pansies, daisies, and full-blown 
roses. 


Spools of wash-ribbon to run in un- 
derwear the out-of-town girl discovered 
selling as a Christmas present. There 
were generally three spools in different 
colors, with a_ silver bodkin thrust 
through one; and they were put up in 
a box of bright, holly-printed paper, 
and tied with red ribbon. 

Satin ribbon bands for keeping one’s 
corset-covers or nightgowns together 
were also displayed as Christmas gifts. 
These bands were embroidered with the 
names of the undergarments they were 
to keep in place. For instance, a pink 
satin band fastened with a big bow at 
the side had the words “Corset Covers” 
embroidered in white silk upon it. It 
was really not one band of satin ribbon, 
but two; which, before they were sewed 
together, were wadded a trifle with a 
lining of cotton batting well sprinkled 
with sachet. When traveling, these 
scented bands are very convenient; and 
they also help to make one’s bureau 
drawers in better condition, as they 
keep the different underwear garments 
in separate piles. 

Artificial flowers seemed a rather odd 
Christmas gift to the out-of-town girl, 
but the shops were selling them for this 
purpose packed in the prettiest of boxes. 
There was the single flower made of 
chiffon and velvet, with a stem and 
leaves to be used to decorate the cor- 
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This pictorial display shows. the evolution of the 
pincushion. 
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A set of adjustable silk flounces for a petticoat makes an 
acceptable Christmas present for a girl. 


sage; or to hold up some bit of drapery 
on the skirt. And then there was the 
flower garland, which was used to out- 
line the neck and to trail down over 
the bodice. | 

Floral fringes were also sold which 
were used to simulate a bertha for an 
evening gown. And then there were 
any number of flower hair adornments; 
some combined with tulle or a velvet 
ribbon bow, and others intermingled 
with one or two tiny ostrich tips. 

At the neckwear counters in the big 
shops the out-of-town girl saw many 
exquisite things which she would have 
just loved to send as Christmas presents. 
But the majority of-them were too ex- 
pensive. There were fascinatingly love- 


. 








ly stoles of downy marabout, 
flecked here and there with 
little pieces of ostrich, gener- 
ally in the same color. These 
were shown in pink, pale-blue, 
lavender, maize, and delicate 
green; and to match each stole 
was a big muff. Then there 
were the long, round boas of 
ostrich; some in plain colors 
and others in brown and 
white, and gray and white. 

Among the new neck-muffs 
were pretty frilly affairs of 
maline, powdered with little 
flecks of marabout. These 
were made to fasten at the 
neck with long velvet loops 
and ends. 

That scarfs are to be much 
the fashion all through the 
winter .was apparent from a 
glance at the neckwear count- 
er. The most effective were 
the long, chiffon-cloth scarfs 
with printed borders, the bor- 
ders sometimes showing a 
floral design, and then again 
introducing a band which 
looked like Persian embroid- 
ery. A number of the plain 
chiffon-cloth scarfs and the 
crépe de chine ones were 
merely finished with a deep 
hem; but they showed in one 
corner an applied satin medal- 
lion, upon which a monogram 
was embroidered in raised silk threads. 

It didn’t take the out-of-town girl 
long to discover that the putting up of 
Christmas presents has become an art 
in New York. Much red tissue-paper 
is sold for this purpose; that is, for the 
doing up of little things. The holly 
ribbons, which are used to tie the par- 
cels in place of cord, are prettier than 
ever, and come in many varying widths; 
and then, of course, there are the seals 
to be pasted on the parcel after it is 
done up. These come in packages of 
fifty or a hundred; some show just a 
pretty wreath of holly, and others the 
jolly head of old Santa Claus. Deco- 
rated address-cards are also a feature of 
the up-to-date Christmas package. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ARRY drew back and stared at the 
white, pain-drawn face, in speech- 
less amazement for a moment or 

two. Yes, it was Lord Belmayne; he 
recognized, now that he had the clue, 
the blue eyes, the fair hair, and deli- 
cate features which he remembered 
when Philip and he were lads. The 
marquis, here, in Rouen, and turning up 
at the very moment to save his, Larry’s, 
life! 

_ It was a _ strange coincidence, so 
strange that Larry could only stand 
and stare for a spell; but suddenly he 
saw that Belmayne was fainting, and, 
awakening to the clamorous needs of 
the situation, Larry lowered the injured 
man to the ground and rushed into the 
street for a cab. He had to go some 
distance before he found one, but at 
last he succeeded, and drove back to 
the archway. 

A couple of policemen had come up 
in the meantime, and they were about 
to carry the marquis to the station; 
but Larry, after a deal of bad French 








and confusing pantomime, convinced 
them that he was a friend of the un- 
conscious man, and persuaded them to 
drive to the Grand. 

A doctor was sent for, and, while 
the marquis was got into bed and the 
medical examination was being made, 
Larry accompanied the policemen to 
the station and made his statement. 

The superintendent was courteous 
and sympathetic, but did not hold out 
much hope of finding the thief or res- 
cuing the rubies. 

“T have the impression that you were 
followed—from England probably,” he 
said. “We do not practise the sand- 
bag here in Rouen; it is usually the 
garrote, or’—he made an expressive 
gesture—‘“the knife. The sand-bag, a 
weapon most effective and noiseless, is 
not known here. Besides, the thief ap- 
pears to have been aware of your busi- 
ness.” 

“He might have followed me from 
the dealer’s,” suggested Larry. 

The superintendent shrugged his 
shoulders. “It is true. It’s a pity that 
you cannot give me any description 
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that would assist me in identifying the 
miscreant. Perhaps the gentleman who 
rescued you may have seen the man and 
can describe him to us. I will have 
every possible inquiry made, and com- 
municate with you. Meanwhile, mon- 
sieur, I have to ask that you do not 
leave Rouen without giving us notice 
of your intended departure.” 

The request, or command, was 
scarcely necessary, seeing that the su- 
perintendent had already, by a sign, 
told off one of his men to shadow 
Larry. 

Larry returned to the Grand. His 
head was aching too much to permit 
him to think clearly; but he did realize 
that he had lost his—ah, not only his! 
—rubies, and that the man who had 
been wounded in attempting to save him 
was actually Lord Belmayne. 

Bitterly and sadly he made his way 
to the Grand, and was at once shown 
up to the marquis’ apartments. 

The doctor met him, in the anteroom. 
“His lordship is scarcely in a condition 
to receive visitors, Mr. Darnley,” he 
said courteously and gravely, “but he 
has expressed so great, so urgent a 
desire that you should be admitted the 
moment you presented yourself, that I 
am constrained, against my professional 
judgment, to permit the interview. But 
it must be short and unexciting.” 

Larry nodded and paused at the bed- 
room door to ask: 

“Ts he much hurt?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“His lordship is shot in the leg; I 
have extracted the bullet; but the leg 
was already weak from a congenital 
defect, and the bone is broken. In ad- 
dition, his lordship’s condition is not 
favorable to a speedy recovery; he is 
feverish, and what you English call 
‘run down’ from some physical or men- 
tal cause; the latter, I am disposed to 
think, seeing that he appears greatly 
troubled about an affair which has 
brought him to France. He has been 
slightly delirious, but is intelligent 
enough now to converse; but the con- 
versation must be the most calm and 
placid, and of the shortest duration. I 
have sent for a nurse.” 


Larry nodded. “I'll take care,” he 
said. 

As he entered the room, Philip turned 
with feverish eagerness. “Have you 
found ” he asked in a low and 
feebly hurried voice. 

Larry stood beside the bed and looked 
down at the face which, though now 
flushed with fever, looked thin and 
drawn as if by some mental strain. 

“No,” he said, “but the police are 
on the track. They will want to both- 
er you with questions as soon as you 
are well enough to answer them. We'll 
let that business wait, Lord Belmayne. 
I have come to thank you for your at- 
tempt to save my property—I am in- 
clined to think that you did actually 
save my life; and I am more than sorry 
that you were so severely wounded. I 
hope you will soon recover.” 

While Larry spoke, Philip regarded 
him with a troubled gaze and a per- 
plexed frown. : 

“Oh, that’s all rieht,” he said. ‘You 
would have done the same for me. I 
wish I had been in time to save you 
from being robbed. It was money? I 
hope not a large sum?” 

“It was money’s worth,” said Larry, 
stifling a sigh, ‘and, yes, there was a 
good deal of it. And it wasn’t all mine, 
worse luck!” 

Philip murmured an expression of re- 
gret. “The thief was an old man, with 
long, white hair, and wore blue spec- 
tacles, for a disguise doubtless. I think 
I should know him again ig 

“By this time his spectacles will have 
gone and his hair be black or some oth- 
er color,” said Larry. “Don’t let it 
trouble you, Lord Belmayne. Is there 
anything I can get you?” he asked, for 
Philip was looking at the table wist- 
fully. 

“A drink of water,” he said. “Thank 
you.” 

As Larry filled the glass and held it 
to Philip’$ lips, Philip, who had been 
watching him with feverish eagerness 
and now saw his face plainly for the 
first time in the light from the lamp, 
uttered a faint cry and clasped his arm. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “J—J 
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know your voice, I know your face. 
Who are you?” 
“T am Larry, Larry Harding, Lord 
Belmayne,” said Larry quietly. 
“Larry! Yes! I—I am not dream- 
ing, delirious? It is Larry. Heaven! 
how—how strange! That we should 
meet here, in 
this French 
town, so 
far from 
home is 
His voice 
rose, and his 
eyes grew 
still more un- 
natural- 
ly bright. 
Larry laid his 
strong, cool 
hand on Phil- 
ip’s shoulder. 
“Aus h!” 
he said. “If 
the _ doctor 
hears you, I 
shall _ be 
thrown out, 
Lord Bel- 
mayne. Yes, 
I am Larry, 
right enough. 
The world is ; 
a small place; | / 
you discover 
that when 
you have seen 
a little of it, vy 
and one is al- \ 
ways meeting 
friends in the 
most unlikely 
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“you sure that I am_ still conscious? 
J 


Larry, the fisher-boy! Forgive me! 
You—you have prospered, Larry, are 
rich?” 

“T had, and I was,” said Larry, for- 
cing a rueful smile. “But I am not 
prospering now, and I am about as 

poor as Job 


at this mo- 
ment. They 
were. rubies 


that villain 
stole from 
me, the pro- 
ceeds of 
months 
of hard 
work 
But never 
mind all 
that,” -he 
broke off. 
“Raven- 
‘. ford? They 
are all well 
there, Lord 
Belmayne? 
Reuben, and 
—and—t h e 
rest ?” 
Philip 
moved _ nerv- 
ously, and 
drew his 
hand across 
his brow. 
“Yes, yes,” 
he said husk- 
ily, his eyes 
wander- 
ing restlessly 
from under 
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spots.” : his knit 

“Vou have “I—I know your voice, I know your face. Whoare you?” brows. “Yes, 
been to Ra- Reuben is 
venford ?” asked Philip. well. They are all——” He broke off 


Larry colored rather guiltily. “No, 
I have not. I’ve not been in England 
long, and I wanted to get some busi- 
ness done first so that I could run down 
—and surprise them,” he added, with a 
touch of self-reproach. 

“Business? Yes?” murmured Philip. 
“The business that brought you to 
Rouen. And you are Larry? Are 





with a groan, as if he had suddenly 
remembered something. “Oh, Larry, 
Larry, my heart is broken!” 

The cry went straight to Larry’s 
heart, and he bent forward and took the 
small, hot hand in his and murmured 
soothingly : 

“What’s 
mayne ?” 


the trouble, Lord Bel- 



























































“Tt is she, she!” moaned Philip. “She 
has left me, flown—at the last moment, 
the moment before my joy, my happi- 
ness. Left me! It was my fault, mine 
alone! I—I drove her to it. I was 
selfish, selfish! My love for her made 
me so. And I cannot let her go! I 
cannot give her up. She said I was not 
to follow her; but I could not obey her. 
I should have gone mad, if I had let 
her go without trying, without one ef- 
fort to win her back. That is why I 
am here, here in France, Larry!” 

He was panting with weakness and 
emotion, and Larry rose to call the 
doctor; but as if he suspected him of 
the intention, Philip half-raised himself 
in the bed and, clutching Larry’s arm, 
gazed at him with a feverish, imploring 
glitter in his eyes. 

“Larry, there is no time to lose. I 
must find her at once. And I am 
chained here like a wild beast; no, like 
a log!” 

“That’s my fault,” said Larry re- 
morsefully. 

“No, not your fault, but the curse, 
the ban, that rests on me, that snatches 
the cup of happiness from my lips. I 
must find her, tell her, implore her to 
come back! Oh, Larry, you are strong 
and brave, and I am weak and helpless. 
Help me! Find her for me, and bring 
her back!’’, 

He dropped on to the pillow and 
gasped for air and breath, and Larry 
moistened his lips and his forehead, 
which burned as if with fire. 

“Hold on,” he said, for the moment 
forgetting the difference in their rank, 
remembering only their early boyhood 
days, the fact that this man, half-de- 
lirious with pain and trouble, had risked 
his life for him. “Hold on, be calm! I 
can help you, you say? Of course I'll 
do it. Do you hear?” for Philip’s eyes 
had closed, and he seemed exhausted. 
“Who is it I’m to find; the lady, I 
mean? Tell me her name, where to 
look for her, and I’ll bring her back to 
you right enough.” 

Philip, though nearly gone, made an 
effort, fought hard for consciousness. 
His eyes opened, and he gazed im- 
ploringly at Larry. 
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“You will do this? Ah, it’s the same 
Larry as of old—so strong, so—so self- ' 
reliant! I’m lying here helpless, shall 
be lying here for goodness knows how 
long—it is my leg, Larry, the—the lame 
leg!” He bit his lip and stifled a groan. 
“It is of no use to write—and I could 
not plead illness, weakness. It would 
be too—too mean. She would come 
out of pity—and I don’t want her pity. 
No, no!” His voice sank again, but 
he struggled to regain it, and suc- 
ceeded. 

“Her name,” said Larry gently but 
insistently, ‘tell me her name, where 
she 

Philip beckoned to him to bend down 
still lower. 

“Ask for the Countess of Norman- 
dyke,” he breathed painfully. ‘“Nor- 
mandyke. It-is half a day’s journey. 
Tell her nothing of this—this accident. 
No, not pity, not pity! You will want 
money—you have none, you say? In 
that box there——” 

He tried to point to a despatch-box 
on a table, but Larry took his hand and 
gently pressed it on to the bed. 

“T’ve enough,’ he said _ simply. 
“*Normandyke, the Countess of Nor- 
mandyke.’ Right! I'll bring her—if 
I have to drag her here,” he added 
mentally, for Philip’s bodily weakness 
and mental anguish affected Larry 
deeply. “Make your mind easy, Lord 
Belmayne. In a few days—hours ig 

He spoke to deaf ears, for Philip had 
fainted. 

Larry went to the door and called 
the doctor and lingered for some min- 
utes; indeed, until the doctor courte- 
ously but firmly turned him out. 

“Your presence has evidently excited 
his lordship,” he said, “and I do not 
wish that he should see you when he 
returns to consciousness.” 

Larry went back to the Silver Pear 
—a detective following him—packed 
his small portmanteau, and paid his bill, 
and was making inquiries for Norman- 
dyke when the detective addressed him 
and politely requested him to proceed 
to the police-station, if he intended to 
leave Rouen. Curbing his impatience, 
Larry accompanied the man, with some, 


























difficulty received permission from the 
superintendent to depart, and made for 
the railway. 

He found that the train to the small 
station nearest Normandyke was leav- 
ing in half an hour, and he wrote this 
message on a post-card: “Just start- 
ing!” and addressed it to Lord Bel- 
mayne. 

It was doubtful if he had ever heard 
the name of Normandyke, and if he 
had done so, he had forgotten it; cer- 
tainly he did not connect it with Lady 
Marie and Ravenford. 

It was a slow train, and he had plenty 
of time in which to dwell upon his 
great loss and the strange accident 
which had thrown him and Lord Bel- 
mayne together again, and the still 
stranger and more extraordinary mis- 
sion on which he was embarked. Not for 
an instant, pressing as his own affairs 
were, keen as was his desire to get to 
Ravenford, did he regret the offer he 
had made and the marquis had ac- 
cepted; for Larry was rather an un- 
selfish man, as men go, and he was 
gratefully sensible of the fact that the 
marquis was lying there helpless in 
consequence of his attempt to save 
Larry’s life and property. 

But though he did not regret the loss 
of time, he could not help thinking of 
his altered future. That the -police 
would recover the stolen rubies seemed 
to him doubtful, not to say hopeless, 
for the gems were too portable to be 
easily traced, and the thief was evident- 
ly an accomplished one, and would 
probably be better acquainted with a 
ruby market than Larry was. 

Yes; he would have to go back to 
the mine at once, confess that he had 
been robbed like a greenhorn, and— 
well, work hard to make up for the loss 
to Spon and Hepburn. 

The train crept placidly along, and 
Larry tried to pass the time by ad- 
miring the scenery. And it was beauti- 
ful, every mile of the way; and grew 
still more beautiful and romantic as he 
neared the station for which he was 
bound. 

Toward evening the train entered 
a ravine opening up to a valley the 
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sides of which were clad with pines and 
larch; standing like sentinels over smi- 
ling meadows and orchards through 
which ran a babbling stream, gleaming 
like a frosted silver ribbon. The faint 
blue mist, pierced whitely by the 
straightly ascending smoke from the 
few cottages dotting the valley, hung 
about the trees, and drew a thin veil 
of purple and gray over the hills. 

It was a fairylike scene; an en- 
chanted valley; and it produced a sense 
of peace and serenity even on Larry’s 
troubled and harassed mind. There was 
only one inn in the place, a small rus- 
tic affair, but cleanly, neat, and hospita- 
ble, as are most of the inns in France; 
and the hostess came out with the usual 
sincere and graceful welcome. She 
was, she declared, delighted to see mon- 
sieur; the inn and all belonging to it 
were at his service; would he do her 
the honor of taking some refreshments, 
however slight, while he rested and 
his apartment was made ready and his 
dinner prepared? 

Larry drank a glass of the excellent 
wine that was brought him, and, while 
doing so, inquired the way to Norman- 
dyke. 

It was, he was informed, at the end 
of the other valley; too far for mon- 
sieur to reach that evening, for surely 
monsieur would honor the White Gull 
by remaining at least one night. Doubt- 
less his excellency was for the castle? 
To-morrow the inn cart would drive the 
distinguished monsieur there; but, yes, 
his excellency must of a surety content 
himself with the guest-room of the 
White Gull for one night. 

Larry was tired; his head was still 
aching—for the sand-bag has a knack 
of clinging to the memory—and he 
consented to. accept the hospitality 
pressed upon him. But tired as he was, 
he could not keep still, and, lighting his 
pipe, he sauntered out on to the road 
in front of the inn. To touch upon the 
enchanted valley was to be led on by 
the charm of the scenery, the fascina- 
tion of the babbling stream, the tempt- 
ing prospects hinted at by the curves 
of the road that wound between the fir- 
clad hills; a leafy, perfumed avenue! 
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He strolled along for some distance, 
scarcely thinking, for the spell of the 
place was upon him, when he heard 
the sound of a horse coming toward 
him. It was coming slowly, and his 
quick ears detected a limp; presently he 
came round the bend, and met the 
horse. A lady was riding it, her head 
bent so that Larry could not see her 
face. She was close upon him before 
she looked up and saw him. 

“Oh,” she said, in a tone of relief, 
“my horse has gone lame. Will you be 
so kind as to see what is the matter? 
I think he has cast a shoe. I will get 
off.” 

“Certainly,” said Larry, raising his 
hat and going to the horse’s head. But 
she did not dismount; instead, she sat 
bolt upright and gazed at him, the color 
going and coming in her face, her long 
eyelashes flickering. Her silence, her 
immobility, caused Larry to look at her 
with surprise. She raised her hand and 
put back the hair from her forehead— 
the little trick, the flicker of the eye- 
lashes, the curve of the lips, smote on 
his memory, and recalled, as a flash of 
lightning lights up a dark scene, the 
days of the past. 

“Lady Marie!” 
from his lips. 

The color fled from her face; she 
caught her breath, and, leaning for- 
ward, her eyes scanning his face, mur- 
mured: 

“Larry !” 


The name leaped 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


For a moment, even when he had 
heard her voice, Larry thought that he 
was dreaming; that the blow on_ his 
head was but now taking full effect; 
then he realized that she was indeed 
before him; within reach of his hand; 
that she had but to speak for him to 
hear the voice that had haunted the 
days and nights of all the weary, drag- 
ging years; and his heart leaped and 
made him speechless. 

“It is you—is it not?” she asked at 
last, womanlike the first to speak. 

“Yes; it’s I,” he said; and the storm 
of emotion rocked him so that he had 
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to hold the bridle tightly, as if to keep 
himself steady on his feet. “Yes, it’s 
I, Larry, Lady Marie. But you? You 
here!” He looked round as if he ex- 
pected the valley to melt away, indeed, 
like an enchanted scene. “It is—won- 
derful.” 

“Ts it not?” she said. The color had 
come back to her face, and was staying 
there, a delicate rose flush on the clear 
ivory ; and her eyes, stars of night, were 
resting on him, with surprise still in 
their velvety depths; and was there 
something more than surprise—pleas- 
ure? “It is a wonderful meeting, as 
you say. You are traveling; staying 
here ?” 

“At the inn,” he replied, with a slight 
jerk of his shoulder; the jerk with 
which he used to sign to her to steer. 
“T have only just arrived. If you had 
passed by an hour—ten minutes, ago, I 
should have missed you! How well 
you are looking!” he added; and his 
eyes, fixed on her face, continued mute- 
ly: “And how beautiful!” 

She smiled; it seemed to him rather 
sadly. 

“Yes? But you, Larry, you look pale 
and—yes, tired.” 

Larry dropped his eyes for an in- 
stant. 

“T’ve been traveling a great deal,” 
he said. 

“Ah, you must tell me all about it— 
everything!” she said, with an eager- 
ness which pierced through the mask 
of calmness with which she tried to 
cover it. 

He continued to gaze at her with 
wonder, and as if he expected her to 
vanish like a wraith. At last he said: 

“You are staying here, Lady Marie?” 

She looked at him with a momentary 
surprise ; then she replied very gravely: 

“Yes; I am staying here.” 

“On a visit?” he said. 

“On a visit,” she repeated, her eyes 
downcast for a moment, then raised to 
his with calm serenity. 

“It’s a beautiful place,” he said. “It 
reminds me of—Ravenford.” 

“Tt’s not unlike,” she admitted. 

“But I beg your pardon,” he ex- 














claimed. “I was forgetting your horse! 
If you will dismount de 

He made as if to help her, but she 
slipped from the saddle quickly and 
deftly, and went to the horse’s head. 
Larry soon found the cause of the 
trouble. 

“Off hind shoe off,” he said, in his 
old short way. 

“There is a blacksmith’s forge near 
the inn,” she said. 

“T’ll take it ” he said; but with a 

. quick movement, as if she had sudden- 
ly remembered something, she stopped 
him. 

“No; I will take it. Will you wait 
here ?” 

Larry, wondering a little at her re- 
fusal to permit him to go with the 
horse, seated himself obediently on the 
mossy wall of the little bridge that 
spanned the musical brook. 

His headache had gone; there was 
no room for it, for his mind was full 
of wonder and amazement, of the shock 
of her presence; her voice mingled with 
that of the stream; the midges and 
gnats buzzed her name. 

She came back presently and seated 
herself beside him. She was calm and 
serene as of old, but a smile lurked in 
the sweet curve of her lips, and in the 
depths of her dark, velvety eyes. 

“Now, Larry,” she said, as one who 
has only to ask to receive, to order to 
be obeyed. “Tell me your adventures. 
Have you seen Reuben—been to Raven- 
ford?” 

Larry shook his head. “No; the rea- 
son’s part of my story. But I shall bore 
you, Lady Marie?” 

She had been watching him; scan- 
ning his face and figure without ap- 
pearing to look at him, in the way which 
is born to women, and no man can hope 
to acquire; while Larry was gazing at 
her openly. They were eloquent eyes 
of his, and, though he did not guess it, 
they were setting her heart a-beating 
with a strange sensation which puz- 
zled and annoyed her. 

Larry, after a pause, tried to begin 
the history of the years that had passed 
since they had parted—shall one say 
were torn apart?—and though he 
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thought he made a terrible mess of the 
recital, told his story very well. There 
were, of course, sundry omissions; for 
instance, he forgot to mention Linda. 

“And so you have found that for- 
tune, after all!” she said, with a smile. 

“Yes; but I’ve lost it; a part of it,” 
said Larry ruefully. “I——” he 
paused. He had been forbidden by the 
marquis to speak of his share in the 
unfortunate business. “I was robbed 
the other day of the rubies I was bring- 
ing over to sell. So that I’m a poor 
man again—until I’ve gone back to the 
mine and dug up some more.” 

“You must go back?” She asked the 
question in a tone of polite interest, but 
she looked straight in front of her as 
she put it. “And have you no clue? Do 
you think you will not recover your 
property ?” 

“No,” he said with a shake of his 
head. “I’m afraid not.” 

“And you were in London some little 
time ago?” she asked, after a pause. 
“Did you happen to be in Piccadilly one 
night and save a lady’s bracelet?” 

“Then it was you!” he exclaimed, 
with a flush of pleasure. 

She nodded, and there was a touch 
of color in her face also; but her eyes 
were downcast. 

“Yes; strange, wasn’t it? I’m glad 
I’ve got an opportunity of thanking 
you. Which I do.” 

“That’s all right,” said Larry, with 
the awkwardness of the man who is be- 
ing thanked. 

“Singular,” said Marie. “That was 
the second time you came to my rescue. 
Do you remember that night on: the 
castle terrace; my diamond clasp, Lar- 
ry?” 

“Yes, I remember,” he responded, in 
a very low voice. “I remember—every- 
thing; I have an excellent memory, 
Lady Marie.” 

“Yes,” she remarked cheerfully. 
“You always had. Mine isn’t a par- 
ticularly bad one,” she added. “I have 
often thought of our outings in the 
boat. You were very kind to a little 
girl—a very rude and troublesome little 
girl, I’m afraid!” 

“Not at all!’ said Larry; and the re- 















say. 

“You were wonderfully good and 
patient, I remember,” said Lady Marie. 
“I—I think I missed you very much 
when you had gone. What a long time 
ago it was!” 
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sponse did not sound banal, strange to 


ing to do so; and she noticed how 
straight and strong he had grown; 
and more, how—she hated the word, 
but what is there to put in place of it? 
—how gentlemanly. There had always 
been an air of gentility about Larry; it 
was more obvious now. He carried 





Leaning forward, her eyes scanning his face, she murmured: “Larry !” 


“Yes,” he said, looking at her 
musingly. “It has seemed ages. And 
yet now—now that we are sitting here, 
it seems only the other day a 

There was a pause. They were both 
traveling back to the old days, boy and 
girl again once more. And all the time 
she was watching him without appear- 





himself well; his well-shaped head was 
set on as it should have been; his arms 
were not a nuisance and encumbrance 


to him; and he was graceful and self- 
possessed. A man, she thought, every 


inch of him; and a man who might 


easily be mistaken for one of her own 
class. 
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And Larry, still looking at her open- 
ly, noticed how perfectly the beautiful 
girl had grown into the lovely woman; 
with what indisputable grace and ease 
every movement, every gesture was in- 
stinct. The pride, the undying, uncon- 
querable pride, was there still, and re- 
vealed itself in the curve of her lip, the 
slow flash of the dark eyes, the poise 
of the small, dainty head; but her 
beauty, her tender grace masked her 
hauteur, as a stone statue is masked 
and beautified by the flowers that have 
grown over it. 

Little knowing that she saw him and 
felt the admiration and worship of his 
whole being, he sat and adored her, as 
a devotee adores his patron saint. 

Presently they fell to talking again, 
and Lady Marie told him some of the 
village news—but not one word of 
Philip, the Marquis of Belmayne; not 
one word; there was plenty of Reuben, 
and the mill, the servants of the castle 
and the lodge, the fishing, and the 
shooting, but nothing, not a single ref- 
erence to Philip. 

And Larry did not mention him; for 
a good reason—had not the marquis 
bidden him be silent and cautious? 

And the minutes glided by unreck- 
oned by these two. Larry’s heart was 
surging with happiness; and over 
Marie’s restless, dissatisfied spirit a 
sweet and soothing calm was stealing, 
as the sound of the angelus bell steals 
over the sunset plains and sings all un- 
happy longing to rest. 

At last there came from Marie’s lips 
the question that had risen there sev- 
eral times since the meeting. 

“But, Larry, you haven’t told me 
why you are here, what brings you to 
Ruelgoat?” she said, turning to him 
with a smile. 

“Ts that what this village is called? 
Ah, yes. Well, I’m only stopping the 
night here. I am going to a place called 
Normandyke:” 

She did not start; but she turned her 
face away from him and looked straight 
before her. 

“Oh! Normandyke? Why Nor- 


mandyke ?” 
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“I want to see some one there. Do 
you know it?” said Larry. 

“Yes; I know it. I am_ staying 
there,” said Marie, quite steadily; quite 
in a natural way. 

“Then you know the countess?” he 
said. 

“Yes, I know her. Of course.” 

“She is a friend of yours?” 

“A great friend,” she returned. “I 
told you I was staying there, at Nor- 
mandyke. And you are going to see 
her ?” 

“Yes.” 

“On business?” asked Marie demure- 
ly. “Are you going to sell her some of 
your rubies?” 

“No. You forget; I’ve lost them,” 
he replied gravely. “No; the—well, 
business, is another man’s. And it’s 
important and urgent.” 

Marie’s lashes hid her eyes, and she 
was silent for a moment or two, then 
she said, still casually: 

“T’m sorry. You will have to wait. 
She is not there at present.” 

“Oh,” said Larry; but not with the 
keen disappointment and impatience he 
would have shown if he had not hap- 
pened to meet—an old friend whose 
horse had cast its shoe. “She is not 
there, at Normandyke ?” 

“No,” said Marie. “She is not at 
home, just at present.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” he said grave- 
ly. “When do you expect her back?” 

Marie shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, 
shortly,” she replied. “She may come 
back at any time. Can I help you in 
any way—or, rather, your friend, this 
other man—can I write to her; give 
her a message if she comes back sud- 
denly ?” 

Larry was silent, and stared before 
him in his self-possessed way for a min- 
ute or two, before he said: 

“No; I’m afraid not. I must see 
her myself, personally. But I’m much 
obliged for the offer, Lady Marie.” 

“Don’t mention it,” she responded, 
with sweetest courtesy. 3 

“She may be back any time?” he 
said musingly. “What sort of a per- 
son is she, Lady Marie?” 
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“Oh, an ordinary sort of person,” 
she said indifferently. 

“Young?” 

“Yes; oh, yes. About my age.” 

“Pretty?” he asked. 

Lady Marie was picking at a maiden- 
hair fern which grew in a cranny 
among the moss that covered the bridge 
wall; and she shrugged her shoulders 
indulgently. 

“Ye-es; I have heard people call her 
pretty,” she said critically. “Oh, yes, 
I should say that she is not bad look- 
ing, at any rate.” 

Larry nodded. “And a nice sort of 
woman—girl, generally ?” 

“Ye-es,’ assented Marie. “Yes, she 
is supposed to be rather nice. Of 
course, I’m not an impartial judge; you 
see, she is a great friend of mine, and 
I view her with a favorable eye.” 

“Of course,” he said. “She must be 
all right, or she wouldn’t be a friend 
of yours, Lady Marie.” 

Lady Marie laughed gaily. 

“Since when have you learned to pay 
compliments, Larry?” she demanded. 
“You were not too free with them, I re- 
member, at Ravenford. You used to 
bully me dreadfully.” 

“You said just now that I was kind 
and good to you,” he reminded her. 

She colored. “So you were. But you 
will see my friend, the Countess of 
Normandyke, for yourself presently, 
Larry.” 

“T hope so,” he said. “But it’s no 
use my tramping to Normandyke if she 
is not there.” 

“Certainly not; it’s a long way,” as- 
sented Marie promptly. “You had bet- 
ter stay at the inn until she returns. 
You will be very comfortable.” <A 
pause. “Do you know, Larry, I am 
very curious to know the nature of 
your business with my friend, the 
countess ?”’ she said, with a grave smile. 

Larry looked before him with 
thoughtful eyes. It was hard to refuse 
this lovely creature; this perfected ver- 
sion of his dear, girlish Lady Marie 
anything, but He shook his head, 
as, she remembered vividly, he had 
shaken it at some impossible request of 
hers in the old days. 











“Sorry; can’t tell you,” he said. 
“Not my business. Other man would 
object.” 

She pretended to look offended, and 
Larry’s eyes grew wistful and reproach- 
ful on the instant. 

“I should think my horse is shod,” 
she said, with her old manner. “Will 
you see, please?” 

Larry dropped off the bridge and 
went to the forge. The horse was 
shod, and the smith gave it to him with 
a low obeisance and a courteous apol- 
ogy for the length of time the opera- 
tion had taken. 

“Oh, has it been long?” said Larry. 
“That’s all right.” 

He led the horse to the bridge. Lady 
Marie was leaning over the wall and 
looking at the stream. She turned with 
a radiant smile, all the coldness and 
hauteur gone. 

“Oh, thank you, Larry!” she said. 
Her eyes met his with the smile that 
dazzled him—as it had dazzled many 
another—and Larry gazed at her with 
his heart in his eyes. 

“Let me put you up, Lady Marie,” 
he said, and he offered his hand. Her 
tiny foot touched it lightly, and she 
sprang for the saddle, but the horse 
moved—it is probable that he felt the 
quivering of Larry’s hand on the reins, 
and was made nervous—and Marie fell 
back. Larry caught her almost in his 
arms, and held her for a second or 
two; so close that the loose tendrils 
of her soft black hair touched his face, 
as it had done when she had worn it 
long, and it had swept, a soft flood, 
across his cheek in the old days. 

His breath came fast, his face paled. 
With a dexterous movement of his 
strong arms he steadied her, and lifted 
her to the saddle; and she took the reins 
and looked down at him. Her face, 
also, was pale; and the long lashes 
veiled her eyes. 

“When—when shall I see you 
again?” Larry asked with difficulty; for 
his heart was throbbing too greatly for 
words. : 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 
“Tt is a long way to Normandyke,” she 
said easily. “You want to know if the 






















countess returns? Ah, yes, of course! 
Well, I shall be riding down to the vil- 
lage to-morrow morning. I will meet 
you at the bridge here at twelve 
o’clock. But perhaps you will have 
gone ?” 

“No, no,” said Larry. “I cannot go 
before I have seen the countess.” 

“Then it is au revoir until to-mor- 
row, Larry!” she said; and she turned 
her horse and rode at a smart trot up 
the road through the valley. 

Larry stood and looked after, his hat 
still in his hand. 

“Lady Marie! Lady Marie!” He 
murmured her name to himself half a 
dozen times. He had seen her again; 
a girl no longer, but a beautiful, lovely 
woman, with all the graces and charms 
of girlhood ripened into those of a 
goddess. A goddess! Yes, that was 
what she was to him; and, indeed, as 
far removed from him as a goddess. 
He recalled the beautiful, bewitching 
face; dwelt on it adoringly; repeated 
to himself every word she had spokert; 
called up every characteristic gesture ; 
the slight shrug of the shoulders; the 
quick flash of the proud eye; the curve 
of the lip which was like no curve of 
any other woman’s lip. 

She had come back to his life. Fate 
had decreed that they should meet here, 
in this out-of-the-world spot. 
should have the supreme happiness of 
seeing her, hearing her voice, to-mor- 
row! 

He forgot the loss of his rubies; 
forgot, for the moment, the mission he 
had undertaken on the marquis’ behalf. 
It was all Lady Marie, Lady Marie! 

And she rode up the valley and 
through the pass into that other valley 
which lay at the foot of the hill on 
which the stately domain of Norman- 
dyke stood. 

Larry! Larry had come back again! 
And he was no longer the rough fisher- 
boy, but a tall, straight, strong man, 
with the air, the mien, the manner, and 
voice of a gentleman. But the same 
straightforward, straight-spoken Lar- 
ry! Her heart beat swiftly; the color 
she had managed to veil while they 
were together mantled on her cheek; 
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her lips curved with a smile in which 
there was no pride, no aloofness. 

She rode up to the castle in a kind 
of dream. The groom sprang to her 
horse’s head; the heavy door was 
thrown open; the majordomo and the 
footmen bowed before her with the 
willing Normandy curtsy and obeisance, 
which is free of all servility, and still 
stood with bent heads after she had 
passed them and ascended the wide 
stone stairs to her own room. 

There she went to the great mirror 
and gazed at herself long and critical- 
ly. Her face was still flushed, her lips 
were still half-apart; her eyes glowing 
with this new, this strange sense of 
happiness; of joyous freedom from all 
care; as if a burden had been lifted 
from her very heart. 

“Larry! Larry again! Oh, how long 
it seemed, and yet how short! And he 
wants to see the Countess of Norman- 
dyke! Why, I wonder? So you shall, 
Larry. But not yet!” 

She laughed; but the laugh died on 
her lips; for she suddenly thought of 
Philip—Philip whom she had left al- 
most on the eve of her wedding-day ; 
and remorse stirred within her. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Larry woke with a sense of happiness 
which was strange in a man who had 
been robbed of all his worldly goods, 
and with little or no prospect of recov- 
ering them; he was puzzled, at first; 
but suddenly there flashed upon him 
the fact of his strange meeting with 
Lady Marie the previous night, and the 
stranger and more satisfactory fact that 
he was to meet her again; and he un- 
derstood why he had started from sleep 
with a heart bright with a vague joy 
and delight. 

He wandered about the valley during 
the morning; but long before midday 
he was at the bridge, waiting ; and pres- 
ently he saw her come riding along the 
winding road, and his heart went out 
to meet her. 

In his eyes she seemed more beauti- 
ful than yesterday; and, as he stood 
watching her, he knew why, through all 
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the past years, no other woman had 
possessed any charm for him. The 
girl, Lady Marie, had held his heart 
in the hollow of her hand; and the 
woman, Lady Marie, still held it. 

“Well?” she said in a low but glad 
voice. “You are punctual, Larry.” 
She herself was punctual. 

He nodded as he stood bareheaded 
to take her horse. 

“Yes; I was half-afraid that I was 
dreaming last night, and that you would 
not turn up this morning, and so prove 
that you were only a vision. I'll take 
the horse to the inn stable < 

““No,” she said. She had been look- 
ing at him sideways and curiously; but 
she drew a breath of relief as he spoke; 
it was evident that he had not learned 
that she and the Countess of Norman- 
dyke were one. She wanted to warn 
the people at the inn to keep her se- 
cret. 

The people of Normandy are quick, 
and a word or two sufficed; she came 
out with her usual calm, serene smile. 

“Let us go for a walk,’ she said, 
“as far as the woods, at any rate. 
Don’t they remind you of Ravenford ?” 
she asked, as they sauntered down the 
aisles of the tall firs. 

“Yes,” said Larry. 

“You must be dying to get there,” 
she suggested; “and must be impatient 
of the delay. I wish the countess were 
here for you to see her.” 

“Well—yes,” he said, but not very 
heartily. “It’s a nuisance, but”—he 
stopped, feeling mean, and guilty of 
disloyalty to the marquis—“‘but it can’t 
be helped.” 

“She’ll return in a day or two; mean- 
while, I must do my best to amuse you, 
and make you forget your wasted time. 
It is only fair, Larry; you had to amuse 
me in the old days. Let us sit down.” 

She seated herself on a felled fir, 
and, patting it, invited him to take his 
place beside her; but he sank on to the 
soft bed of fir cones and needles, and 
leaned against the tree. She could see 
his face; but he had to turn to see hers, 
and he knew that it was as well; for 
every moment her presence made him 
wild with a desire to cry: “I love you! 
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I love you!” And he knew that if he 
did so she would rise and, after crush- 
ing him with a look, walk proudly past 
him. 

“T have been thinking of the things 
you told me last night, Larry,” she said 
casually. “And I’ve got them mud- 
dled up. Tell me again FA 

“Oh!” said Larry, who hated talk- 
ing of himself and his own doings. 
“Well, they weren’t worth remember- 
ing.” 

“That’s for me to decide,” she said, 
with a short laugh. 

“Where shall I begin?” he asked 
resignedly. 

“From the beginning,” she responded 
promptly and rather masterfully. 

“Oh, we can skip that, surely,” he 
pleaded. 

“Skip nothing, please,” she said firm- 
ly; and he began the story again re- 
luctantly; and she listened even more 
intently than she had listened last night; 
for then her brain was confused and her 
spirit overwhelmed by the suddenness, 
the strangeness of their meeting; and 
now every now and then she exclaimed 
at some adventure, or murmured sym- 
pathetically, “Oh, Larry!” at some of 
the dangers which he had escaped, often 
enough by the skin of his teeth. 

“TI like that man, Spon, your part- 
ner,” she said, with quiet enthusiasm. 

“Yes; he’s straight, is Spon,” said 
Larry. ‘So’s the other, Hepburn, for 
that matter; but of course he’s not such 
a friend, such a pal, as Spon.” 

“And you three men lived on the 
side of that mountain, away from the 
rest of. the world, all alone; and ‘did 
for yourselves,’ as they say—cooked, 
and all that? How strange—and un- 
comfortable it sounds!” 

“Oh, it was comfortable enough,” 
said Larry. “Of course there was Hep- 
burn’s daughter.” 

Lady Marie was picking a leaf of 
bracken to pieces, and her white fingers 
stopped suddenly, and she looked down 
at him and then straight before her. 

“Oh,” she dryly remarked. “You 
didn’t mention her last night, Larry.” 

“Didn’t I?” he said indifferently. “T 
must have forgotten to do so.” 
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She pretended to look offended, and Larry’s eyes grew wistful and reproachful on the instant. 


“That is rather strange, isn’t it?” she 
observed. “To forget one out of four 
persons living there! What is she like 
—how old is she?” 

“Old? Oh, quite young.” 

“Do you mean that she is a baby in 
long clothes?’ demanded Lady Marie, 
with the feminine suavity which indi- 
cates danger. 

“No, no, she’s—she’s a girl; grown 
up, of course.” 

“T don’t admit the ‘of course,’” she 
retorted, with a laugh that did not ring 
quite true. “And what is she like?” 

Larry took off his hat and rumpled 
his hair; how dark and soft it was; 
almost as silky as her own, she thought ; 
and how nicely it waved. Yes, he had 
grown very good-looking; but, then, 
how handsome a boy he had been! 

“What was she like?” he responded, 
in a kind of desperation. “I don’t 
know.” 

“You don’t know! Oh, Larry!” she 
chided incredulously. “Remember, 








there were only four of you! You can’t 
have forgotten! Was she dark, for in- 
stance?” 

“No,” he said. “Fair, very fair. 
Yellow hair and blue eyes—I think 
they’re blue.” 

She laughed, this time with more 
freedom and sincerity. 

“You only think! How complimen- 
tary to Miss—Hepburn, isn’t it?” 

“Right the first time,” he assented. 

“And she is pretty?” 

“Pretty?” he repeated carelessly. 
“Ye-s, I suppose she was what you’d 
call pretty; but she is not my style. 
Every one to his taste.” 

“In-deed!” she said, with a smile; 
and the radiance was breaking out in 
it again. “And may one presume to 
ask your highness what style you honor 
with your royal favor?” 

He cast a glance up at the lovely, 
mocking face above him; and his face 
went pale, and his nostrils contracted. 

“If you want to know,” he began. 
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“Oh, I’m not very curious; but still, 
you’re so critical 34 

“The kind of woman, girl I like, has 
dark hair, nearly black in some lights, 
with dark eyes that look sometimes like 
velvet, and at others shine like a—a 
jewel; that’s when she’s feeling proud, 
and treads the world under her little 
feet; with a mouth that’s neither too 
big nor too small, but has a curve in 
the lips; and a complexion that’s pale 
rather than red, like—like old ivory, 
you know; and”—his glance went to 
her hands—“small hands, with taper 
fingers “ 

“Oh, you’re describing a wax figure; 
a figure in a_ hair-dresser’s win- 
dow ’ she said, with a fluttering 
laugh, as she drew her hands out of his 
range. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” he said coolly, 
though his heart was beating fast. “I’ve 
seen that kind of girl; just that kind. 
I can see her now i 

“In your mind’s eye, Horatio!” she 
put in. There was a flush on her face, 
and the dark eyes were like velvet as 
they glanced down at him and then 
swiftly away again. “Oh, how hungry 
Iam! Aren’t you, Larry?” 

“T am,” he said. “I’ve not got quite 
used to the pleasing but unsustaining 
roll and butter for breakfast. Let us 
go and get something in the inn. Hold 
on! J’ll tell them to bring it out under 
the trees.” 

It was just as he used to speak in the 
old days; and that “Hold on!” awoke 
a delicious echo in Lady Marie’s heart. 

He strode off to the inn, and pres- 
ently reappeared with a flagon of wine 
and some fruit, and was followed by 
a smirking maid “bearing dishes,” as 
they say in the stage directions; indeed, 
when the lunch was spread on the 
snowy cloth under the trees, and they 
sat down to it, the whole affair looked 
like one of those stage pictures with 
which we are all pleasurably familiar. 

They were both young, and in ag- 
gressively robust health; and they ate 
with an enjoyment which was height- 
ened by the fact that they were togeth- 
er—alone together—and the circum- 
stances of the feast. . 
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meals in the open air,” she remarked. 

“Can’t say I do as a rule,” said Lar- 
ry. “Had too much of it, I suppose. 
But this is all right. Let me give you 
some more wine—and some of these 
nectarines.” 

“Ts the wine strong, do you think?” 
she asked. 

“Not a bit,” he assured her. “They 
actually make it here from grapes. It 
looks excellent i 

“Why, you haven’t had any!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“The girl brought only one glass,” he 
explained casually. “I’m not thirsty. 
I'll wait till you’ve finished.” 

“Then I have,” she said. “How will 
you wash the glass? Oh, I'll rinse it 
out and wipe it.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” he said; and he 
took it from her and filled it. “We 
used to drink out of the same water- 
bottle a 

She had flushed slightly as she had 
watched him; and she laughed now, a 
little fluttering laugh. 

“We were only boy and girl, then,” 
she said demurely. 

“That’s true,” he admitted. “I wish 
we were now. I wish that were the 
sea out there, and the boat were lying 
at anchor What’s become of her?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, with 
overdone indifference. “Ah, yes, I re- 
member; I told them to take her up to 
one of the outhouses.” 

“That was kind of you,” he said. 
“She must be tinder by this time; but 
I’m glad you thought of her, Lady 
Marie. It was like you.” 

“T had her painted—I believe,” she 
said. 

“No! Really?” he exclaimed, with 
evident pleasure. “The old boat!” 

There was silence for a little while. 
They both seemed to be musing over 
the past. It was Marie who spoke first. 

“Are you not going to smoke?” 

“May I?” He brought out his well- 
worn brier and lit up; and they talked 
in snatches, with -pauses in between; 
as very old friends—or lovers—may do. 

Every now and then Marie found 
herself humming softly; now an air 
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from one of the operas, now a ballad; 
and he listened with half-closed eyes, 
but all his‘senses awake. 

“You used to sing that in the boat,” 
he said, more to himself than to her. 

“Did I?” she said, with a little start. 
“Yes; I remember.” 

“T’ve thought of it often—the song, 
I mean,” he went on in the same self- 
communing tone. “On board the 
wreck, when I thought Spon and I were 
going down with her; and once in a 
fright in New Orleans when a man’s 
knife got home in my ribs 3s 

She shuddered. 

“Do you remember that man who 
nearly stole my diamond ornament?” 
she said. ‘He tried to stab you; the 
knife “a 

“I’ve got it still,” he said. , “It’s 
been very useful at times.” 

“How he must have hated you, borne 
you a grudge, for balking him that 
night; to lie in wait for you and kid- 
nap you, Larry!” 

He nodded. “Yes, the Snapper, as he 
called himself, belonged to the tribe 
that bears malice and keeps it warm 
for some time; while life lastsy in fact. 
He was a gipsy; I’ve met ’em in all 
parts of the world, and they’re all alike ; 
all quick to take offense and slow to 
forgive.” 

“Didn’t you say that it was an old 
man who robbed you?” she asked. 

“Y-es; I believe so; but you don’t 
think”—with a laugh—‘“that there is 
any connection between him and the 
Snapper, Lady Marie?” 

“No,” she said slowly; “that would 
be carrying the theory of coincidence 
too far.” 

“T don’t know,” he observed musing- 
ly. “The arm of coincidence is as long 
in life as it is in fiction; longer.” 

He changed the subject, as he could 
not very well speak in detail of the 
robbery without mentioning the mar- 
quis’ share in the incident; and Bel- 
mayne had charged him to keep silence 
upon it. Thinking of the marquis re- 
minded Larry of his mission, which, 
somehow, he was always tempted to 
forget in Lady Marie’s presence. 
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“Any news of your friend, yet, Lady 
Marie?” he asked. 
“My friend?” 
him with surprise. 
“The Countess of Normandyke.” 

“Oh—the countess? No—no,” she 
rejoined quickly but easily; and with a 
swift evasion of his upward glance. 
“But we shall hear of her presently, no 
doubt; she will let us know when she 
is going to return.” 

“I hope she won’t be long,” said 
Larry, but not very ardently. Then, 
ashamed of his lukewarmness, he 
added: “I want to get to Ravenford 
and Reuben. I suppose you will be 
going home presently, Lady Marie?” 

“Not—not immediately,” she replied, 
with downcast eyes. 

“IT thought if you were, you would 
let me escort you home—help you “ 
he said. 

“That’s very kind of you. I should 
be delighted, Larry; but—no, I’m not 
going back just yet.” She was silent 
a moment, then she asked with what 
seemed to him a strange hesitation: 
“Shall you be writing to Reuben?” 

“Well, I. might,” he replied, with a 
frown. “But I didn’t want to. You 
see, I thought I should be there long 
before this.” 

“I understand. If—if you are wri- 
ting, please do not mention that you 
have met me here. Don’t ask why; I 
couldn’t tell you.” 

“That’s all right,” he assented. “No, 
I won’t mention it; in fact, I won’t 
write. I shall be there directly.” 

She looked relieved, he thought, and 
he wondered why. 

Again there followed a silence which 
to neither of them was awkward or 
embarrassing. Marie leaned back 
against a fir, with her hands loosely 
clasped in her lap, her eyes fixed with 
dreamy content on the view; and Larry 
lay on his elbow smoking placidly, and 
with an ease of heart—and yet with a 
kind of wistfulness—that came of her 
nearness. 

Near, and yet so far from him! For 
he did not forget for a moment that she 
was Lady Marie, of Castle Raven, and 
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that he was Larry Harding, or Darn- 
ley, the—adventurer. Yes, .that de- 
scribed him exactly; he was simply an 
adventurer; and it was just her natural 
kindness which permitted him to sit 
near her, to eat his lunch with her, 
and caused her to treat him as if he 
were an old friend and equal. 

And she? For the first time—for 
how long?—her vague dissatisfaction 
and restlessness which had become 
habitual to her slipped from her, as the 
mists slid from the hills above the val- 
ley; and her whole being was suffused 
with a sense of peace and happiness ; 
she felt as if his near presence had the 
power to still the dull aching of her 
heart; as if she were protected against 
herself by his proximity. She felt as 
if she were leaning against a great rock 
far above the tide of vexatious thought, 
of carking care, in which she had for 
so long been. struggling. Strength, 
physical and mental—the strength of 
self-reliance—seemed to emanate from 
him and envelop her in its influence. 

“We mustn’t sit here all day,” she 
said at last. 

“It’s a very good place to sit,” he 
remarked, casting an approving eye 
along the valley. “If I were a million- 
aire”—he stifled a sigh—“I’d buy it.” 

“You couldn’t,” she said unthinking- 
ly. “It isn’t for sale. I mean that it 


belongs to the countess; and she 
wouldn’t sell it. She’s very fond of 
the place.” 


“Then J wonder she qoesn’t stop 
here,” he said rather resentfully. “I 
suppose she is in Paris with the other 
fine ladies. It’s a singular thing, but 
I believe that whenever it’s particularly 
fine and warm, fashionable people al- 
ways rush to London or Paris and stew. 
I beg your pardon. I forgot you were 
a great lady, Lady Marie,” he hastened 
to apologize. 

“Oh, I’m not particularly fashion- 
able,” said Marie, quite calmly. “And 
I’m not fond of big and crowded cities ; 
_ in fact, I like being alone.” 

He smiled and rose. “Is that a kind 
of hint ?—as the man said when another 
fellow knocked him down.” 

She laughed. ‘You know I didn’t 
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mean it, Larry. Let us stroll up the 
valley.” 

They walked side by side, chatting 
now and again, but more often silent; 
and presently at a turn of the twisting 
and winding road they came in sight 
of the house perched on the hill. 

“That’s Normandyke, I suppose,” he 
said. “It’s a grand place. I wonder 
the countess can leave it.” 

“So do I,” said Marie dryly. “Yes; 
it’s a beautiful old place. You must ask 
the countess to show it to you when 
she comes back. Of course, being only 
a guest, I can’t ask you 

“Oh, I know,” he said, with a nod. 

As they stood looking at the great 
house, a gardener or laborer came down 
the hill, and at sight of Marie took off 
his cap and stood with bent head. Lady 
Marie turned quickly. 

“Let us go back,” she said. “I must 
get my horse and be going home.” 

They sauntered back very slowly, and 
were more silent than before. Larry 
brought the horse to her, and put her 
in the saddle and walked beside her, 
his hand ori the horse’s mane. 

He was loath to part with her; for 
he knew that when she had disappeared 
behind the hills, the brightness of the 
day would be gone for him; that there 
would come upon him the craving for 
her society, the aching desire to be near 
her, to look upon the beautiful face, to 
hear the voice that had remained with 
him all through the past years. 

“T—I suppose you will not be coming 
this way to-morrow, Lady Marie?” he 
said; and she did not know how wist- 
ful, how eager his voice was under its 
assumption of casualness. 

“Oh, to-morrow? Ye-s; I may.” 

“T hope so,” he said, with a sudden - 
flash of his eyes up at her. “You see, : 
the countess may be back at any mo- 
ment, as you say, and I should have to 
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“Well, I’ll come to-morrow,” she 
said. “Good-by till then.” 

She had not told him the time at 
which he might expect her; but at mid- 
day he was at the bridge again, and a 
little later he saw her driving a pony ' 




















in her spruce little governess cart; the 
jingle, as it is called. 

“I thought you’d like to go for a 
drive,” she said, as she nodded brightly 
to him. ‘You must be tired of saunter- 
ing about the valley.” 

“Thank you, I'd like the drive; but 
I’m not tired of wandering round 
here.” He was looking at her with the 
intent yet dreamy gaze with which the 
man notes the appearance, the dress of 
the woman he loves. She wore the sim- 
plest of frocks; and a red tam o’ shan- 


ter, under which her soft, black hair’ 


was bound in silky coils, with stray lit- 
tle tresses blown loose by the light 
breeze; her eyes were bright, her scar- 
let lips parted slightly with that hint 
of a smile which a woman’s lips wear 
when she is happy. She seemed to him 
the incarnation of perfect girlhood; a 
goddess clothed in humanity for the 
torturing of the poor wretch who dared 
to lift his eyes to her with mortal love. 

Her eyes fell before his half-uncon- 
scious gaze; and he glanced at the pony 
and cart. 

“An English cart!” he said, with 
faint surprise. “And, yes, that’s an 
Exmoor pony! Strange to see ’em out 
here in the heart of France.” 

Marie bent to open the tiny door of 
the vehicle. 

“Will you get in? .Yes, the countess 
is rather fond of English things.” 

“She’s right,” he said as he got in. 
“There’s nothing to beat an Exmoor, 
is there? And this is a good one; a 
very good one,” he added, as the fiery 
little animal, which had been turning its 
head and pawing the ground impatient- 
ly, sprang forward. “Shall I drive? 
You can hold him?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Marie, with a 
laugh. “Don’t you remember I used 
to drive the Black Prince when I was 
quite a girl?” 

Larry nodded. How often had it 
been “Don’t you remember?” between 
them, since they had met? 

“Yes; but this little beast is stronger, 
and has a bit of a temper, hasn’t he ?” 

“Yes, a little; but he’s not nearly so 
bad as he was last year, when I brought 
him over.” 

II 
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“Oh?” said Larry, with surprise. 
“You brought him over? You were 
here last year?” 

Marie took out the whip. 

“Oh, the lash is all entangled; will 
you undo it? Thank you.” Yes, I was 
here, on a visit, last year. I—I brought 
the pony and trap as a present for the 
countess.” 

“T see,” he observed. “Well, it was 
rather a risky gift, unless she can 
drive.” 

“She can—quite as well as I can,” 
said Lady Marie. “Now where shall we 
go? I’ve brought some lunch—it was 
my turn to-day. What do you say to 
the old ruined abbey of Croisaux ?” 

“Anywhere will suit me,” responded 
Larry,- with infinite content. “Shall I 
put the reins on the curb-bit? He pulls, 
doesn’t he? He’ll make you tired; your 
hands are so small Be 

“Not too small; he will do,’ she an- 
swered. “They zu/l give him too much 
corn; and he gets a bit above himself. 
You see, they don’t drive him when I’m 
not here ” She stopped and bit her 
lip again; but Larry did not notice her 
momentary embarrassment; he was too 
much engaged in asking himself what 
he had done to deserve the joy of be- 
ing so near to her in the tiny cart; so 
near he was actually touching her. 

“That’s a pity,” he said. “It’s too 
gpod to be allowed to run to seed.” 

They drove along the smooth, well- 
kept road that wound up one of the 
hills, and, as it grew steeper, Larry 
vaulted out and walked beside the cart, 
his hand resting on the splash-board. 
She glanced at the long, shapely hand 
which had lost the roughness of its 
use in the mine, and thought how 
strong, how capable it looked; the hand 
of a man who could carve his way 
through the world with sword or ax, 
as occasion called ; and the thought, too, 
struck her that it was the hand of a 
man well born and bred; the hand of a 
gentleman. She remembered the old 
childish reference to his lowly birth and 
station, and she wondered now, as she 
had often wondered in the past, where 
Larry had got that patrician air, that 
refined hand, and grace of form. 
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They reached the ruined abbey, very 
little more now than a heap of ivy-clad 
masonry, crumbling in the hand of 
Time; and Larry, lifting out the basket, 
unharnessed Grif, the pony, and looked 
round. 

“T suppose if I turned him loose 

“He’d make for his stable,” finished 
Marie laughingly, as she opened the 
basket and spread a cloth. 

“Then I’ve got to tie him up,” said 
Larry. “I don’t see anything: Ah, 
that will do; catch hold of him for a 
moment, please, Lady Marie.” 

He went off to a huge stone that lay 
at a little distance among the long 
grass, and, to Marie’s amazement, lifted 
it with apparent ease, set it down near 
them, and fastened the rein to it, re- 
marking : 

“He won’t move that, I think.” 

“No; I should think not,” she re- 
sponded dryly. “What is the weight 
of that stone, Larry? Come and sit 
down. There’s a bottle of wine— 
grown and made on the estate—and a 
bottle of ale—I thought you’d like 
it ” ‘ 

“Bass, by George!” he exclaimed. 
“Who'd have thought of finding it 
here! Your friend, the countess, is in- 
deed fond of English things!” 

“And here is some fruit, and a pie, 
and some—some scones ? 


” 











” she went 
on hurrjedly. © 

“Scones! Why, they’re like the ones 
we used to have!” 

He stopped and looked at her, his 
eyes dangerously eloquent, his face 
flushed. . 

“Oh, they won’t be as good,. of 
course,” she said, still hurriedly. “You 
must not expect it, you know; here in 
France. Oh, how I used to enjoy those 
scones! I’m afraid I was a greedy lit- 
tle pig.” 

“You were,” said Larry, musing hap- 
pily; and away they harked to the old 
childhood days; and Larry noticed that 
there was scarcely a detail which she 
had forgotten. 

They lingered over their lunch, then 
wandered about the ruins of the abbey; 
Grif grazing placidly, but staring, with 
the Exmoor’s quick nervousness, when 
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their voices or their laughter floated 
to him. 

At last Lady Marie looked at her 
watch. 

“Not time to go yet?” said Larry; 
and she stifled a sigh as she nodded. 

He harnessed the pony, and they 
started homeward. Larry was silent 
for a space, then he said gravely, re- 
luctantly, for his conscience had been 
pricking him—he had, at times, in these 
happy hours, almost forgotten the mis- 
sion he had undertaken for the marquis, 
who lay helpless on a sick-bed: 

“I’m afraid if the countess doesn’t 
turn up to-morrow, I shall have to go 
in search of her. Do you know where 
she is?” 

Marie’s face went pale suddenly, and 
she was silent for a moment; then she 
said slowly, and in a low voice: 

“Oh, can’t you wait—just a day or 
two?” 

Larry shook his head still more 
gravely, but said nothing; and they 
drove on silently., Presently they came 
to a very steep little bit of the road. 

“T'll get out and ease the pony,” he 
said. “Better take him down careful- 
ly; it’s a slippery piece.” 

He walked on quickly, his conscience 
troublesome. Yes, it was shameful; 
here was he content to moon away the 
days with Lady Marie, while Lord Bel- 
mayne, who had trusted him, was eat- 
ing his heart out. He was breaking 
trust with the marquis; he must go in 
search of the countess to-morrow. 

Suddenly his reflections were scat- 
tered by a sound behind him. Lady 
Marie had been driving slowly, but now 
the pony was tearing down the hill, its 
head down, its slender feet flying out 
like a startled deer’s. It had bolted. 
Lady Marie was leaning back, the reins 
wound round her wrists, all her strength 
exerted in the effort to pull him up; but 
she was not alarmed, for she was 
laughing, and her eyes were shining 
brightly, as they had shone when the 
boat careened to the water’s edge. 

“Look out!” she called. “Take care! 
He has run away!” 

Larry waited until the pony came 
nearly abreast of him, then he ran be- 

















side it, caught it by the bit, and quite 
easily pulled it up. 

He had called out a word of warn- 
ing, but she had disregarded it, and she 
was thrown forward so violently by the 
sudden stoppage, that her forehead 
struck the side of the cart. She was 
dazed for a moment, for she was struck 
on the temple; then she got up and 
stepped out. For a moment she stood 
looking round her in a confused way, 
her hand went to her temple; then 
Larry sprang to her and caught her 
just in time. 

For a minute she lay in his arms, 
her eyes closed, her face deathly pale; 
then she recovered, and, with a rueful 
laugh, made to draw away from him; 
but Larry still held her, his eyes fixed 
on the cut on the white forehead which 
was now flecked with a trickling line 
of red. His face was as white as hers. 

“You—you are hurt?” he said thick- 
ly. 

“No, no!” she satd with a laugh. “It 
is nothing ; nothing whatever.” 

She was raising her hand to her 
brow; but he caught the trembling fin- 
gers and stopped her. 

“Don’t,” he said, in a low voice that 
trembled with his anxiety. “It is bleed- 
ing. Let me.” 

He took out his handkerchief and 
gently, tenderly wiped the slight 
wound, — 

“Tt was my fault,” he said remorse- 
fully. “All my fault. I knew the little 
beast would bolt—I know the sort. I 
ought not to have left you, and I pulled 
him up too suddenly. All my fault.” 

“Don’t—don’t be so silly, Larry!’ she 
retorted. “How ridiculous you are! 
Yout fault! Why, if you hadn’t been 
there, we should have been over the 
edge onto the road beneath! As it is, 
thanks to you, there is no harm done.” 

“No harm!” he retorted desperately. 
“And your forehead cut!” 

“Tt’s nothing,” she declared. She 
was still in his arms; and she could 
feel his heart beating against her 
bosom, his breath coming painfully on 
her cheek. “I know it’s nothing, 
though I can’t see it, for I don’t feel 
any pain. Why, Larry, it’s not like you 
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to make a fuss over a.mere scratch.” 
As she spoke she looked up at him, 2 
smile on her lips that still quivered 
slightly, a light in her glorious eyes 
that sent the blood racing through every 
vein, half-blinding him, blotting out the 
scenery, and drumming in his ears. 

“Marie!” broke from him. 

She trembled, a divine smile parted 
her lips, and her eyes half-closed, as if 
she could not bear the fierce love-hun- 
ger in his. 

Then suddenly, as the cold blast 
sweeps over the mountains, chilling the 
warmth of the sun, she remembered 
Philip. Her face, which had been suf- 
fused by a faint blush, grew white; a 
shudder ran through her, and she drew 
away from his arms. 

He thought he understood; that she 
was offended, outraged by his effront- 
ery; and he stood, his eyes fixed on 
hers, his lips drawn together tightly. 

She, too,-stood motionless, her face 
turned away; and silence reigned be- 
tween them. He was the first to speak. 

““Will you get in again?” he said. 

She inclined her head, and he put out 
his hand to help her in; she held the 
door for him to follow; but he said: 

“No; I will walk beside him.” And 
he went and led the pony, now thor- 
oughly ashamed of itself, and as quiet 
as a mouse. 

She sat looking straight before her. 
She was still confused by the blow; but 
though her mind was dizzy, her heart 
was beating. with a distinct joy, an 
overwhelming happiness, which made 
her incapable of any other emotion. 

He walked on, and did not turn his 
head until they reached the bridge; then, 
he stopped, and with downcast eyes, 
said: 

“T think, I’m sure, he’s quite safe 
now; and it is nearly all up-hill.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she responded, trying 
to speak lightly. “I can manage him 
quite well.” 

While he was still standing, stupidly 
silent, fighting with his humiliation, 
striving to find words in which to crave 
her forgiveness, a man came quickly 
down the road, and stopping, bare- 




















“I am the Countess of Normandyke.” 


headed, beside the cart, held out a 
letter. 

«A telegram, madame,” he said. “I 
saw your ladyship——” 

“Thanks, thanks,” she said quickly. 
“You may go.” 

When the man had gone she opened 
the envelope. The telegram, of-no im- 
portance, was from her Parisian mo- 
diste ; but with a woman’s quickness she 
seized the opportunity it gave her. 

“You will be glad to hear that the 
countess is returning,” she said. “She 
will be back this afternoon. Will you 
come up to the house this evening, and 
see her, Larry?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“If-you will be kind 
enough to tell her that I am coming— 
that it is important business ?” 
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“T’ll tell her,” she 
said. 

She still held the 
pony standing, and her 
eyes glanced at him 
sideways. Was he go- 
ing to let her go 
without speaking, ex- 
plaining? 

“Well,” she said at 
last, “you'll have your 
wish this evening. Till 
then, Larry!” 

When she had 
driven off, he walked 
down to the inn slow- 
ly, with his head bent. 
What should he do? 
Ignore the words that 
had left his lips in the 
excitement, the ~ anx- 
iety, of the moment; 
the moment when the 
sight of the wound on 
her dear face had de- 
stroyed his _ self-com- 
mand? Ignore it, and 
go his way in silence; 
never to see her again? 

His manliness rose 
in indignant protest 
against such a course. 
She was Lady Marie, 
of Raven Castle, and 
he was only Larry, the 
adventurer; but she 
was a woman and he was a man. He 
loved her with a love which surely no 
man had ever before borne for woman; 
and it was his right to tell her so, 
though she should meet his declaration 
with scorn and contempt. Yes, it was 
his right; and he would go to her after 
he had seen the countess, and tell her, 
let the consequences be what they 
might. Perhaps, after all, remembering 
past days, their childhood days, she 
would not be too merciless ; but no mat- 
ter whether she would or not, he would 
play the man and tell her. 

His appetite failed him at dinner, 
and the kindly hostess hovered about 
him with sorrow and apprehension in 
her motherly’ eyes; and, though she 
had too much tact to make any remark 





















on his disregard of the dishes she had 
prepared for him with her own hands, 
she watched him curiously as he strode 
up the valley, his pipe tightly clenched 
between his teeth. 

It was a long walk to. Normandyke ; 
but Larry was so absorbed that he did 
not notice the distance; and when he 
came in sight of the great house, he 
pulled up with a long breath, and sur- 
veyed it as a general surveys the 
fortress he is going to attack in a for- 
lorn hope. 

The hall porter, a dignified individ- 
ual in red livery, received him with def- 
erence. 

“The countess? Certainly, monsieur. 
Monsieur is expected. Will monsieur 
be so good as to step this way?” 

Larry was led to a stately drawing- 
room; and he went to the window and 
looked down at the valley through 
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which the light of the young moon was 
shining softly. 

He heard the door open, and, turn- 
ing, saw Marie coming toward him. 
She was resplendent in evening dress; 
the glitter of diamonds on her bosom 
and on her arms; and in the dusky 
wreath of her dark hair they flashed 
like fireflies. 

She paused as he took a step toward 
her, and he saw in the subdued light 
of the wax candles that her face was 
pale, save for the slight line of red on 
her white brow. 

“Lady Marie!” he said. “The 
countess? Can I see her?” 

The long lashes hid her eyes for an 
instant; then she looked up and at him, 
a faint, uneasy smile on her lips. 

“You see her now, Larry,” she said 
softly. “I am the Countess of Nor- 
mandyke.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE USUAL 


METHOD. 


HEAR that Balder has been investigated, and found out.” 
“What a pity he couldn’t have put his reputation in his wife’s name!” 


@A. 
MISSING. 
F edad LITTLE GIRL (in church with her mother for the first time)— 
Why, mama, they’ve only got one footlight! 
Qa. 
MODERNIZED. 


RIGGS—Do you think that old saying true: 


happy? , 


Griccs—I should change it to read: 


vestigated. 


Be virtuous and you will be 


Be virtuous and you will not be in- 


@a. 
HOW TIME FLIES! 


se ie al it time for me to go home? 
SHE—Dear me, no! 


It’s long past. 


en 
DEFINED. 


par what is a philanthropist ?” 


“Any man, my son, who has more money than he knows what to do with.” 
Qa. 
NOT EXPLICIT ENOUGH. 


HE OLD PATRON—Give me two eggs fried on one side. 
THe New Waiter—Yes, sir; and how do you want the other side cooked, 


sir? 
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Our Terrible Extravagance. 


Within forty-four years we _ shall 
have to meet the wants of more than 
two hundred million people. In less 
than twenty years from this moment 
the United States will have 130,000,000 
people. Where are these people, not 
of some dim, distant age, but of this 
very generation now growing to man- 
hood, to be employed and how sup- 
ported? When the search-light is thus 
suddenly turned on, we recognize not 
a mere speculation, but the grim face 
of that specter which confronts the un- 
employed, tramping hateful streets in 
hope of food and shelter. 

In the year 1950, so far as our own 
resources are concerned, we will ap- 
proach an ironless age. For a popu- 
lation of 200,000,000 people our home 
supply of iron will have retreated al- 
most to the company of the precious 
metals. There is no substitute whose 
production and preparation for prac- 
tical use is not far more expensive. 
Not merely our manufacturing indus- 
tries, but our whole complex industrial 
life, so intimately built upon cheap iron 
and coal, will feel the strain, and must 
suffer tealinement. The peril is not 
one of remote geologic time, but of this 
generation. And where is there a sign 
of preparation for it? 

Only one-half of the land in private 
ownership is now tilled. That tillage 
does not produce one-half of what the 
land might be made to yield, without 
losing an atom of its fertility. Yet the 
waste of our treasure has proceeded so 
far, that the actual value of the soil for 
productive purposes has already dete- 
riorated more than it should have done 
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in five centuries of use. There is, ex- 
cept in isolated and individual cases, 
little approaching intensive agriculture 
in the United States. There are only 
the annual skimming of the rich cream, 
the exhaustion of virgin fertility, the 
extraction from the earth by the most 
rapid process of its productive powers, 
the deterioration of life’s sole mainte- 
nance. And all this with that army of 
another hundred million people march- 
ing in plain sight toward us, and ex- 
pecting and demanding to be fed. 

Every farm properly cared for 
should be worth more money for each 
year of its life. The increase of popu- 
lation and demand, the growth of the 
cities and markets, and the develop- 
ment of diversified farming with densi- 
ty of settlement should assure a large 
increment. Even where large quanti- 
ties of new and fertile land are opened, 
these influences, together with the low- 
est cost of transportation in the world, 
should make the growth of values 
steady. 

Within the twenty years between 
1880 and 1900, the aggregate value of 
farm lands and improvements, in- 
cluding buildings, declined in every one 
of the New England and Middle 
States, except Massachusetts alone. 
The total decrease in value for these 
ten States of the first asset of a civi- 
lized people is more than $300,000,000. 
Nor is the attempted explanation by 
the Census Bureau of this shrinkage 
either adequate or convincing. Even 
the great and fertile State of Ohio 
showed a decline of more than $60.- 
000,000.—JAMES J. Hitt, President of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 




















We Are Too Optimistic. 


What a pass we have come to as re- 
vealed by all the recent exposures of 
depraved public life! The humiliating 
fact is the tremendous extent to which 
moral iniquities have been practised; 
the fact that eminent men of the church 
and state are those chiefly guilty. 

The other point which shows the 
gravity of the conditions is the excep- 
tional meanness revealed in the ex- 
posures. How utterly despicable is the 
struggle in the insurance revelations— 
a destructive, overpowering strength 
against weakness. Those who are in- 
trusted with a death-bed hope instead 
of making a policy as large as possible 
would cut it down to a fraction, for 
every political contribution means less 
to be paid on policies. In the face of 
these revelations, I think as a people we 
are altogether too optimistic. We trust 
too much to the individual. We direct 
one man to take the broom and sweep 
the Augean stables clean; we bend all 
efforts to elect him, and when we do, 
we sit back and rest. 

One thing is almost pathetic, and that 
is the insistence of editors, writers, and 
speakers, when some heartrending reve- 
lation has been made, to affirm that, in 
spite of evils, the American people have 
absolute power and ability to set all 
things right. But if the American peo- 
ple are so strong and upright, why do 
they allow these things to go on? I 
believe in the essential, or, rather, po- 
tential, goodness of human nature, but 
have no faith in the fatalism that whére 
the masses rule, somehow things will 
come out all right.—Fettx Apter, of 
New York. 


Equal Opportunities. 

If you of the North prosper, the 
black man of the South will prosper. 
If he sinks, in the same degree you will 
go down with him. 

The white people of the North have 
never come in contact with the great 
bulk of the negroes. They see sam- 
ples. If the samples are good, the en- 
tire race is looked upon in a favorable 
light. The Northern negro has a 
double responsibility toward his South- 
ern brother; lifting him up and repre- 
senting him. We should have equal 
privileges. 

If bars for one race, then bars for 
the other. If arms for the one race, 
then arms for the other.—Booker T. 
WASHINGTON, of Alabama. 


Legislation Cannct Create Prosperity. 

We cannot create prosperity simply 
by legislation; true prosperity must 
come from a deeper source. It must 
come through the efforts of the people 
—through taking advantage of natural 
conditions and opportunities. We shall 
prosper agriculturally only so far as the 
farmer employs the opportunities and 
natural conditions at his command. 
Manufacturing will develop only so far 
as brains, capital, and energy utilize op- 
portunities. Our duty to the State is 
none the less important, for it rests 
with us to so legislate as to foster and 
not discourage.industry ; to promote and 
not to retard prosperity; and to give to 
all our people the employment of as 
many public blessings as is consistent 
with the economical administration of 
their public affairs. — GovERNOR 
FLETCHER D. Proctor, of Vermont. 
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God’s Kingdom in Politics. 


There are two splendid examples 
among political leaders of workers for 
the kingdom of God. One—easily one 
of the foremost lawyers of this country 
—laid down a large legal practise to 
take a government position, the salary 
of which would hardly equal a retainer 
in an important case. He has been 
touring the South American countries, 
seeking to bring about a spirit of peace 
and joy between this country and those 
southern countries. 

Another went to Cuba and brought 
peace out of anarchy there. This is 
Christian work. 

We have splendid examples of men 
working for the kingdom of God not 
in one political party, but in all. 

Jones, of Minneapolis; Folk, of Mis- 
souri; Colby, of New Jersey, and Je- 
rome, of New York—these are saying 
to young men that there is a way in 
which this country can be made bet- 
ter—Docror LyMAN ABBOTT. 


The Two Socialisms. 


There are more kinds of socialism 
than one. There is a socialism as old, 
perhaps, as the philosophy of Greece, 
certainly as Sir Thomas More, which 
looks for a reconstitution of society, 
a leveling of the mournful inequalities 
of the human lot and the creation of an 
ideal commonwealth on principles truly 
fraternal. This is a vision of the future. 

There is another socialism which is 
neither visionary nor of the future, but 
a present aim, thoroughly practical; 
and, though perhaps natural, hardly to 
be called fraternal. It is the growing 
disposition of the class which has the 
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most votes but is the least wealthy to 
use the political power, of its possession 
of which it has become conscious, for 
the purpose of transferring wealth 
from the other classes to itself. This 
is the natural offspring of an age of 
universal ferments, growing dislike of 
manual labor, and thirst of enjoyment, 
with universal: suffrage. 

Of collision with socialism of the first 
kind there is little danger, except when 
it goes mad and takes to bomb-throw- 
ing. Collision with socialism of the 
second class there cannot fail to be if 
property objects to forcible transfer. 

The term socialism, however, is ap- 
plied to movements in which there is 
nothing socialistic or in any way novel, 


.such as public ownership of railroads 


and telegraphs, which would be social- 
istic only if it were to be brought about 
by confiscation.—GoLDWIN SMITH. 


Eccentric Statesmanship. 


We have a museum of eccentric 
statesmen. Some say the government 
should own the railroads; others declare 
there should be local ownership of rail- 
ways; some say the government should 
own coal and iron mines; that it should 
establish public stock-yards throughout 
the country. Why, they even argue 
that the government should own the 
laundries and wash the people’s clothes. 
One distinguished gentleman has un- 
dertaken to establish the English lan- 
guage phonetically, and to regulate the 
number of children a family should 
have. There may be some consolation 
in that the last two undertakings cannot 
be attributed to the Democratic party.— 
LAMBERT: TREE, of Chicago. 
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THE SECRETS OF MASSAGE, MANICURING, HAIR CULTURE, AND 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT BY WHICH THE NEW-YEAR 
GIRL WILL EXCEL ALL OTHERS 





NOTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer, free of charge, all questions come | to beauty. 
Women who want to improve their looks may address her. She will give advice upon all matters of 
hysical culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. Enclose a self-addressed envelope for a reply. 
Fear name will not appear, and your letter will be regarded as strictly confidential. Address: ‘Mrs. 
Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York.” 





HIS dull old world, during the pearance. It gg the little things that 
year 1907, is to be enlivened by count; and #. perfectly groomed 
the presence of the most beauti- woman appreciates this. She is fine, 

ful creature that ever lived. She is the but you cannot always tell the reason 
Girl of 1907. And there are many of Mio It is the little things that make 
her. ner. 

The New-year Girl is an evolution There is a woman who is not hand- 
and a protest. She has sprung from a some, yet you would pick her out at 
host of neglectful, masculine-looking once as being the belle of the occasion. 
women who tried more for physical Her hands are so exquisite, always; 
culture than for good looks; and she her teeth are so perfect; her smile is 
is a protest against the other extreme. so sweet. If you were to look at her 
the girl who thinks of nothing but her closely, you would observe that her nose 
own frivolity. The Girl of 1907 is the is not a classic, nor is her face a good 
sincerest girl that ever lived—and the oval. Her figure is too short, and her 
most thankful. head may be a trifle large. But all of 

And well may she be! All the beauty these defects one forgets in looking at 
arts of all the years have been perfected _ her. 
for her; and all the small subtleties of She is always perfectly coiffed. Her 
feminine life have been developed for hair is shampooed frequently, so that 
her purpose. She is actually complete. no dust remains in it. And each day 

There are certain things which you it is correctly dressed. One knows that 
will notice at once about the New-year this woman, who can scarcely afford a 
Girl. And one of them is that she is personal maid, rises fifteen minutes 
well groomed. Good grooming will be earlier in order that each wave may 
the distinctive characteristic of this be Marcelled, and each small hair 
woman who aims to be so good-looking. curled and coaxed to lie in its most 
By good grooming is meant great at- becoming spot. There is nothing un- 
tention to all the little details of the ap- kempt in her appeararice; her hair never 
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looks as though it were coming down; 
and there are no flying hairpins. 

This woman, whose skin is always of 
the peachiest, is. never guilty of a 
spotted or a dotted complexion. Other 
women who forget to massage, and who 
neglect the nightly facial bath, fhay 
have skins that look as though they 
were peppered. But this woman has a 
face which is positively inviting; it is 
always so clean. The pink of perfection 
is not as pink as this skin of hers. 

And she is always perfectly groomed 
as to her dress. Here there is a whole 
sermon to be learned. Perfectly 
groomed dress is half the battle where 
a woman’s looks are in question. There 
are few women who know how to 
groom the dress as it ought to be 
groomed. There are floating particles 
of dust. upon cuffs or collars; or the 
skirt is not all it should be as regards 
plaitings and bindings. But this wom- 
an is always correct. And, so, she is a 
beauty. 

She is a lesson to the girl who wants 
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to be beautiful, yet who feels that she 
can scarcely afford to spend a small 
fortune upon the beauties of the toilet. 
She will see that she need not do so 
in order to be lovely. 

But about the New-year Girl. She 
is always so elegantly done as to her 
personal appearance that one suspects 
her, at sight, of being extravagant. Yet 
such is not the case. She knows how; 
and that is all there is to it. By a little 
knowledge she manages to appear as 
though she were a beauty, and an ex- 
pensive beauty at that. 

The New-year Girl understands the 
art of keeping in good health. How 
important it is none but those who have 
closely observed can tell you. The sick- 
ly girl may be an object of pity and 
personal regard, but she will never be 
good-looking as long as she remains ill. 
On the other hand, the healthy girl has 
everything in her favor where good 
looks are in the balance. And if al- 
lowed to have her own way along 
beauty lines, she will surely come out a 
very handsome girl. 








HER HAIR IS RIPPLING AND ABUNDANT 








The New-year Girl will 
know a great deal about 
hygiene and fresh air. She 
appreciates that good breath- 
ing is the foundation of every- 
thing that is desirable. Good 
abdominal breathing wi 11 
make one slender along the 
waist-line. Deep breathing, 
correctly practised, will make 
one strong in the lungs and 
red in the cheeks. And long, 
full breaths will give one 
height and bust, and all of the 
things that make a woman 
desirable in shape. 

The Girl of 1907, besides 
being a deep breather, will be 
a girl who likes the outdoor 
world. In the summer-time 
she will wash her face in 
warm, soft water. And in the 
winter-time she will rub her 
skin with snow and ice; and 
so toughen her face and bring 
color into it! She will be 
fond of all the things that 
make for life and color. She 
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will understand that the skin 
needs friction to make it 
smooth and clear; and she will 
go over it daily to improve its 
texture. 

The skin, you must know, is 
peculiar in that it improves as 
it is cultivated. The man who 
scrapes his skin daily, lather- 
ing it with soap and pinching 
it with his finger-tips and rub- 
bing it with the palm of his 
hand, is pretty sure to have a 
good skin. Few men are af- 
flicted with a poor complex- 
ion; while women, on the 
contrary, generally have a 
cuticle that is rough and bad. 
It is all a matter of daily 
treatment and of actual clean- 
liness. 

When -it comes to her 
hands, the New-year Girl is 
more than scrupulous. She 
has the new hand, which is 
plump from massage and 
white from the creams that 
are rubbed into it. The 
knuckles are hidden by dim- 
ples, and the fingers are ta- 
pering and perfectly ap- 
pointed. The nails are oval, 
and are cut either round or tapering, 
according to the shape of the fingers. 
If the fingers naturally point, then the 
nails are cut pointing. But if the fin- 
gers are blunt, then the nails are also 
slightly blunted. The nails are what 
might be called in good taste. They 
correspond with the shape of the hand. 
And this style is the one that is ap- 
proved by royalty. 

It was the German Emperor who re- 
proved a court lady upon the shape of 
her finger-nails.. “Your hand,” said he, 
“is plump and your fingers are round. 
Why, therefore, do you cut your nails 
pointed? Suit your nails to your fin- 
gers.” The lady did as suggested, and 
his majesty, who is an authority upon 
the hand, nodded his approval, when, 
a week later, the lady appeared with her 
hands the right style. 

As to the color of the nails, Dame 
Fashion, who has a hand in all these 








THE GIRL OF 1907 IS A FRESH AIR GIRL, NOT AFRAID OF SNOW AND 
OUTDOOR COLD 


rulings, decrees that they shall be pol- 
ished, and brilliantly so. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that there is some- 
thing hypnotic about the brilliantly 
appointed nail. It is positively bewitch- 
ing by candle-light. The higher the 
polish the better, providing the color be 
a pale pink and not a brilliant red. 

The New-year beauty will have love- 
ly teeth. She will bleach them, and she 
will care for them, and she will im- 
prove them until there is nothing more 
to be desired in her treatment of them. 
If they are yellow, she will use a little 
medicinal peroxide of hydrogen upon 
them to whiten them; and, once in 
awhile, she will go over them lightly 
with very finely powdered pumice- 
stone, taking care not to remove the 
enamel from their surface. She will 
polish them daily with the best of den- 
tifrices; and she will use a perfumed 
mouth wash. 
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And then there is the matter of 
tresses; and, in this particular, the girl 
of the year will excel. It is decreed 
nowadays that the hair shall be bright, 
and that it shall ripple. And the girl of 
the year will see to it that her hair has 
all these qualities. She will shampoo 
it with soap jelly, made at home; she 
will rub it with a hair-tonic; and she 
will see daily that it is waved and 
dressed cor- 
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wrinkles in her face. The wrinkled 
woman is very much out of date, and 
one will scarcely see even a remnant 
of her in the coming year. It may be 
that there are wrinkle-traces, but, by 
proper management, these will disap- 
pear. Each night the woman with 
wrinkle tendencies will go over her 
face with hot water and soap; and, after 
washing her face, she will massage a 
bit of cold- 





rectly. She 
will know 
how to man- 
age her hair 
so that it sets 
off her fea- 
tures well. 
The hair 
that is not 
correct- 
ly dressed is 


hair that is 
spoiled. But 
hair that is 


nicely ar- 
ranged, 
so that it 
frames the 
face, is hair 
that is set off 
to its fullest 
advantage. It 
should be 
dressed back 
from _ the 
forehead with 
the front 
locks pulled 
down and 
draped, so as 
to conceal 
any  hollow- 
ness of tem- 
ples or forehead. It should be curled 
in the back of the neck until the little 
love-locks conceal the defects of neck 
and ears; and it should be piled high 
on top of the head or dressed low in 
the back of the neck, just according to 
the way that is most becoming. The 
long-nosed woman must wear her hair 
low. But the snub-nosed woman may 





dress hers high. 
The Girl of 


1907 will have no 





SHE HAS A SET OF TEETH, BEAUTIFUL, EVEN AND WHITE 





cream into 
it; and the 
result will be 
apparent 
in the smooth 
brightness of 
her skin. 
There will be 
no wrinkles 
at all. 

If very 
speckled, 
as will hap- 
pen when one 
has automo- 
biled, or 
walked in the 
sun and dust, 
or faced the 
wind and 
snow, the girl 
of the season 
will steam 
her face, go- 
ing over it 
with many 
h ot cloths; 
and, perhaps, 
letting the 
steam of the 
tea-kettle play 
distant- 
ly upon it. 
She will work carefully so as not to 
injure the skin. And then, when the 
face is soft, she will rub some good 
skin food into it, or a little wrinkle 
cream, going over and over the face 
until there is not even the suspicion of 
a crease. In this way she keeps young 
and blooming. 

She will be a restful girl. The nerv- 
ous girl, all plunge and vivacity, will 
fade away, and in her place will come 
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the tranquil beauty 
with the restful eyes 
and the serene air. 
Away with the girl 
who ‘stirs you up 
and tires you. For 
here comes the girl 


who _ is_ beautiful 
with a_ satisfying 
beauty. 


The Girl of 1907 
will be a_ walking 
dictionary of fine 
arts. She will know 
how to walk and 
how to rest; and she 
will be Past Grand 
Mistress of the 
knack of knowing 
how to make the 
most of herself. She 











will know her poor 
points, and will re- 
spect her good ones. 
The Girl of 1907, while she will be 
beautiful, will not be vain. She will 
have the humility of the real beauty, 
who understands that her attraction is 
a fleeting one, dependent wholly upon 
herself and her own endeavors. 
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THERE IS NOT A WRINKLE IN HER FACE 


And she will be industrious, for 
beauty requires industry and persistent 
application, And it requires intellect 
also; good judgment, and a knowledge 
of the laws which make for health and 
hygiene. 


Answers to Correspondents 


I live in the far West, beyond civilization. 
My home is in the wilds of Alaska, and, during 
the bitter cold weather, we have to wait weeks 
for SMITH’s to reach us. But we are glad when 
it comes, for we have a pleasant little literary 
settlement. I am bothered with a poor complex- 
ion, for my skin chaps with the cold. Can you 
advise a far-away reader? WESTERN WOMAN. 


By this mail I am sending you formulas for face 
creams, wrinkle lotions, and all the other things 
one ought to have in such a cold latitude. 


Do you believe in face-powder? I have been 
so much interested in the art pages of SMITH’S, 
and I have so much wanted to get a candid opin- 
ion concerning beauty. Some say powder is_ be- 
coming. Others that it is bad form. K. G. E. 


Cosmetics are good form, but they must be 
used in moderation. I would use cold-cream— 
for which I am sending you the formula—freely 
before applying the face-powder. 


I must write to thank you for the very excel- 
lent dietary you sent me. I am fond of the good 
things of life, and I hesitated to ask you for a 
dietary, fearing it would mean starvation. But 
the one you sent is very good. I have reduced 
my weight thirty pounds in two months. Shall 
I stop? K. 


Yes, stop for awhile. Then take it up again. 


The dietary is called the Berlin dietary, and is 
said to be the best reduction diet in the world. 


Many of the readers have written for it, and in 
every case they have reported the greatest suc- 
cess. If you diet one month in six, you will 
generally find it sufficient to keep down your 
weight. 

I would like to get the Berlin dietary from you, 
but would like to know the cost before asking for 
it. I am a subscriber of SMITH’s, and I consider 
it the best woman’s magazine in the world. 

MRs. 

There is no charge for the Berlin dietary. 
Please do not send money. When you write, al- 
ways enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
for a reply. The beauty department is for all 
who happen to read it. 

I enjoy SmITH’s MAGAZINE very much indeed. 
Can you tell me something to reduce my weight? 
Though a young woman, I am getting very stout. 

BERTHA Y. 


I am mailing you the Berlin dietary. 


I am a young society woman, and in my town I 
am called a leader. But, alas! I am in trouble, 
for my hair is growing gray. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that there are silver-threads among 
the gold. Can anything be done for it? What 
would you advise? H. R. 


I am mailing you the formula for my hair- 
tonic. Your druggist will put it up for you. I 
do not put up anything myself, but, on application, 
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HER HANDS ARE ALWAYS PERFECTLY GROOMED 


I am glad to send you directions for putting up 
these things for yourself. The tonic will prob- 
ably restore your hair and make it thicker. 

Can anything be done for me? I am _ very 
slender, and far from being the ideal girl, as 
shown in your art subjects. I would like to be 
broad in the shoulders and full in the bust. What 
can I do? GRAcE T. 

Some time ago, in Paris, I obtained a formula 
for bust-development, which I gladly send you. 
Your druggist will put it up for you. I "have 
sent it to hundreds of readers, who have testified 
to its merits. 

Thank you for the bust-developer. It has made 
me much broader in the chest. My druggist put 
it up after your formula. I would gladly pay 
you for it. LIzZETTE O. 

Thank you, but there is no charge. 

We all read SmiTH’s in our family, and father 
specially admires it for the lovehy Indian and 
other art subjects. There is something in it for 
every member of the family. Father wants me 
to ask you if there is anything to keep a man 
from growing bald? An early answer will ob- 
lige us. GRACE D. 

There are ways of preserving the hair. And I 
will mail you my formula for hair-tonic. Tell 
your father not to shampoo his head too much, 
for that is one of the ways men get bald so 
young. 

I am trying to reduce my weight. Is there 
such a thing as a dietary? I would be very glad 
to know how to take off some of my fat. We all 
enjoy SMITH’s in its enlarged form very much. 
Please put me on the subscription list. I en- 
close the money for same. K. G. E. 

The money has been forwarded to the subscrip- 
tion department, and I know you will get your 
magazine regularly each month. I am mailing 


you the Berlin dietary for the reduction of the 
weight. 

My face was a mass of wrinkles and I was an 
old woman. After reading SMITH’Ss, I resolved to 
become young again, so I began to massage my 
face and to use creams and good lotions. It 
pleases me to tell you that my wrinkles are now 
all gone. Thank you. Please tell me —T 
to take superfluous hair off my face. R. W. 

I will mail you directions for removing sal 
ous hair. If you follow SmitH’s from month to 
month, you will learn how to keep your good 
looks indefinitely. A woman need not grow old un- 
less she prefers to do so. It is really a matter 
of choice with her. 


Thank you for directions for taking hair off 
my upper lip. I had a good position, but I lost it 
on account of this awful blemish. My lip is now 
smooth again, and I can once more resume my 
place as a bread-winner in the working —< 

mG. BD. 


It is a pity you did not write before. » No 
woman need have superfluous hair upon her up- 
per lip. It is very easily removed. 


I have written to you frequently, and have al- 
ways had a reply. But my last letter was not 
answered. Have I worn out my welcome in the 
beauty department? Or will you tell me how to 
reduce my weight? Mary W. 

You have not worn out your welcome, but your 
letter was lost through a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. You posted it without a stamp, and it 
went to the dead-letter office. It has finally 
reached this desk, one month late. The Berlin 
dietary has been sent to you. 


I want to know how to clear a muddy skin. In 
our family we think SMITH’s an ideal — 


Full directions for clearing a muddy skin have 
been sent to you by this mail. 
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VER six months ago we deter- 
mined that one of the things 
that SmirH’s would attempt to 

do, in its growth as a magazine, would 

be to show its readers something of the 
actual life of our women workers. The 

American girl who earns her own liv- 

ing, all things being considered, is about 

the finest type that the country has pro- 

duced so far. She faces life with a 

courage greater than the soldier’s; she 

maintains a_ self-control worthy the 
admiration of any statesman ; she passes 
unscathed through temptations that 
would wreck the character of any 
man. She is resourceful, generous, and, 
above all, proudly uncomplaining. For 
a long time we have been searching for 
writers who can tell you about her. We 
have been searching for stories that 
were photographs of actual life and 
conditions. We want to show you 
what happens to the girl who comes to 

New York; how she lives. No one 

writer can tell you all; but we can an- 

nounce now, after months of effort and 
expense, a series of short stories and 
novelettes such as you have never read 

before, and that are sure to create a 

deep and lasting impression on your 

mind by opening your eyes to condi- 
tions such as you have never dreamed 
of. The first of these stories is ‘““Wom- 
en’s Weapons,” which will appear in 

next month’s issue. The second is a 

novelette by Anne O’Hagan, which will 

appear later. We will say nothing 
about these stories now. We believe, 


however, that you will have something 
to say about them when you have read 
them. 








EW YORK, Chicago, all our 
larger cities, seem designed as 
shopping-places. The modern 

department store, with its miracles of 
cheapness, with its lights and pictures, . 
its costly fittings, its waiting-rooms, res- 
taurants, and attendants, is a recent de- 
velopment. It has cost money and 
brains and effort and privation té build. 
Few of us who enjoy its advantages 
ever think of the workers whose toil 
makes it possible. Still fewer realize 
that the greater number of these work- 
ers, those on whom falls the heaviest 
task and to whom is given the least re- 
ward, are women. 


VERY large city in America is 
growing fast. New York passed 
the four million mark over a year 

ago. In every large city the majority 
of the inhabitants are women; and a 
large proportion of these women are 
young—girls who are earning their 
own living through preference or neces- 
sity. When things are sold so cheap- 
ly that you wonder where the profit 
comes in, some one must pay the piper 
—that some one is the woman worker. 
The owner of the department store 


and the manufacturer would neither 
operate nor manufacture without a 
profit, The men whom they employ 


would not work at less than a reason- 
able wage. Labor is scarce in this 
country; and men are in demand. For 
every bargain that delights one wom- 
an, some other woman pays in long 
hours of toil, irksome conditions, pri- 
vations silently and courageously en- 
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dured. To bring a realization of this 
fact home to you is one of the purposes 
of SmitH’s MAGAZINE. 


@a. 


VERY one who reads this is 
doubtless familiar with the name 
of Robert Barr—almost every one 

has been delighted with some of his 
novels or short stories. The author of 
“The, Mutable Many,” ‘““The Tempestu- 
ous Petticoat,’ “The Countess Tekla,” 
and other tales which have sold in the 
hundreds of thousands both in this 
country and in England, has an interna- 
tional reputation. When he publishes a 
new story it is something of a literary 
event. We can now announce that such 
an event will come off in the February 
number of SmitH’s MaGcazine. In that 
issue will appear “A Question of 
Money,” one of the most fascinating 
and charming love-stories that he has 
ever written. In later numbers we will 
publish other stories from the same pen. 


Sa. 


OMAN’S FANCIES” is the 
title given to a series of pas- 
tels, by A. G. Learned, which 

will also appear in next month’s issue 
of the magazine. They are printed on 
heavy, tinted paper; they are in such a 
form that they can readily be removed 
from the magazine for framing; and 
they constitute the most striking and 
beautiful series of original drawings 
that we have secured so far. We feel 
that we have been more fortunate than 
usual in the color-printing in this case. 
We are anxious to hear whether you 
think so, too. 
@a. 


HE novelette for next month is 
“An Insular Prejudice,” by Ade- 
line Knapp. The scene is laid 

on the St. Lawrence, and among the 





Thousand Islands; the heroine is a 
woman who practises medicine, and 
who attracts the admiration of a man 
whose chief interest in life at the time 
is motor-boat racing. The Japanese 
army officer who is his rival in a love- 
affair is one of the most charming and 
interesting characters we have heard 
of in a long time. The whole story is 
strong in interest, excitement, and dra- 
matic quality, 
@A. 


HE February number will also 
contain an article by Charles 
Cochrane, showing that in the 

past year we have broken all records 
of prosperity. He also tells us interest- 
ing and little-known facts about the 
financial conditions that affect our well- 
being. Lilian Bell has contributed an- 
essay, “On the Subject of Nurses.” 
This will be followed in later issues 
with articles by various writers on a 
problem that is troubling every house- 
wife—that of servant girls. For the 
February number, Holman Day has 
written the funniest tale yet about the 
Scotaze folk, “The Go-Uppers,” which 
relates Captain Sproul’s struggles with 
a strange religious sect and with a tame 
bear. A clever woman has also told 
for us the truth about her -first “seri- 
ous engagement”; and there is a hu- 
morous story, “Mickey and the ‘College- 
men,” by Charles Fort. “A Furlough 
for Two,” a delightful love-story by 
Helena ‘Smith; and “Her Jimmie,” a 
story by Emma L. Walton, that has in 


it both smiles and tears, will also form. 


a part of the February number. It 
will be the best number of the maga- 
zine we have ever issued. In _ it 
we have tried things never attempted 
before and succeeded; and also suc- 
ceeded in doing a little better the things 
we have attempted in the past. 

































A Penny Gets This Razor for You 


Your Blades Will be Kept Sharp Forever Without Charge 











UST send me your name, occupation, home and 

business address and a bank or trade reference on 

a postal card—and say whether you want. my 

Sterling safety razor with 24 blades of my Sterling 

vom (old style) razor, with 12 interchangeable 
blades. 

Tell me, too, on this card, whether you want the 
razor to cut medium or close, and whether your beard is 
wiry or fine or ——— and harsh, so I can adjust the razor 
to heed special n 4 

That's all if you are responsible. 

No deposit—no anything—only just the card. 

And the razor will be sent to you right away. 

When the razor arrives, use it ‘‘on suspicion’’ for 7 
days—a whole week without a pledge or a promise to me 
—without putting yourself under the slightest obligation 





to buy. * * * 
When the razor comes, it’s on trial. You, yourself, are the judge, 


the jury and the prosecuting attorney. 

You can put my razor through the ‘‘sweat box" and ‘‘cross exam- 
ine” it as much as you please. 

My razor will have no witnesses, and it will have to try its 
own case. 

“And the ‘‘burden of proof,” as the lawyers say, 1s on my razor. 

—It must plead for itself. 

—It must beat down every objection. 

—It must overcome every suspicion. 

—It must banish every prejudice which you have or may have had 
against any kind of a razor, or against shaving yourself. 

After the trial—7 long days’ trial—you, the jury, and you. the 
the judge, must decide, basing your judgment on the evidence 
of your own senses. 

“{f'you find my razor is innocent of all razor-faults, and is worth 
to be the daily iat panion of an honest man—then I'll 
fix it up so that my razor will pay for itself—so that it will become 
your willing and faithful servant for [fe and not really cost you a 
red cent. (I'll tell you how in a minute.) 





“But ff you, the judge and jury, decide against my razor—if my razor 


has not won its case—then just send it back to me 
6 @*¢ 


The entire cost of the trial is mine, and you have had a week’s free 
shaving for your trouble. 

Now, honest—isn’t that a square deal? 

Could any man show a greater confidence in the product of his 
brain? 

And just think for a minute what I am ‘‘up against.” 

Your beard may be as tough as wire, and your skin as tender as a 


baby’s. 

Or your beard may be uneven—part wiry and part as soft as silk 
Or your face may be so sensitive and tender that the mere thought of 
a barber gives you a cold chill. 

But I'm game, if you are. 

All you've got to do is to say the word and the trial begins. 

I'm not in the least doubtful, or afraid of the result, although I know 
the risk is all mine. I know my razor—I make it. And it’s taken me 
all my life, so far, to learn how to do it. 

oe. aes 


Before we go on, there is one thing I want to impress so firmly on 
your mind that you will never forget it. 

Because it's going to save you time, trouble and bother,and in addition 
te this a good many big round dollars before you stop using a 
see 3 And that is— 

If you buy one of my razors I bind myself to keep the blades 
stro 7 and Roned’ forever without charge. Ss ees 

T tak you will admit that ““Forever'ts a good long time. 

_: You know how youare bothered now. Your razor has to be put 
in order once every two or three months, and it costs about 50 cents 
a blade every time. 

That's from $2.00 to $3.00a year for each blade. And in between 
whiles you have to work away yourself with a strop. Most gener- 
aly Phe don’t do a very good job at it. 

‘Il leave it to your face if you do. 

Now I charge you nothing—not a red cent. So you never have to 
strop your razor, and never have to have it honed. That's ‘‘up 
to me.” * * * 


You just go on and use one blade after another until you have, 
say, a dozen safety blades or a half dozen old style blades that are 
dull?-This will take several months. Then send the dozen or half 
dozen dull blades to me with 10 cents for mailing expenses and I'll 












‘ put them in perfect order without charging you a 
cent for doing it. 

. -AndI'll keep right on doing this year after year— 
send the blades as often as you wish, or as man 
times. as you wish. its all the same to me. For 
it's part of my agreement to keep every blade I sell, 
pil 2g Palen f ‘rithout aonge T've said this be- 
lore, m going to say it again in different 
places, so it will be sure to stick in your mem- 


* Hosing and cuerns are the bugbear of every 

> , shaver. I banish this bugbear forever by taking 

all this burden and expense off your 

shoulders—by keeping your razor blades 

sharp and keen forever without charge. 
* * * 


When the trial week is up, then 
your barber must pay for the Sterl- 
ing—the cost of my razor must come 
out of his pocket. 

So it will really cost you nothing. 

This is what I mean: 

The average man — to get shaved at 
least three times a week. That's 45 cents 
—15 cents a shave. You pay it to the 
. barber. Now pay me this 45 cents a week 
for a few weeks (if you decide to keep my razor) and the razor 
is yours. : 

nd the barber has really paid for it—hasn’t he? 

There'll never be any expense to you after that, not even for strop- 
ping and honing. For any time you have dull blades, just mail them 
to me, and I'll sharpen them up ‘‘as keen asa razor” and not charge 
you a cent for doing it. 

Send the blades as many times or as often as you wish. 

* * * 


I find a lot of people prefer’ to discount their barber bills, pay cash 
and have done with it. They say it’s less trouble. 

Now Ill be honest about it and say that I have no objection to this 
plan—although it’S for you -to:say and not for me to suggest. Be- 
cause it means less book rs,to make entries, less stenographers to 
write acknowledgments of payments, and less stamps to carry these 
letters. I have made a cash price that is no greater than that of any 
other multiblade razor, But you needn't pay cash unless you want to. 
I'm perfectly willing to send the razor to you and let the barber pay 
for it. “But it you'd rather pay cash, after you've proved the razor for 
a week, you ¢an do so. 

Make your own choice—either way is satisfactory to me. 

ee oe. 


Remember you don't have to do any doubting about quality—don’'t 
have to be anxious at all about getting your money's worth. For. 
you know, you're not going to give me any money in advance—not a 
penny until you are’ satisfied. 

{ can't make It any handier for you to ask me to send you one of 
my razors ‘‘on suspicion.” Just study, a iittle bit, the illustrations of 
the two styles I make and settle on the one you want. 

It will only take a minute to fill out the postal card and then it is 
ready to mail. I think to-day would be a pretty good time to mai} 


n-doeh ee P. C. SHERMAN, President. 

SHERMAN 2 CO., Inc., 
Dept. 74 

283 Water Street, New York City 













Mark vou, I don’t say, ‘‘Send me 
The price of the razor and if you 
find it unsatisfactory, I will re- 
fund your money.” Not me. 
On a ‘‘money back” proposi- 
tion you feel there is a chance of 
not getting your money back -=I 
won't let you feel that way. For if 
you send my razor back you're out 
nothing, for you’ve paid me noth- 
ing and you Owe me nothing. No 
other razor makers in the world sell 
razors my way-— they can’t — their 
razors won't stand it. Mine will — 


P. C. SHERMAN it’s: the way it’s made. 
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The House Founded On A. Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. ‘It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them) 
in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits_at) 
your age. Address Dept. 9% - 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


incorporated as @ Steck Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


‘The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at Newark, N. J. 
The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, the services of over two thousand employees. 
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Finish, 610,00) 
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M Be nhl Solid Gold 
: : : . B34 Solid Gold Bitthmonth Broo 
535 Solid Gold \ WF Cross.Etched both Any month 
ks a egl Button, . ; sides, 64.00 : 
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ana aa ‘m536 Sterling Silver Brooch, 
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\, make the most satisfactory and lasting holiday remembrances. Our miilion dollar Rs 
: stock offers a wide selection of goods at prices which have established for us 

a reputation pre-eminent in our line for quality and fair dealing. Manu- 

facturing as we do, we are able to save our customers middlemen's profits 
and you have the advantage of dealing direct with the manufacturer—saving 

one third of the usual retail prices. 
You may order any article shown above and if it does not please you 

when received, we will return your money in full or, if you prefer, we wiil ship goods 
w/c. O. D. subject to examination. The pictures are full size and show the manner in which 
our stock is pictured in ournew 2OOcpage 


SHOPPING GUIDE OF THE PEACOCH STORE 


which is now ready and will be glady sent free on request. It is without doubt the most complete and \ 
authentic guide to the latest styles and unique novelties in > 


Jewelry: Diamonds: Silverware: Plated Ware: Cut Glass: China: Leather Goods: 





The range of prices is from twenty-five cents to one thousand dollars. With this book in the 
home one can find articles suitable to any occasion, and order by mail from us without leaving the easy 
chair, in full assurance that complete: reliance can be placed on Peacock quality and our policy of giving 
a our customers entire satisfaction or refunding the money. We will be glad to have you drop us 
F a postal today asking for 200 Page Shopping Guide No. 11. 


; \ \ SSN C. D. PEACOCK, State and Adams Street, Chicago 


Merchants in Diamonds, Importers and Master-Craftsmen in Gold 
and Silver, Stationers, etc. 


Established in 1837. 


z a ~ — 








SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


YOU WILL HEAR IT TALKED ABOUT 
(NA IES ES DS OES NEE ESI 





JANUARY 


POPULAR 


WILL BE A HOLIDAY NUMBER, AND WILL HAVE SO 
MANY NOTABLE FEATURES THAT IT IS BOUND TO 
BE THE MOST-TALKED-OF MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH 





Strange Cases of a Medical Free-lance. Under 
this caption W. B. M. Ferguson contributes, 
the first of a series of the most striking stories 
ever written. 


224 A Son of the Plains. The first instalment of 
this powerful Western story by Arthur Paterson 
will appear. 


P ages Adventurers Extraordinary. George Bronson- 

Howard has written the complete novel for this 

Of issue. It deals with adventures in the China 
Sea. 

° How Christmas Cameto Ocos. This is a holiday 

Reading story of a new type. It is by Charles Steinfort 


Pearson. 


Matter Napoleon and the Trust. An absorbing novel-, 
ette by J. B. Corbet, Jr., which tells -how a 


unique “trust’”’ was “busted.” 


The Gaunt Serang. A long novelette in the 
“O’Rourke”’ series, by Louis Joseph Vance. 


OTHER GOOD THINGS: Two humorous stories, by Harry 
C. Antes and B. M. Bower; a mesmeric mystery story, by J. Egerton; 
a sea story, by F. Walworth Brown; a story of Spanish treasure, by 
K. and Hesketh Prichard; a detective story, by Scott Campbell; and 
serials by Arthur W. Marchmont and William Le Queux. 





Issued December 10th. Price 15 Cents. 





STREET & SMITH, 79 to 89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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A Dollar 


An Hour 
Instead of 


A Dollar 


Do you realize what this means to you and those 
depending upon you? 

Don’t be satisfied with a small salary all your life— 
Do as thousands have done; let the International 
Correspondence Schools show you how your 
pay can be increased. It matters not where you are, 
in the city, or on the farm, in the mine, or in the mill, 
in the office, store, or shop, the I. C. S. can and will 
increase your earning capacity. 

The I. C. S. imparts to you just the knowledge 
needed to advance you in your présent position or at 
an occupation more to your liking. 

A Dollar an Hour is not out of your reach if you 
will only let us help you. It will cost you nothing 
to ask us—How? Cut out the coupon—mark any 

‘occupation you like—mail it at once, and it will bring 
to your aid all the resources of that great institution 
the I. C. S. an establishment founded and main- 
tained for the benefit of poorly paid men and women. 

If you want your pay increased say so—At once 








1 Book 
2 Sten a 


it Writer 
4 Show Card Writer 
& Window Tri 
6 Commereial Law for 





mgineer 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 899, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify fora larger salary in 
the position numbered __ 
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Plush PillowTop 


— GIVEN AWAY — 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in 
your choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, 
and plainly stamped with your choice of Foot Ball Boy 
or Indian Girl design so We eo a aon this offer to get 
that anyone can burn our 

it with handsome ef- ‘described 1 below) into 
fect. Given free to the hands of new 













ever’ rson who customers inter- 
senda os 25 cts. ested in home 
to pay cost of beautifying. 






Only One Free 


stamping, 
vee to One 
Address 


shipping, 
This 





This splendid outfit shown above is complete for burn- 
ing ou plush, wood, leather, ote. ingedes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tu pom tg pene Dou cae Bulb, 
— Union Cork, Bottle, Al ol Lam wo pieces 
Sta Practice Wood and full directions. ai in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer or we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 se eg 0 most complete pyrography book published. 


Contains 96 

Catalog! No. Nor SSY F REE Joke ons) mica 
2,000 11 i actress heads, 
and other good oF os map on Bown of wood, <-> 4 ye plush 
of every description; also shows our extensive line 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. The 
pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 

160-164 W.Jdackson Blivd., Chicago, Tl. 

















SPECIAL sunt.27 $1.60] 











Stove Polish 
Ask ‘ Trae Mart 


dealer The brightest thing in 

; ‘ lish ever made. Gives aick 

“scp brilliant lustre an gut 
BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE Address Dept.N. 








Wouldn't You Like to Add from 2 to 5 Inches to Your Height ? 

To be a ‘good height to dance with’? To be “tall enough to see in 

acrowd"? To improve the symmetry of your figure and add to your 
ai nce? It is entirely possible for you to increase 


» FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON 

In = that eaves can learn how to get increased height, we 
have n interesting book for free distribution, explaining 
lwhy some People are short aa others tall, and telling how short 
people can add from two to five inches to their height, and get all the 
cciceutaaer that goo:! height carries with it. All you have to do is 
write for this book, stating your height, your weight, your age, 
sex, and we will send Ree! full particulars about the secrets 

of ing increased height and U; figure. Address at once, 

CARTILAGE CO., 155S Unity Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 


“You'd never think I 
STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter's Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained 
from tip to root. I apply 
it in a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as 
dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 












Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown to 
almost black so it will defy detection. It only takes you a few mia- 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, 
no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's Walnut- Juice Hair Stain 
ay ¥ you a year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class drug- 

ts. uarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Depot, 
165 Groton on Bide. -y Cincinnati, O. 





TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines 
pone an and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges 
id, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on 
Har. M Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Depot, 165 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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eo B . “Christmas Comes But Once a Year’ 
iN ceman s This year you needn’t deny yourself 


THE ORIGINAL the pleasure of giving liberally. 
. If you’re short 

Pepsin 

» Gum « « 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


RS At All Others are imitations. | 
0-04-04-040-600406-606-06-6660060-000000000000008 | . term: 
° ey 
order or 
DYKEMA Concrete Mixer $100 have gooas shipped for inspect- 


ion C O. D. first payment. 




















= A hand-power Continvous-Cuse mixer 

<.self-measuring is perfect mix —low Our Attractive Catalog Free. 

feed—"“DIRECT TO YOU” PRICE, Sam Ask For No.J84- 

Mixers with Engine, $225. Cement / 

Sekar Goneien Machines, $25 up. t carat Commercial white 
nd fo: . : ect diamond set in 

BOOK OF 40 BUILDING PLANS 30c. Tit. outs gold $30.00 

moun 


THE DYKEMA CO., 3517 Huron St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














$5 cash and $3 per month. 


A LOOK INSIDE WILL ‘ “N\ Gents’ 0. F. 12,16 or 18 
A . a. size or ladies 6 size plain 
MAKE YOU BEAUTIFUL MA\\ or beautifully engraved 
For old and young alike. Something entirely : 20 year, 14-kt. gold-filled 
new. Learn tate to retain | roman mere = case fitted with genuine 

your personal appearance and make yourself - : 
more attractive. If you would be benacital, | 4 new a or Waltham 
; movement. $12.50 


send your name and address today and we 
will mail the above booklet to you abso- 
With hunting case, $16.75 
$3.00 cash and $1.50 per month. 














lutely free. 
HELEN HALE 
Dept. A6, 46 Van Buren St., Chieago, Ill. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing compares with it. Composed of two 
cerates which are applied by massage a few moments. 
‘This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. 
Cc ined in llapsible tubes. Price $2.00; guaran- 
teed. Sample large enough for any mild case 
50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept.1116, DETROIT, MICH. 











Diamond Importers :: Watch Jobbers 
215 [J84.] * State Street :: CHICAGO 
































Learn aT MOUNT BIRDS 











A GOOD POSITION and a large 
= 5 wi teach i to stuff and mountall 
BO Al salary “— await an ex Book- kinds of Girdes Mendes otc. to Tan Skins and 
keeper. e teach you gy ed Make Rugs. Be your own taxidermist. Decorate 


your home with your beautiful trophies. Easily 

and quickly learned in spare time, by men or 

women. Sportsmen and nature-lovers should be 
taxidermists. Highest endorsements, success guar- 
anteed. If interested write today for catalog and 
Taxiermy Magazine FREE—WRITE TODAY. 

THe N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, (inc.) 

129 R St., Omaha, Nebr. 


mm thoroughly by mail and make a 

Waguhie lutely no charge for tuition until we 
place you in a paying ition. If you | 

T. AUGHT wish ‘to better yourself, write for our# | 
guarantee offer and our FREE book§ | 

‘How to Become an Expert Bookkeeper.” 

di Schools, 

166s Bido., Roch N.Y. | 


























OXYDONOR TREATS LIFE Q 


Plenty of oxygen in the system with freely oxygenated blood, means life, with the most 
vigorous functioning of all vital organs. f 3 
xydonor causes the whole system to drink freely of oxygen from the air by the attraction it 
begets in the body, which imparts the strongest affinity for oxygen in the blood. Oxydonor 
thus causes disease in any form to disappear, by simply bracing the vital process to the 
mastery of the devitalizing process. E see: 
Thousands of men and women are today enjoying independence from medication and 
disease through Oxydonor. i ° s 
Oxydonor applies to anyone’s case, except where the evil work of disease is finished. 
It can be carried in the pocket and used any time without delay. 
SAVED LIFE.—Dean C. Dutton, Field Secretary of ih ed Towa University, Fayette, Iowa, writes: “We could 
not get along without our Oxydonors. We have three. It saved my life. 
Write for descriptive books mailed to you without cost. It is important you should 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is but one genuine Oxydonor an 
originator and inventor—Dr. H. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name. - 


DR. H. SANGHE & CO..<S} Hah As STE coe JR asta Moss 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SM11:H’S MAGAZINE, 
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There are a great many reasons why you should read 


SMITHS MAGAZINE 


We have space to tell you only a few of them. 


complete novelette in every number. It contains the 
best short stories published. Each number has an art 
section on heavy tinted paper. It is a magazine with 
SOMETHING in it for EVERYBODY. 


q It is the biggest illustrated magazine. It contains a 


Besides the highly illuminated art section printed 

on special paper, which contains new pictures 
suitable for framing, by Nosworthy, Learned, Dunton, 
and other prominent American artists, each issue has 
in it sixteen photographic studies of stage favorites, 
beautifully printed on heavy calendered paper. 


SMITH’S contains departments for .women con- 

ducted by Grace Margaret Gould and Mrs. Augusta 
Prescott. It- has special articles written by Charles 
Cochrane, Charles Battell Loomis, C. H. Forbes-Lind- 
Say. Channing Pollock contributes each month an 
artiele on dramatic topics. 


The fiction is the best work of such writers as 
Elmore Peake, Anne O’Hagan, Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, Edwin’ L. Sabin, Robert Barr, William Ham- 
ilton Osborne, W. B. M. Ferguson and Dane Coolidge. 


SMITH’S has acquired exclusive tights to all 
the future work of Charles Garvice, Mary J. 
Holmes and Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. 


Issued first of each month. Fifteen cents per copy. 


SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
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RHEUMATISM CURED 


THROUCH THE FEET 


Don’t Take Medicine—External Remedy 
Which Cives Immediate Relief 
Mailed FREE TO TRY. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY 


Return mail will bring you—free to try—a Dollar 
pair of the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great 
Michigan cure for rheumatism. They are curing 
very bad cases of every kind of rheumatism, both 
chronic and acute, no matter how severe. "They 
are curing cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering after 
doctors and baths and medicines had failed. 


TRADE MARK 





When the Drafts come, try them. If you are 
satisfied with the benefit received—then you can 
send us One Dollar. If not, we take your simple 
say so, and the Drafts cost you absolutely nothing. 
Can yau afford not to accept such an offer? You 
can readily see that we couldn’t afford to make 
the offer if the Drafts didn’t cure. We earnestly 
believe they will cure you. So write today to 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 136F Oliver Bldg., Jack- 
son, Mich. A valuable book on Rheumatism, 
illustrated in colors, comes free with the trial 
Drafts. Send no money—just your name and ad- 


dra. 
FREE 


This BEAUTIF: UL HAIR SWITCH 
IN EASY CONDITIONS. 
= Send lock of your ny hig we will maila 
Wh) 244-0z., 22-in. short stem fine human _ 
switch to match. If aon find it big 
remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 awitebes 
and get your own Special shades trifle 
ee Inclose 5c postage. Send sample for 
estimate and free beauty book. Mrs.Ayer’s 
ir Emporium,Dept. 582, 17 
Quiney St., Chicago, Il. . 
KS = 


Z ww 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, rkling, beautifal. For brill 
tho iu ithe genuine, standing all test an 

zz e, experts. e 
t free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 
3! THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N, 201 E. Van Buren Street, + Chieago, Ill. 














"MOST FORMS OF 
Eye Trouble -.»..,, 


treated at your own home by the nor 

ctina” method. No drugging, no cut- 
ting. Send for our 100 page book contain- 
ing valuable information, and hundreds of 
testimonials from grateful people from all 
sections of the United States and Canada. 
Address. NEW YORK AND LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N, 
Dept. £63, 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


The publishers of Ainslee’s Magazine will give a 
$50 PRIZE FOR THE BEST MOTTO, to be printed 
at the bottom of the advertising pages of Ainslee’s 
Magazine, tending to overcome the evils of substitu- 
tion. For full particulars, address, 

Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 














A FREE TRIAL ! 


If you suffer from 


SORE THROAT 


-you can be relieved and 
cured by 


Hiydrozone 


which has the endorsement of thousands 
of doctors, who have successfully used 
it in their practice. 








Hydrozone is absolutely harmless. 


In order to convince you that 
Hydrozone is a_ remarkably efficient 
remedy, which gives the most gratifying 
results, | will send ' 


A 25¢, BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one to a family) 


to anyone signing coupon and sending 
10 Cents to me to cover forwarding 
charges. 


None 


Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 






Chemist and Graduate of the * ‘Ecoie 33 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 


de Paris” (France). Ree an 


57 Prince St trial bottle of 
Now 3x OP’ a Hydrozone, for 
E! J “ which a enclosg 

k- 7 10c. to pay forward- 

agama Fw oe ing charges. Coupon 
to Treat ” good only until Feb. 30, °07 






Se iF ES OF eet Erle PNR a Ra ES 


Druggist ....- 





Write Legibly. 
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Ainslee’s Magazine 
in 1907 


‘*‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS?®: - 





The publishers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE have ar- 

ranged a program for the entertainment and diversion 
of its readers during the coming twelvemonth, which will show 
a further material advance of the standards governing its policy. 


The multitude of readers of the magazine has been 

attracted to it and remains faithful for no other reason 
than for its unquestioned merit. That, indeed, is the only 
sure reliance that the magazine has, for in the nature of 
things it has none of the advantages—or disadvantages— 
of periodicals which use special articles and illustrations. It 
has won its place of distinction and success without the use 
of the “muck-rake.” It has no sensational revelations to offer 
its readers. Its development has not been the growth of a 
night. Public approval has been sought and acquired by 
means of the consistent excellence of the fiction published. 


The publishers deeply appreciate the more than cordial 

reception which has been and continues to be, with 
gratifying unanimity, extended to AINSLEE’S, and they 
realize that they can respond to it only by keeping the mag- 
azine up to the standards by which its reputation has been 
built and maintained. 


They have, therefore, made their plans for the coming 


year with these things in mind, and can give their 
friends the unqualified assurance that the twelve months of 
AINSLEE’S for 1907 will make a new and higher record, 
not only for AINSEEE’S, but for magazine fiction in general. 
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I want DIFFICULT ‘ 
Eye Cases 


I want every man, woman or child afflicted with 
diseases of the eye to write to me. don’t care 
who the person is, what their trouble is, or where 
they live, I wish to convince them that in my Ab- 
sorption ‘Method there is hope, and you would say 
so too, if you knew of the many, many cases that 
I have cured after others termed them hopeless. 
Here is one of the hun- 
dredsof cases success- 
tully treated by the 


METHOD 
after others termed 
it hopeless. 

Mrs. F. L. Wintermute, 
121 2d St., Jackson, Mich., 
under date ot Oct, 18th, '06, 
writes: ‘After having been 
repeatedly told that there 
was no cure for my cataracts 
except an operation, today 
my eyes are perfect by means 
of your knifeless home treat- 
ment. # have regained my 
vision in six months.” 

Now,remember,no matter what yourevetrouble 
may be, sit down and write me today describing 
the case, and I will tell you what to do. 

I Will Also Send You FREE My 80-Page Book, 
illustrated in colors, which isa hy on diseases 
of the eye. It will tell you who I am, what I 
have done and what confidence others place i in me. 
I treat every case personally. My reputation 
was gained by curing difficult eye afflictions. 

P. C.MADISON, M.D.,Suite 282, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago 


y *% 








America’s Master Oculist 

















elest FREE 


The wonderful hair food, 









E 

ronan Golden Rule Hair Restora- 
tive. It is the exact combi- 
nation sought by chemists 

Bottle for a thousand years. It 


nourishes the roots, 
making the hair grow 
luxuriantly, taking on 










TO GET THIS the mutural color. It 
LARGE BOTTLE cures Dandruff. It 
FREE stops falling hair. 







Don't take our word 
—try it free. If we 
didn’t know what it 
would do we would 
be foolish to place 
a bottle of it in your 
hands. Don’t fail to 
isend today and be 
convinced. Enclose 
10c to pay postage. 
After you have used 
it, and want more of 
git, get it of your 
- 3 druggist— 25c, 50c or 
oe $1.00 bottles. If he 
hasn't it, he can get 
zt for you from his 
wholesaler if he 
j/ wants to accommo- 
date you. 


aeeg||__ The Citizens’ 
=nes3s> | Wholesale Supply Co. 


Cut this out and 
send with Uc to | 
Pay postage. 4; 






























$. Dept. 11 
IBUS. O10, FZ COLUMBUS, oO. J 

















ow Deaf Peop 
Are Made to Hear 


A Device That is Scientific, Simple, Di- 
rect, and Restores Hearing in Even 
the Oldest Person—Comfortable, 
Invisible, and Perfect Fitting. 


Ever see a pair of Sound Magnifiers? 

They are so soft in the ears, one can’t tell they are wearing them 

And, no one else can tell either because they are out of sight 
when worn. Wilson's Ear Drums are to weak hearing what speo 
tacles are to weak sight. 

Because they are sound magnifiers, just as glasses are sight 
magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off them—the 
strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They can was put into the ears, 
or taken out ina min.te, just as can be 
put on and off. 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, because they are 
ventilated and so soft in the ear holes they are not felt even when 
the head rests on the pillow. They protect raw inner parts of 
par from wind or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 

THE PROOF is in our Book, which tells how these tiny sound 
magnifiers are made, and contains four hundred letters from 
people whose hearing was brought back by their use. 
fREE. Send postal for it today—get it by return mail. 

WILSON EAR DRUMCO., 65 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky- 











FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

stand acid test and expert examination. We 

uarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Satalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE. two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept. S, 280 North State St.,Chicago 


marerwtte MOTION Pictures 








We furnish Com: 
P ,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 


ie man can doit. 

In any locality for 

@ man with a little mone: oune in churches, 

school poetics. lodge halls, theatres, etc. 

10 to over $100 per Oth 

do it, why not y yeu? Its easy; write @@ us 
and we'll tell you how. talogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 60., 466Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO, 


work and songs ipa 
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THE VICTORIOUS 


“THE FASTEST CAR IN THE WORL 
VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


TWO YEARS IN SUCCESSION 


In this great Inter-  _ << ~ eee _‘That’s Speed; and 
national Race the a %. ees it has won the diffi- 
Darracq car led from & i, =~ ‘cult 300 mile road 
start to finish, despite races for the Vander- 
four stops for tire ‘bilt Cup two years in 
changes, defeating six- succession — That’s 
teen competitors, with Reliability. Those 
only one entry, repre- victories were won in 
senting the best and some cases by special 
most complete output of cars, but the same genius 
France, Germany, Italy and skill that designed 
and the United States. In and constructed those per- 
Europe almost every record fect mechanisms: has been 
of importance is held by primarily directed toward the 
the Darracg. In America the development ofan ideal chassis 


1905 1906 


Darracq has defeated all water- for touring cars and limou- 
cooled cars in two-gallon _< sines that would likewise 
efficiency test, covering g surpass all precedents for 
46.44 miles with five pas- noiselessness, comfort, 
sengers—That’s Economy; economy and _ reliability. 
it has made two miles in For simplicity of con- 
less than one minute struction, consistency of 
(58 4-5 seconds) at Or- speed and easy hand- 
mond Beach, breaking ling, the Darracq 
all world’s records (rate stands alone in the 
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of 122 miles an hour)— al Automobile World. 
Chicago The Darracq has more speed and road records Pittsburgh 
Boston to its credit than any other make in the world. hiladelphia 











DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 17°72 er On Ole 


Licensed Importers Under Selden Patent 
Mustrated Catalogue Darracg Parts in Stock 
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TOO LATE. 


We often hear a person exclaim,—‘‘If I 
had only known this before ?”—‘‘Had I but 
started 20 years ago?""—‘‘I have wasted 
just so much time, and am now too old.” 

This applies with great force to the man 
or woman who neglects to start a Savings- 
Bank Account. Instead of wasting 20 years, 
the capital would have been doubled, for 
we pay 4% compound interest. 

For you, however, it is not too late; you 
can bank with us by mail no matter where 
you live. One dollar opens an account. 

Be sure that your bank is strong, and that 
you are receiving this rate of interest. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, over 

$10,000,000.00. 

Write for booklet No.66 “*Toand From the Bank."' 
THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

217 Fourth Avenne. 314-818 Diamond Street 


Chatelaine Watch $7. 70 


HERE is not a woman any- 

where who would not be de- 

lighted with this beautiful 
chatelaine watch. It is an accurate 
time-keeper and a pena piece of 
jewelry, stylish and ** ect.” 

jewelers sell this watch for 

$12.00 or eat My price to you is 
$7.20 and express charges. 
bought 10,000 of these watches from 
the manufacturers for just a trifle 
more tvuan the actual cost of produc- 
tion. That's why I can sell these 
watches for just what the retail 
dealer, who buys a few at a time, has 
to pay for them. And, in addition, I 
give, free with each watch, a hand- 
some leatherette watch box anda 
solid enamel Fleur-de-lis pin, all for 
the one low price, 67,20 and ex- 


press charges 
DESCRIPTION—This open face 

ladies’ chatelaine watch has guaran- 
teed hard French enamel case, with 
gold filled bow, stem and centerband. 
Enameled in any one of four colors— 
red, green, blue or torquoise. The 
case is inlaid with a solid gold — 
of clover, Fleur-de-lis, or wreath (se: 
illustration) pattern, Movement is 
S-jeweled, bridged, stem wind 
and stem set, with exposed winding 
wheels, fancy dial and gilt hands, 

Send me your name, post office ad- Exact Size. 
dress, nearest express office 

name of this paper. 1 will ship the watch, box and pin, safely 
packed, to your express office, together with my binding written 
guarantee for 20 yenrs, Examine the watch carefully, if it is 
just as we represent it and it satisfies you, pay the agent $7.20 and 
express charges and keep the watch. Otherwise, you need not ac- 
cept it, but return to me at my expense. Send in your order today. 
You will not be disappointed. 


HENRY KAY. BACH, 
Dept. B .Wolff Bidg., Chicago 











I WILL HELP YoU = 


MAKE MONEY) 


(The same as | have helped 5,000 others) 


No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation If you are honest 
and ambitious, write me at once. I will teach 
you the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business thoroughly by mail and 
appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of my company (the largest and strongest in 
America) and assist you to become a prosperous 
and successful business man with an income of 
$3,000 to $5,000 annually. 
I will help you establish a business of 
your own and become your own boss. 
No business, trade or profession in the 
world offers better opportunities to pro- 
gressive men; our practical system of 
co-operation has opened the doors every- 
where to profits never before dreamed 
of: we furnish our representatives large 
weekly lists of choice, salable proper- 
ties and actual bonafide customers and 
afford them the constant advice and 
co-operation of our powerful organiza- 
tion with over 5,000 assistants. 
This is an unusual opportunity for 
men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. Valuable book and 
full particulars FREE. Write today. 


Address Either Office 

EDWIN R._MARDEN, Pres’t 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
403 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 

303 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. 



























R.M.WEAVER 


BROKER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
INVESTMENT AND MARGINAL ACCOUNTS 


HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES OF ALL KINDS 
ALWAYS ON HAND 





DIRECT, PRIVATE WIRES TO MY OWN OFFICES 


223 DIAMOND ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
LENNOX BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
NICHOLAS BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO 
CONOVER BUILDING, DAYTON, OHIO 
82-84 GRISWOLD ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
DUNLOP HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY 


A PERSONAL CALL OR REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
OR ADVICE WILL BE CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 





217 S. BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Calendar for 1907 ! 


oo 


This charming panel shows in richest coloring 
the vivacious health and beauty of the women who 
achieve and maintain physical perfection by the aid of 





The “Best” Tonic 


For those who are run down, fagged-out, over-worked, 
nervous, anzemic and languid, Pabst Extract, rich in 
the food extractives of malt and the tonic properties of hops, 
is not only The “Best” Tonic, but a healthy, wholesome 


food, giving strength and vitality to the entire system. 


This handsome art calendar, size 74x36 inches, is 
exquisitely printed in seventeen colors and is a striking ex- 
ample of Bryson’s best style in portraying the American 
Girl. It is free from advertising and makes a most charming 


decoration for the library, den or office. 


The calendar will be sent, postpaid, to any address 


upon receipt of 10c in coin or stamps. Address 


Pabst Extract, Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Any Woman can Shave any Man 


HAT means that anyone.can use a Gillette 
Safety Razor and use it rightly. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary in Order to 
secure a perfect shave. And by a ‘¢ perfect 

shave’’ we mean a little better shave than the best 
barber can give. 
The Gillette edge is the reason for the perfection. 
The perfect safety device is what does away with 
the necessity of experience. 


> 


A woman is proverbially lacking in the ability 
to handle edged tools. Shaving with a Gillette 
Safety Razor is as easy for a woman as writing 
«<him ”’ a letter. 

The grandfather, with deep wrinkles and trembling 
hands, finds in it the solution of his shaving problem. 
In the sick-room it is a blessing undisguised. 
Nurses everywhere can turn barbers for the nonce 
to their convalescents’ comfort. 





No Stropping 
No Honing 









Just Lather— 
and Shave | 


NEVIS 
Razor 








GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double- 
edged blades that come with tt will solve your 
i shaving problem for months tocome. Each blade 
will give trom 15 to 20 clean shaves of comfort. When 
at last it commences to “ pull” a little, throw away 
the blade, like an old pen, and slip ina new one. The 
razor itself will last a life-time—extra blades cost about 
2 cents a week—50 cents for package of ten. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for stan- 
dard ‘“‘triple-silver”’ plated set in handsome velvet-lined, 
leather-covered case. If after 30 days’ trial you are not 
satisfied we wil) refund your money. : 


Gillette 


Shaving,” a new work, the first text-book 

ever written, we believe, on the care of the 
face in its relation to shaving. It is worth a good deal 
to every man who shaves or lets others shave him--no 
matter how much he thinks he knows about it already. 
Fully illustrated with photographs and drawings. 

In the first thousand copies of the edition we have 
added some pages about the Gillette Safety Razor, with 
pictures and prices of the different styles. While these 
copies last, a postal card will bring you one ith 
our compliments.? 


W* have bought the entire edition of ‘Science of 


Send for this Book To-day 





A copy will be mailed free to any man who cates for 
his face or his feelings, or to any woman who cares for the 
face or the feelings of any man. 





Room 287 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Building, N. Y. 
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From Sunrise to Sunset 


ou can eat Quaker Rice with delight and satisfaction. It 
is carefully selected- and perfect rice kernels puffed or ex- 
panded and thoroughly cooked, giving it a delicious crispness 
and a delicate daintiness different from anything you have eaten. 


~ QnakerRice 
Ae . (Puffed)> 


is rich in nutriment, easily digested and exceedingly appetizing. 


Childrén ‘can eat:Quaker Rice at meals and between meals. 
Always heat before serving. 


e ° . . . 
Recipes for Dainty Christmas Confections 
On every package of Quaker Rice are recipes for many dainty. confectiong 
such as Quaker Rice Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. Quaker Rice parties 
are growing in popularity among the young, for all of these Quaker 
Rice confections can be easily and quickly made in your own home. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package 
4 e (Except in the extreme South and far West.) 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 

Chicago, U. S. A. 
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(ustablished 157.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, 

Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
Restful nights are assured at 
Cresolene is a Boon to 

Asthmati 





Coughs, 


a. 


qualified praise. 








ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Bool:let, 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 





The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 

















an EYES ALONE? | 


\ i 
. do beauty and charm of | 
feature lie. The laughing, | 
beautiful mouth where | 
the dentifrice Rupifoam | 
leaves its_pearls and | 
breathes its purity | 
is farmore delight 



















NTS a VIAL FREE. ; 


Uddress, EW. Hoyt & CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 















Any Child 
who has enjoyed the benefit of 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Tol- 
let Powder daily since b ~th is 
free from the painful chappin 
and chafing which comes wit 
winter weather. 


Mennen’s 


| soothes and heals.and if used dai- 

ly, enables the most tender skin to 
resist the ill effects of changing 
conditions of weather. 

-ut upin non-refillable boxes, 
for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a guarantee of purity, 
Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. 
} Sample Free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Ake Mennen’sViolet(Borated) 
Taleum Powder. (It has the 
, Scent of fresh cut Violets. 




























































ONDS 


The Standard 
for 60 years 


POND’S EXTRACT 


should always be in the home, 
ready for every emergency. 
Indispensable for sprains, 
bruises, cuts, wounds, burns, 
scalds, etc. It gives immediate 
relief. 


Don’t allow yourself to be imposed upon 
by weak, impure or poisonous preparations 
of witch hazel, as _ substitutes for 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Interesting booklet, “FIRST AID TO THE 
INJURED,” sent free if you write Dept. 27. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
78 Hudson St., New York. 

















